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INTRODUCTION 

I  fust  mec  Gandhiji  in  1917  when  he  lived  in 
my  house  in  Muzaffarpur  (Bihar)  for  four  days. 
He  broke  his  journey  in  Muzaffarpur  on  his  way  to 
Champaran  and  was  a  guest  of  Acharya  Kripalaniji; 
later  he  shifted  his  headquarters  to  the  residence  of 
Babu  Gaya  ±  rasad,  a  local  lawyer,  where  he  could  get 
the  information  he  wanted.  But  I  used  to  meet  him 
daily  and  whenever  he  went  to  or  returned  from 
Ghampai  an,  he  had  to  change  tram  at  Aduzaffarpur 
where  I  used  to  meet  him.  In  1920  when  he  started 
his  non-co-operation  movement  he  visited  Miuzaffarpur. 
I  responded  to  his  call  and  resigned  as  a  Professor 
in  the  G.  B.  B.  College.  He  then  posted  me  as  Vice- 
Principal  of  the  Mahavidyalaya  (College)  at  Bombay 
and  when  it  was  closed  in  1923,  transferred  me  to 
the  Mahavidyalaya  at  Ahmedabad.  After  1926  I 
went  to  Sindh  and  was  in  charge  of  constructive 
work  either  in  Sindh  or  outside  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,  under  the  guidance  of  Gandhiji.  I  was  with  him 
only  two  hours  before  he  was  assassinated  in  Birla 
House,  New  Delhi,  on  30th  January  1948. 

During  the  long  period  of  28  years  that  I  was  his 
co-worker  I  met  him  often,  but  did  not  keep  any 
record  or  diary.  As  a  constructive  worker  I  accepted 
his  guidance  almost  implicitly.  I  never  entered  active 
or  party  politics  and  therefore  had  no  political  dis¬ 
cussions  or  differences  with  him  which  could  be  of 
public  interest.  But  in  1924  when  I  was  a  Professor 
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in  Gujarat  Mahavidyalaya,  we  had  a  debate  on  birth- 
control.  At  that  time,  Gandhiji  was  writing  a  series 
of  articles  in  Young  India  on  a  book,  Towards  Moral 
Bankruptcy ,  written  by  Paul  Bureau.  I  joined  issue 
and  wrote  a  letter  in  Young  India  to  which  Gandhiji 
replied  under  the  caption  “Some  Arguments”.  As 
I  was  yet  unsatisfied,  Gandhiji  called  me  to  meet  him 
in  the  Satyagraha  Ashram.  We  met  three  times  for 
about  six  hours  and  Gandhiji  was  patient  with  me 
because  my  objections  appeared  to  him  genuine. 
In  fact,  though  I  was  arguing  for  birth-control  I 
was  practising  self-control.  After  each  discussion  I 
used  to  note  down  the  conversation  and  this  was  later 
revised  and  corrected  by  Gandhiji  in  his  own  hand 
with  pencil.  The  corrected  version  is  given  in  this  book. 

Twice  I  had  discussions  with  him  about  domestic 
matters  when  I  sought  his  advice.  Sindhi  Hindus 
have  an  evil  custom  of  paying  high  dowries  to  daugh¬ 
ters.  I  had  two  daughters  and  the  question  of  paying 
dowries  became  crucial  for  me.  His  response  and 
advice  on  the  marriage  of  my  eldest  daughter  is  given 
in  Part  I,  Chapter  9,  but  his  advice  about  the  mar¬ 
riage  dowry  of  my  second  daughter  was  even  more 
crucial.  Fortunately,  I  had  no  dowries  to  pay  for 
either  daughter. 

For  the  rest  I  was  generally  a  listener  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  correspondent.  I  had  about  hundred  letters 
from  him,  which  I  have  since  donated  to  the  Gandhi 
Sangrahalaya,  but  I  got  a  golden  opportunity  as  a 
listener  when  I  was  with  him  in  his  Harijan  tour  in 
South  India,  and  later,  in  his  walking  tour  in  Orissa, 
in  1934.  It  is  then  that  I  wrote  about  his  4 ‘whirl- wind 
tour”  in  the  Hindustan  Times.  But  I  subsequently  wrote 
a  booklet  in  Sindhi  on  his  Harijan  tour.  In  1933  I 
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was  Joint  Secretary  of  A.  I.  Harijan  Sevak  Sangh 
and  built  the  Harijan  Colony  on  Kingsway,  Delhi, 
in  1935.  After  that,  whenever  Gandhiji  visited  Delhi 
he  always  lived  in  the  Harijan  Colony  in  a  cottage 
built  for  him.  I  then  used  to  serve  and  meet  him 
daily,  but  wrote  no  diary  and  held  no  discussion. 
Hence  my  written  reminiscences  are  scanty.  I  made 
this  up  by  becoming  a  translator  of  Gandhiji5 s  works 
in  Sindhi.  His  autobiography  in  Sindhi  has  gone 
through  three  editions,  and  so  his  Bhagwad  Gita.  I 
passed  nearly  five  years  in  jail  and  used  to  devote 
my  mornings  to  translation  work,  but  my  translations 
made  during  1942-45  were  published  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  some  not  at  all.  Partition  and  its  turmoil 
engulfed  us  and  so  also  my  translations. 

Since  1930  I  have  been  writing  on  Gandhiji,  in 
Sindh  in  Sindhi  and  outside  in  English.  I  was  in  Delhi 
from  1933  to  ’38  as  Joint  Secretary  of  the  Harijan  Sevak 
Sangh  and  living  in  the  Harijan  Colony,  Kingsway. 
I  have  been  again  in  Delhi  since  1952,  living  in 
North  Avenue  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  ten 
years  and  living  in  Lajpat  Bhawan  since  1962  as  a 
life  member  of  the  Servants  of  the  People  Society. 
During  this  period  I  have  written  often  about  Gandhiji 
and  generally  for  the  Hindustan  Times  when  Shri 
Devdas  Gandhi  was  its  Managing  Editor.  Much 
that  was  topical  was  of  passing  value,  but  more  was 
about  Gandhiji’s  socio-economic  programme,  in  the 
light  of  changed  circumstances.  I  have  omitted 
much  from  this  book  as  it  has  little  value  now.  But 
I  believe  some  contributions  were  of  more  than 
passing  value  and  are  readable  now.  These,  with 
the  help  of  friends,  I  have  selected  for  publication. 
When  in  Parliament,  I  heard,  read  and  saw 
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much.  Sometimes  I  was  asked  to  speak  on  an  aspect 
of  Gandhiji’s  personality  or  his  activities.  Soon  after 
I  generally  reduced  it  to  writing.  If  after  study  my 
speech  pleased  the  listeners  I  thought  it  worth¬ 
while  to  write  it  down  for  sharing  it  with  the  public. 
Most  of  the  selected  articles  were  published  in 
some  paper  or  magazine  and  I  do  not  remember 
any  being  refused.  This  encourages  me  to  get  them 
published  in  a  book  form  which  is  more  permanent. 
Theie  is  always  the  conceit  of  the  writer  to  be  known 
and  read  as  an  author.  But  more  than  that,  this  being 
the  Gandhi  Centenary  year,  I  was  tempted  to  dedi¬ 
cate  the  dook  to  the  loving  and  sacred  memory  of 
Bapu.  It  is  an  humble  offering  to  him  who  sup¬ 
ported  and  guided  me  for  28  years  when  alive  and 
who  is  a  light  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

N.  R.  Malkani 
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WHEN  I  FIRST  MET  GANDHIJI 

It  was  the  month  of  February,  1917,  only  52 
years  back.  I  was  then  leading  a  quiet  and  easy  life 
as  a  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  Government  Col¬ 
lege  at  Muzaffarpur  (Bihar) ;  and  then  suddenly  my 
life  took  a  new  turn  and  direction  under  unique 
influence.  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi,  of  whom 
I  had  read  a  little  in  Modern  Review ,  was  to  visit 
Muzaffarpur  and  live  with  me  in  my  house.  To  write 
of  what  one  has  actually  experienced  in  mere  words, 
is  to  find  that  it  has  become  rather  evasive.  Memories 
are  often  less  tangible  than  even  dreams.  To  me 
at  this  time  the  incidents  of  that  period  are  more  a 
dream  than  a  memory.  I  only  wish  the  memory  was 
as  tangible  as  an  experience.  Acharya  Kripalani, 
who  was  then  my  colleague,  had  received  a  telegram 
from  Patna  to  receive  Gandhiji  at  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion.  He  made  preparations  for  reception  in  his  dare¬ 
devil  manner.  As  Superintendent  of  the  Hostel,  he 
induced  the  boarders  to  give  a  warm  reception  to 
Gandhiji  at  1.00  a.m.  at  midnight  at  the  railway 
station.  In  fact,  but  for  the  boys  only  Kripalaniji  would 
have  met  Gandhiji  and  Gandhiji  met  Kripalaniji. 
Muzaffarpur  was  then  too  sleepy  during  daylight  and 
was  always  fast  asleep  at  1.00  a.m.  but  the  boys  had 
no  idea  of  what  Gandhiji  looked  like.  The  word  went 
round  that  a  person  getting  down  from  a  Illrd  class 
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compartment,  carrying  his  own  luggage  in  a  bag  slung 
across  his  shoulder,  and  wearing  a  Gujarati  coiled 
turban  was  the  person  wanted.  I  did  not  dare  to  go 
to  the  station  for  I  was  aware  of  my  responsibility 
as  a  professor  teaching  in  a  Government  college.  But 
wise  in  my  folly,  I  had  come  to  a  comfortable  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Kripalaniji,  viz.  Gandhiji  was  to  be 
officially  his  guest  but  my  tenant.  The  ruse  cheated 
no  one,  except  myself.  The  next  day  I  was  called  by 
Principal  Smith  to  explain  to  him  why  I  had  lodged 
a  “dangerous  person”  in  my  house,  which  was  situa¬ 
ted  within  the  college  premises.  Of  course,  I  referred 
him  to  Kripalaniji  as  a  host,  by  way  of  some  expla¬ 
nation. 

I  had  at  that  time  a  brother  professor,  Mr.  Ghosh, 
as  my  permanent  tenant,  who  was  the  first  to  remind 
me  that  I  was  really  inviting  a  dangerous  person  by 
vacating  my  ground  floor  at  9  p.m.  only  a  few  hours 
before  the  arrival  of  that  person.  I  soon  found  that 
this  “dangerous  person”  was  at  least  very  good  com¬ 
pany  for  Mrs.  Malkani  and  my  two  little  daughters 
would  play  with  him.  I  even  found  myself  watching 
his  queer  kit  and  strange  ways.  While  chewing  the 
dattan  he  would  use  a  two-anna  aluminium  glass  as 
spittoon;  while  shaving  he  had  another  two-anna 
round  dibia  with  a  bit  of  a  mirror  as  its  lid  and 
containing  a  cheap  soap  inside.  For  food  he  was 
carrying  a  two-pound  tin  containing  ground-nut 
“butter”,  and  the  quantities  of  fruits  he  consumed!  For 
reading,  he  had  only  the  Times  of  India  Tear  Book ,  and 
some  papers.  And  all  this  wondrous  stuff  was  packed  in 
a  bag  which  he  slung  on  his  shoulder  while  walking 
and  used  as  a  pillow  while  resting.  The  kit  was 
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fascinating  for  its  simplicity,  usefulness  and  neatness. 
Here  was  a  showman  of  a  new  type. 

But  when  he  talked  while  he  walked,  he  laughed 
like  a  child.  And  when  I  returned  home  I  began  to 
think  as  professors  might.  The  man  took  me  round 
through  the  dirty  streets  and  roads  of  Muzaffarpur 
barefooted  like  an  urchin,  following  the  Piped  Piper 
of  Hammelin.  I  almost  feel  scandalized  about  my 
performance  now,  though  the  warnings  of  friends  did 
not  matter  to  me  then.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  those 
early  tours  of  Gandhiji  were  as  much  tours  of  recon¬ 
naissance  of  persons  as  of  political  activity.  It  was 
then  that  he  pocketed  me  along  with  a  man  like 
Maulana  Shaukat  Ali.  Meanwhile  our  college  was 
in  a  state  of  tense  agitation.  An  elephant  had  entered 
a  cottage.  The  Superintendent  of  Police  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Magistrate  were  inquiring  or  watching;  Kripa- 
lani  and  then  myself  were  being  called  to  “explain”. 
On  the  third  day,  Gandhiji  had  grown  so  much  in 
Muzaffarpur  and  my  house  became  so  small  for  visi¬ 
tors  that  he  had  to  be  moved  to  the  place  of  Babu 
Gaya  Prasad  Sinha,  a  vakil. 

And  since  then  I  fell  into  evil  ways  and  worse 
company.  I  would  watch  Gandhiji’s  doings,  attend 
his  meetings,  entertain  his  people.  His  work  in 
Champaran  was  perhaps  my  first  lesson  in  political 
activity,  for  thereafter  I  began  to  be  watched  by  the 
police.  When  I  resigned  early  in  1921  I  learnt  that 
within  the  last  four  years  the  authorities  had  sought 
“explanations”  about  my  conduct  for  nearly  twenty 
times.  Since  then  I  have  rendered  no  explanation  to 
anyone  but  seem  to  be  whirled  along  from  one  strange 
activity  to  another  strange  activity,  under  the  influence 
of  this  “dangerous”  man,  whom  I  took  as  a  casual  guest. 


2 

MY  REMINISCENCES  OF  GANDHIJI 
(a)  1920-1927 

I  had  known  Gandhiji  since  April  1917,  but  I 
came  into  close  contact  with  him  since  December 
1920.  After  the  Gaya  Congress  he  went  on  a  stormy 
tour  throughout  the  country  declaring  non-co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Government  and  his  four  boycotts  to  be 
followed  by  independence  within  one  year.  He  ar¬ 
rived  in  Muzaffarpur  by  the  end  of  December  1920 
and  was  a  guest  of  Shaffi  Mohammed,  who  later  be¬ 
came  a  Member  of  the  Central  Council  and  then  a 
Muslim  Leaguer.  It  was  about  five  in  the  evening 
when  he  was  boldly  marching  to  the  public  meeting 
ground.  I  encountered  him  on  the  way  and  said 
that  I  had  come  to  attend  the  meeting.  He  laughed 
and  said  simply:  “But  Professor,  what  next?”  After 
the  meeting,  I  returned  home  but  had  no  sleep  at 
night.  Those  two  words  had  gone  deep  into  me  and 
were  the  turning  point  in  my  future  life. 

In  the  morning,  without  consulting  anybody,  I 
sent  my  resignation  to  the  Principal.  I  was  then  in 
the  Provincial  Educational  Service,  drawing  Rs.  300/- 
p.m.  The  Principal  was  a  Punjabi,  Shri  R.  P. 
Khosla,  with  whom  I  had  very  cordial  relations  and 
who  dissuaded  me  from  such  a  hasty  step.  But  I 
was  firm.  The  next  day  I  took  train  to  Banaras  to 
meet  my  old  colleague  and  friend  Professor  (now 
Acharya)  J.  B.  Kripalani.  He  had  come  out  of  the 
Banaras  Hindu  College  with  a  group  of  college  students, 
who  later  became  his  comrades  in  the  work  of  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Gandhi  Ashram.  I  returned  home  after 
two  days  and  found  that  my  house  had  become 
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rendezvous  for  students,  who  had  deserted  their  classes. 
The  D.P.I.  Mr.  Faucus,  quickly  accepted  my  resigna¬ 
tion  by  telegram  within  four  days.  I  had  now  started 
on  a  new  and  adventurous  life.  Gandhiji  was  then 
at  Patna  to  inaugurate  the  Patna  Vidyapith  and  later 
the  Kashi  Vidyapith.  I  joined  him  and  was  present  at 
both  the  functions.  He  then  sent  me  to  Bombay  to 
work  as  Vice-Principal  of  the  Bombay  Mahavidyalaya. 
The  bond  then  forged  with  Gandhiji  continued  up  to 
the  very  last  day  when  Gandhiji  passed  away. 

In  those  days  Gandhiji  used  to  live  at  Lab  urn  am 
Road  with  Gujarati  friends  whenever  he  visited  Bombay 
and  I  used  always  to  meet  him  there.  In  the  College 
I  had  taken  to  regular  spinning  and  outside 
College  to  collect  old  foreign  clothes,  which  were  to 
be  burnt  in  a  big  public  blaze.  Whenever  he  used  to 
visit  the  College  I  presented  him  with  two  or  three 
pounds  of  my  yarn.  Once  I  asked  him  for  a  message 
for  the  College  on  7th  April,  the  big  national  day. 
He  wrote  down  on  a  chit  “Card,  spin,  weave;  spin- 
weave-card;  weave-card-spin 5  Unfortunately  I  have 
lost  that  slip  of  paper.  Being  in  Bombay,  we  found 
it  convenient  to  get  good  mill-carded  slivers.  When 
Gandhiji  came  to  know  of  it,  he  chided  us  for  “spinn¬ 
ing  with  mill-carded  slivers  was  as  good  as  spinning 
mill  yarn  for  mill  Khadi”.  We  then  began  to  learn 
carding  in  the  painful  way  and  later  found  a  less 
painful  way  of  using  hand-carded  Funis.  I  continued 
spinning  regularly  up  to  1966,  when  I  was  disabled  by 
a  stroke  of  paralysis. 

In  1923  the  Bombay  Mahavidyalaya  was  closed 
for  lack  of  students.  All  left  except  myself  and 
Gandhiji  sent  me  to  join  the  Gujarat  Mahavidyalaya 
at  Ahmedabad  as  Vice-Principal,  under  Acharya 
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Gidwani  and  later  under  Acharya  Kripalani.  The 
four  years  passed  at  Ahmedabad  I  count  as  the  golden 
period  of  my  life.  There  were  about  60  students 
who  were  more  like  our  comrades  outside  the  class. 
I  was  fond  of  outdoor  sports  and  soon  joined  several 
groups  —  one  group  used  to  run  from  the  Maha- 
vidyalaya  up  to  the  Ashram  about  two  miles  away 
and  then  used  to  swim  downstream  in  Sabarmati  up 
to  Ellis  Bridge  about  five  miles  distant.  I  knew  very 
little  of  wrestling  Q kushti ),  but  I  would  often  join  in 
combat  with  my  cleverer  students  and  often  managed 
to  slip  from  their  grip  to  avoid  falling  chit.  I  also 
joined  the  music  class  and  had  a  go  at  classical 
music  with  tan  and  alap.  In  the  College  I  set  up  a 
museum  for  preserving  all  the  miscellaneous  presents 
given  to  Gandhiji.  I  also  was  in  charge  of  the  daily 
prayer  class.  Once  I  invited  Gandhiji  to  give  us  a 
series  of  religious  talks  and  he  agreed.  When  he  came 
first  he  asked  us  about  the  subject  of  his  talk.  Some 
of  us  said  On  the  teachings  of  Bible”.  He  laughed 
and  said,  “You  think  that  I  am  only  an  expert  on  the 
Bible”.  I  used  to  go  on  a  bicycle  to  the  Ashram 
to  letch  him  in  a  car.  Once  there  was  delay  in  the 
arrival  of  the  car.  He  snatched  my  bicycle  and  rode 
on  it  to  be  in  time  for  the  prayer  class  in  the  College. 

I  used  to  take  notes  of  these  talks  but  unfortunately 
I  do  not  know  how  I  lost  the  notebook. 

In  1924  there  was  a  meeting  of  A.I.G.G.  in 
Ahmedabad.  There  had  been  Hindu-Muslim  riots  in 
Kohat  and  of  Miopias  in  Kerala.  Political  workers 
who  had  come  out  of  jail  had  quarrels  about  the 
Khilafat  agitation  and  the  atmosphere  was  full  of  ten¬ 
sion.  Maulana  Mahomed  Ali  was  President  of  the 
Congress  and  the  discussions  in  the  A.I.C.C.  were 
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bitter.  In  this  atmosphere  Dr.  Ghoithram  of  Sind 
made  some  light  remarks  about  the  utility  of  non¬ 
violence.  Gandhiji  was  so  deeply  hurt  that  he  shed 
silent  tears  in  the  open  session,  and  many  others  were 
equally  touched.  Next  morning,  I  wrote  a  letter  of 
sorrow  to  Gandhiji.  He  replied  in  a  soothing  letter 
which  I  have  lost.  In  the  same  year  agitation  was 
started  in  Bardoli  taluka  about  the  non-payment  of 
land  revenue,  following  the  failure  of  harvest.  Gandhiji 
sent  me  and  Narharibhai  Parikh  to  make  an 
agricultural  survey  of  Bardoli  taluka  and  both  of  us 
then  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  Young  India  and 
JVavajivan.  They  had  the  appreciation  of  Sir  Ganga 
Ram,  the  well-known  colonizer  of  Punjab.  It  was 
only  when  he  was  assured  that  the  cause  was  a  right 
one  that  he  started  Satyagraha  under  the  leadership 
of  Vailabhbhai.  The  fight  was  won  and  Vallabhbhai 
was  henceforward  known  as  “Sardar”  Vallabhbhai. 
In  this  connection  he  once  told  me  that  all  the  ex¬ 
penditure  on  the  Gujarat  Vidyapith  would  be  more 
than  repaid  if  it  produced  a  single  Vallabhbhai.  I 
I  had  also  learnt  to  talk  in  Gujarati  and  translated 
Gandhiji’s  autobiography  and  Bhagwad  Gita  from 
Gujarati  into  Sindhi. 

In  1925  Gandhiji  when  he  started  writing  a  series 
of  articles  in  Young  India  favourably  reviewing  Paul 
Bureau’s  book  Towards  Moral  Bankruptcy ,  he  con¬ 
demned  the  use  of  artificial  contraceptives  from  the 
moral  point  of  view.  In  the  Gujarat  Mahavidyalaya 
we  had  started  a  hot  discussion  on  the  subject,  in 
which  I  took  a  leading  part.  I  soon  joined  issue  with 
Gandhiji  and  wrote  a  letter  for  Young  India  supporting 
the  use  of  contraceptives.  This  letter  was  published 
under  the  caption  “Some  Arguments”  and  later  in 
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Gandhiji’s  book  on  Self-restraint  v.  Self-indulgence ;  but 
as  I  was  not  satisfied  with  his  note  in  Young  India 
he  called  me  to  the  Ashram  for  personal  discussion. 
The  first  talk  began  on  2  April  1925  and  there  were 
in  all  three  sittings  lasting  nearly  five  hours.  I  took 
notes  of  the  discussion  later  and  I  have  got  a  copy 
of  the  conversation  corrected  in  his  own  handwriting, 
to  make  it  suitable  for  publication.  (It  has  been 
since  published  several  times.)  He  later  learnt  from 
my  wife  that  I  was  actually  practising  self-control 
since  some  years,  though  arguing  for  birth-control. 

While  the  discussions  were  going  on,  I  had  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  Gujarati  artist,  Shri  Raval,  should 
paint  his  bust  for  the  college  museum.  When  the 
painting  was  ready,  Gandhiji  looked  at  it  and  exclaim¬ 
ed  “But  this  is  not  Gandhi.  His  eyes  are  as  it  were 
dead,”  and  then  walked  away.  Gandhiji  used  to  have 
one  or  two  lunatics  in  his  Ashram.  He  personally 
attended  to  them,  and  they  were  responsive  to  him. 
Once  Ba  came  running  to  where  we  were  sitting  and 
shouted  that  a  mad  man  was  trying  to  set  fire  to  the 
kitchen.  Both  of  us  ran  to  the  kitchen  while  Gandhiji 
caught  hold  of  the  mad  man  and  dragged  him  to 
the  verandah.  He  then  looked  like  a  sturdy  captain 
seizing  a  sepoy  and  reprimanding  him.  The  man 
trembled  and  out  of  fear  passed  stools  in  his  dhoti. 
Gandhiji  untied  the  dhoti  and  wanted  to  take  it  to 
Sabarmati  river  for  washing  it.  There  was  a  tussle 
between  him  and  myself  as  to  who  should  wash  it, 
until  a  third  party  mercifully  relieved  us  of  the  dhoti 
and  took  it  away  for  washing  it. 
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(b)  1927-1933 

In  June  1927  when  the  New  Year’s  session  of  the 
Gujarat  Mahavidyalaya  started  an  event  took  place 
that  shook  me  up  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  my 
life.  My  wife  was  having  rather  a  difficult  time  with 
my  neighbours,  that  disturbed  us  all.  She  was  an¬ 
xious  to  get  back  to  Sindh.  The  Vidyapith  began 
its  work  in  1921  when  it  had  Acharya  Gidwani  as 
Principal  of  the  Mahavidyalaya.  He  left  in  1923 
and  was  followed  by  Acharya  Kripalani,  with  myself 
as  the  Vice-Principal.  My  being  the  third  prospective 
Sindhi  Principal  was  not  agreeable  to  some  of  the 
Gujarati  staff  and  I  felt  uneasy.  At  that  time  Shri 
N.  V.  Thadani,  who  was  later  Principal  of  the  Hindu 
College  for  many  years,  was  the  Principal  of  the 
National  College,  Hyderabad,  Sindh.  He  wanted  a 
Professor  of  Economics  very  urgently,  and  pressed  me 
hard  to  join  his  College  as  Vice-Principal.  He  was 
my  oldest  friend  and  I  ventured  to  visit  Hyderabad 
for  a  week  to  soothe  his  feelings.  I  thought  I  would 
then  return  back  to  Ahmedabad,  but  unfortunately 
he  succeeded  in  detaining  me — without  consulting 
Gandhiji,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Vidyapith.  This 
happened  because  I  was  not  happy  in  the  Vidyapith 
and  my  wife  made  my  stay  still  more  unhappy. 

Gandhiji  was  then  convalescing  at  Kumar  Park 
Palace  at  Bangalore.  When  he  heard  about  my 
sudden  desertion  he  wrote  to  me  a  letter  dated 
26-6-’27 : 

My  dear  Malkani, 

Your  letter  cuts  me  to  the  quick.  I  do  not 
mind  what  happens  to  the  Mahavidyalaya 
but  I  do  mind  what  happens  to  a  man.  I  had 
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considered  you  to  be  good,  strong  and  immovable 
under  the  greatest  stress.  You  have  been  weighed 
and  found  wanting.  This  desertion  in  indecent 
haste  is  to  me  inexplicable.  I  am  sorry  also  for 
Thadani.  He  forgot  ordinary  gentlemanly  be¬ 
haviour  in  his  hurry  to  do  good. 

May  God  help  you  and  me. 

Tours , 
Bapu 

Bangalore,  26-6-’27 

a^°  reProached  Principal  Thadani  for  “seducing” 
me  without  the  consent  of  Acharya  Kripalani.  This 
conespondence  touched  me  deeply  and  in  my  reply 
I  promised  a  hasty  retreat.  “I  do  not  mind  what 
happens  to  the  Mahavidyalaya  but  I  do  mind  what 
happens  to  a  man”  —  these  words  went  deep  into 
my  heart.  In  another  letter  Gandhiji  wrote  that 
Bardoh  did  not  disturb  him  so  much  as  my  fall. 
Such  was  the  depth  of  his  humanity  and  his  affection 
for  ordinary  men  like  me.  I  felt  “redeemed”  and 
henceforth  I  looked  upon  Gandhiji  as  more  than  a 
fathei .  He  became  “Bapu”  for  me  for  ever. 

At  that  time,  as  fate  would  have  it,  there  was  a 
flood  in  the  Thar-Parkar  District  due  to  heavy  rains 
and  breaches  in  the  canal  system.  Though  teaching 
in  the  College,  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  visit 
the  flooded  area.  I  was  then  only  37  but  was  strong 
and  active.  I  walked  on  foot,  rode  camels,  swam 
canals,  slept  at  night  in  the  open,  without  any  trouble. 
When  I  returned  to  Hyderabad  I  wrote  in  the  Press, 
spoke  on  the  platform,  organized  a  Relief  Committee 
and  started  collecting  funds.  The  response  was  good 
considering  that  organizing  a  Flood  Relief  Committee 
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in  those  days  was  unusual.  I  wrote  to  Gandhiji  for 
the  help  of  a  worker,  who  could  purchase  and  trans¬ 
port  fodder  for  dying  cattle.  He  sent  me  Shri  Mathu- 
radas,  a  business  man.  I  met  Gandhiji  in  Ahmedabad 
and  he  gave  me  an  introductory  note  for  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Bombay.  I  then  received  also  the  help  of 
the  Sindh  Commissioner.  The  Relief  work  was  so 
successful  that  I  received  appreciation  of  Gandhiji. 

In  1928  there  was  failure  of  rains  in  Thar 
“desert”  Sub-division  and  hundreds  of  fine  Thari 
cows  died.  Those  who  could  escape  from  the  desert 
died  for  lack  of  grass.  Having  gained  the  experience 
of  flood  relief  work,  I  took  up  the  work  of  drought 
relief  by  supplying  fodder,  almost  by  my  own  efforts. 
In  July  1929  there  was  a  big  breach  in  the  Indus 
which  flooded  a  large  part  of  Central  Sindh.  I  im¬ 
mediately  toured  the  area,  mostly  by  boat,  and 
organized  a  Relief  Committee.  Sardar  Vallabhbhai 
who  was  that  time  the  Chairman  of  a  big  Relief 
Committee  in  Gujarat,  sent  me  some  funds.  But 
this  was  a  bigger  calamity  in  Sindh  and  Central 
Relief  Committee  was  formed  at  Karachi  with  Shri 
Jamshed  Nassarwanji  the  President  of  the  Corporation, 
as  Chairman.  Most  of  the  members  were  Muslims 
and  they  wanted  Muslim  secretaries,  as  the  recipients 
of  relief  were  mostly  Muslims.  I  was  asked  to  wind 
up  my  small  Committee  and  join  the  bigger  Com¬ 
mittee  which  was  recognized  by  Government.  The 
Chairman,  Jamshedji,  wrote  to  Gandhiji  to  permit 
me  to  join  the  Central  Committee  and  promised  to 
give  me  all  the  funds  that  I  needed  for  relief,  though 
I  was  no  office-bearer.  It  was  a  peculiar  situation 
which  only  Jamshedji  could  manage.  Gandhiji  wrote 
to  me  on  18th  September  1929: 
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My  dear  Malkani, 

...  I  see  now  what  a  fix  you  have  found 
yourself  in.  You  must  now  keep  intact  the  balance 
of  the  moneys  sent  to  you  from  Gujarat.  If  you 
are  again  free  to  work  out  relief  measures  in¬ 
dependently  of  official  interference  or  control, 
the  Gujarat  money  will  be  set  free.  Otherwise 
you  will  return  it  to  me. 

When  you  find  that  you  are  being  exploited 
instead  of  being  able  to  serve  the  people,  you  will 
wash  your  hands  clean  off  the  present  Com¬ 
mittee  and  if  you  cannot  do  relief  work  quietly 
and  without  stirring  up  dirt  you  will  realize  that 
fates  are  against  you  and  that  they  do  not  require 
your  services.  We  hold  ourselves  ready  to  serve 
wherever  services  are  needed.  We  do  not  need 
to  thrust  ourselves  anywhere.  It  is  enough  that 
we  are  willing.  Have  I  made  myself  quite  plain 
and  understandable  ? 


Tours  sincerely , 
Bapu 

Camp  Agra, 

18th  September  1929 

The  relief  work  continued  up  to  the  end  of 
1930  but  I  was  arrested  in  January  1930  in  connection 
with  the  Salt  Satyagraha  Movement. 

I  had  of  course  resigned  from  the  Hyderabad 
College  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session  in  March 
1928,  so  as  not  to  inconvenience  the  College  and 
not  take  another  hasty  step,  according  to  Gandhiji. 
But  now  the  question  of  my  allowance  arose  and 
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Gandhiji  suggested  that  I  should  take  this  from  the 
Flood  Relief  Fund.  In  his  letter  dated  20-3-1928  he 
wrote : 

My  dear  Malkani, 

...  I  see  no  harm  in  Flood  Relief  Fund 
supporting  you.  I  am  in  correspondence  with 
Thakkar  Bapa  about  it  and  if  it  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  any  shape  or  form  compromising  your  pre¬ 
sent  position,  it  should  be  done.  Whether  you 
receive  the  money  through  me  or  the  Flood 
Relief  Committee,  it  would  be  from  a  public 
fund. 

We  must  get  rid  of  there  being  shame  in 
honorary  service  being  “paid55  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  the  word  “honorary”.  The 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  and  all-  service  is 
honorary  when  the  servant  takes  no  more  than 
his  hire.  ...  If  your  honorarium  cannot  be 
decently  drawn  from  the  Flood  Fund  I  shall 
hold  myself  responsible  for  it.  .  .  . 

Tours  sincerely , 
Bapu 

Sabarmati  Ashram 

It  was  after  this  that  Gandhiji  undertook  to 
maintain  me  until  1946,  when  I  became  an  M.L.A. 
in  Sindh.  My  allowance  was  paid  to  me,  in  jail  or 
outside,  with  perfect  regularity  and  without  any  hitch. 

But  there  is  a  peculiar  story  about  my  “honorari¬ 
um”.  In  Muzaffarpur  College  I  was  drawing  Rs.  290/- 
p.m.  In  the  Bombay  Mahavidyalaya  I  drew  Rs.  200/- 
as  allowance  and  Rs.  75/-  as  rent.  In  Ahmedabad 
I  got  a  house  in  lieu  of  rent.  In  Sindh  I  drew  only 
my  allowance  of  Rs.  200/-  p.m.  as  I  had  a  house  of 
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my  own.  When  I  joined  the  A.  I.  Harijan  Sevak  Sangh 
at  Delhi  I  drew  only  Rs.  150/-  and  paid  Rs.  7/-  as 
rent  out  of  it.  A  little  later  I  reduced  this  to  Rs.  100/-, 
but  was  permitted  by  Gandhiji  to  earn  an  extra 
Rs.  50/-  by  writing  for  the  Hindustan  Times.  When  I 
returned  to  Sindh  in  1939  I  took  only  Rs.  125/- 
p.m.  with  three  children  to  maintain.  Still  I  had  a 
little  reprimand  from  Gandhiji  in  1928,  on  asking 
me  why  I  had  demanded  Rs.  150/-  only  from  Thakkar 
Bapa  and  then  increased  it  to  Rs.  200/-.  He  wrote: 

My  Dear  Malkani, 

What  is  this.  I  do  not  mind  Rs.  200/-  but 
I  want  to  know  how  you  came  upon  Rs.  150/- 
and  why  afterwards  you  had  to  increase  your 
demand.  I  am  anxious  for  all  of  us  to  be  deli¬ 
berate  and  firm  in  all  we  do.  The  only  hope 
I  see  of  our  regeneration  lies  in  some  at  least 
developing  decision,  forethought  and  the  like. 

You  are  not  to  take  this  amiss,  nor  to  revert 
to  Rs.  150/-  unless  you  can  clearly  do  so  whilst 
you  are  doing  relief  work.  But  if  you  find  that 
you  made  a  miscalculation  .  .  .  you  must 
humbly  make  the  admission  and  ask  for  Rs.  200/-. 
You  understand  why  I  write  all  this,  don’t  you? 
I  want  you  to  come  up  to  my  expectations. 

Tours  sincerely , 
Bapu 

Ashram,  4-4-’28 

After  this  I  decided  “firmly”  and  went  on  re¬ 
ducing  my  allowance  until  I  reached  the  sum  of  Rs. 
125/-  p.m.  Then  suddenly  I  became  Additional 
Deputy  High  Commissioner  for  India  in  Pakistan 
on  January  31,  1948  on  the  morrow  of  Gandhi ji’s 
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assassination.  The  Government  of  India  paid  me 
Rs.  1500/-  p.m.  (without  income-tax),  bungalow 
on  Rs.  300/-  rent,  a  new  car  with  a  monthly  expendi¬ 
ture  of  Rs.  300/-,  three  servants,  each  paid  Rs.  100/- 
p.m.  and  a  number  of  privileges  attached  to  “Foreign 
Service”.  This  happened  so  abruptly  that  I  was  likely 
to  lose  my  head.  The  memory  of  Gandhiji  then  saved 
me  from  a  mad  pursuit  of  money  and  power. 

(c)  1933-1938 

It  was  perhaps  in  April  1933  that  I  was  released 
from  the  Central  Jail,  Hyderabad  (Sindh).  I  was 
then  also  the  Secretary  of  Sindh  Provincial  Congress 
Committee  and  it  was  expected  of  me  to  court  arrest 
again  within  a  month  of  my  release.  A  friend  of  mine 
meanwhile,  took  me  out  of  Sindh  for  a  month’s 
change  of  environment.  We  sailed  by  boat  to  Bom¬ 
bay  and  then  took  a  car  for  touring  North  India.  After 
visiting  Ajanta-Ellora  Caves,  we  saw  a  number  of 
Northern  cities  and  reached  Delhi  after  about  a 
fortnight.  We  were  to  stay  there  for  four  days  and  then 
go  to  Simla  on  our  way  back  to  Hyderabad.  At  Delhi 
I  called  upon  Thakkar  Bapa,  who  was  then  the 
Secretary  of  A.  I.  Anti-Untouchability  League  and 
living  in  Biria  Mills,  Sabzi  Mandi.  He  was  surprised 
but  also  delighted  to  see  me.  He  then  insisted  that  I 
should  stay  away  and  work  as  Joint  Secretary  of  the 
League.  After  a  few  days  he  was  leaving  for  Poona  to 
meet  Gandhiji  and  promised  to  get  his  orders  for  my 
permanent  stay  at  Delhi.  Soon  Gandhiji’s  message 
also  came  and  I  stayed  at  Delhi  up  to  1938.  Later,  I 
learnt  that  both  Ghanshyamdas  Biria  and  Gandhiji 
were  corresponding  to  find  a  suitable  Joint  Secretary, 
but  had  not  yet  succeeded. 
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In  fact,  as  early  as  1st  March  1928  Gandhiji 
had  written  to  me:  “You  should  have  to  tell  me  whe¬ 
ther  you  are  ready,  when  you  are  free  from  flood 
relief  work,  to  take  up  the  anti-untouchability  work. 
I  want  you  to  act  with  the  greatest  deliberation 
and  decision.”  He  again  repeated  the  offer  in  his 
letter  of  4th  October  1928:  “Of  course  I  had  set 
my  mind  upon  you  as  the  Secretary  for  the  A.  I. 
Suppressed  Glass  Association  to  be  formed.  But 
I  cannot  guide  you  in  this  matter.  Your  own 
instinct  must  be  the  best  guide.  After  all  you 
must  make  the  choice,  and  therefore  you  must  choose 
that  work  which  is  most  to  your  liking.  ...”  In 
December  of  thesame  year  he  visited  Sindh  and  during 
his  tour  he  asked  me  when  I  would  be  free  to  join 
the  Sabarmati  Ashram.  But  one  of  his  conditions 
was  that  I  should  leave  Mrs.  Malkani  at  Hyderabad 
as  she  would  not  be  able  to  adjust  herself -to  an  aus¬ 
tere  life  in  the  Ashram.  I  then  agreed  to  do  so  and  to 
fulfil  the  promise,  I  even  married  my  eldest  daughter 
at  the  early  age  of  17  to  be  free  of  anxiety  on  her 
account.  But  ultimately  my  wife  prevailed  on  me  and 
would  not  permit  me  to  leave  her  behind.  Now 
therefore  I  could  fulfil  the  old  promise  by  taking  up 
the  same  work  with  devotion  under  the  guidance  of 
Thakkar  Bapa.  Soon  my  wife  and  children  followed 
me  and  lived  in  Birla  House  without  any  bar. 

But  besides  working  in  the  Head  Office  I  also 
took  up  some  local  work.  I  started  a  welfare  centre 
in  Regarpura  (Karol  Bagh)  among  Khatkis  and 
Chamars.  In  those  days  Karol  Bagh  Area  was  known 
to  be  a  dirty  area.  It  also  smelt  of  leather  tanning 
and  leather  goods.  I  also  concentrated  on  a  Bhangi 
Basti  in  Naya  Bazaar  which  was  sweltering  in  filth. 
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This  aroused  my  indignation  and  I  then  wrote  a 
number  of  graphic  articles  for  Toung  India ,  which  first 
drew  attention  to  the  problem  of  scavenging  and  the 
most  serious  problem  of  the  miserable  living  condi¬ 
tions  of  scavengers.  In  fact,  Gandhiji  supported  me 
in  his  letter  of  3rd  October  1933:  “The  work  among 
Bhangis  is  certainly  essential  if  it  is  also  uphill.”  My 
articles  were  then  published  in  a  blue  brochure,  which 
is  now  missing  and  out  of  print. 

In  1934  began  the  great  Harijan  tour  of  India 
and  it  was  understood  that  Thakkar  Bapa  and  I 
would  be  in  charge  of  the  tour  party  by  turns.  So  I 
joined  in  Gandhiji’s  tour  in  the  South  (Andhra, 
Tamil  Nad,  Mysore)  which  lasted  for  about  6  weeks. 
I  had  toured  with  Gandhiji  before  in  Sindh  but  this 
was  a  different  affair — in  quality  and  dimensions. 
I  learnt  my  first  lesson  in  Bezwada,  our  first  stop. 
There  was  a  sea  of  faces  and  we  had  to  cross  a  rail¬ 
way  bridge.  I  was  close  behind  Gandhiji  but  the 

billowing  mass  soon  separated  me  from  him  and  I 
had  to  swim  or  sink  with  each  billow.  Suddenly  Gan¬ 
dhiji  stopped  and  looked  out  for  me.  He  found  me 
struggling  far  behind  him.  He  beckoned  to  me  and  the 
crowd  had  to  make  way  for  me.  He  taught  me  the 
primary  lesson  of  always  being  ahead  of  him  and 
never  behind  him.  At  Guntur  two  Harijan  youths 
met  him  and  wanted  to  be  with  him.  We  were  in  a 
public  meeting  and  he  looked  out  for  the  youth  be¬ 
hind  him  and  then  looked  at  me  enquiringly  as  to 
why  they  were  not  there.  I  looked  blank  and  guilty. 
He  then  stared  at  me  for  being  negligent.  In  all  the 
pressure  of  crowds  he  never  forgot  the  human  fac¬ 
tor.  In  Madras  there  was  a  mammoth  public  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  sea  beach,  so  that  the  sea  was  hidden  by 
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another  sea  of  human  heads.  I  had  ascended  the  munch 
sometime  before  Gandhiji’s  arrival.  The  whole  munch 
raised  on  ballis  was  heaving  to  and  fro  like  a  boat  on 
water  with  lights  dangling  about.  All  round  the 
waves  of  live  humanity  were  beating  and  shaking 
the  munch.  It  was  becoming  dangerous  to  sit  on  it. 
Suddenly  Gandhiji  was  seen  cutting  his  way  through 
the  sea  of  heads.  He  ascended  the  munch ,  saw  it  heav¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  and  then  without  a  word  stood  erect, 
looked  at  the  audience  on  all  sides,  with  folded  hands 
and  as  it  were  by  magic,  the  heaving  waves  subsided 
and  there  was  calm  when  he  spoke.  In  vast  crowds 
I  found  him  serene  and  looking  at  him  I  felt  safe,  if 
not  calm.  If  he  could  rouse  enthusiasm  he  could  also 
regulate  it  when  necessary. 

In  Bangalore  we  were  lodged  in  Kumar  Park 
Palace.  I  had  a  luxurious  suite  of  rooms,  all  fur¬ 
nished  in  light  blue,  but  Gandhiji  took  his  seat  in  the 
corner  of  the  verandah  and  received  visitors  while 
squatting  on  the  floor.  It  was  his  habit  to  collect  for 
the  Harijan  Fund  in  cash  or  kind.  He  used  to  pick  up 
rings,  bangles,  necklaces,  gold  chains  from  ladies  and 
children  who  came  and  for  the  mere  asking.  All  these 
were  later  auctioned  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  one 
public  meeting  he  was  unable  to  auction  all  the  orna¬ 
ments  and  before  leaving  announced  that  “tomorrow 
at  11  a.m.  Professor  Malkani  will  auction  the  remain¬ 
ing  ornaments  in  the  Palace  Hall”.  As  fate  would 
have  it,  I  had  a  little  temperature  the  next  day  and 
in  my  cosy,  feathery  bed  forgot  all  about  it.  Some 
customers  arrived  at  11  o’clock  and  found  no  one  to 
attend  to  them.  They  reported  the  matter  to  Gandhi¬ 
ji.  Quick  he  sent  me  word  about  it.  I  apologized 
and  wrote  that  as  I  had  slight  fever  I  forgot  the 
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engagement.  He  scribbled  on  a  chit,  “But  you  should 
have  told  some  one  that  you  won’t  be  able  to  attend 
to  them.”  To  rub  it  in,  he  later  asked  me  to  find  out 
the  customers,  apologise  to  them  and  then  sell  the 
ornaments.  This  was  another  lesson  that  engage¬ 
ments  must  be  scrupulously  kept. 

At  one  place  we  arrived  by  car  but  late  by  two 
hours  in  the  afternoon.  The  programmes  were  gene¬ 
rally  prepared  thoughtlessly.  Gandhiji  was  thorough¬ 
ly  tired  and  so  was  I.  On  arrival  he  rushed  to  the 
bathroom  and  asked  me  to  rush  to  the  dining  room 
and  be  ready  within  half  an  hour  for  the  next  pro¬ 
gramme.  I  could  not  do  without  food  but  he  pre¬ 
ferred  a  bath.  He  refused  to  take  his  food  because 
he  would  rather  miss  a  meal  than  gulp  it  down.  He 
also  took  his  meals  slowly  and  seemed  to  enjoy  them 
though  without  bothering  about  taste.  1  was  nim¬ 
ble  at  getting  ready  in  a  trice  and  Gandhiji  was  pleas¬ 
ed  to  remark  that  I  had  a  £wiry’  body.  From  Manga¬ 
lore  I  gave  over  charge  to  Thakkar  Bapa  and  again 
joined  the  party  in  the  Orissa  tour  on  foot  for  three 
weeks.  The  peculiarity  of  this  tour  was  that  in  the 
morning  when  we  started  I  took  a  broom  as  my  staff 
of  honour  and  on  arrival  in  a  village  as  Gandhiji 
went  to  address  a  public  meeting,  so  I  took  a  party 
with  brooms  and  went  to  sweep  and  scavenge  the  open 
grounds  of  the  village.  Such  was  my  baptism  for  the 
work  of  scavenging,  which  I  was  to  take  up  later  as 
my  chief  concern.* 

In  1935  we  were  yet  having  our  headquarters 
in  Birla  Mills.  It  was  now  decided  by  Thakkar  Bapa 

*1  have  described  the  Harijan  tour  in  detail  in  chapters 
4  and  5  of  Part  I. 
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that  while  he  should  tour  with  Gandhiji  I  should 
build  a  Harijan  Colony  on  the  outskirts  of  Delhi.  I 
had  to  accept  the  decision,  though  Bapa  was  a  Civil 
Engineer  and  I  was  a  mere  Professor.  I  made  the 
best  of  the  bargain  and  purchased  20  acres  of  land 
near  village  Dhakka  in  the  north  of  Delhi  in  the  old 
Kingsway  locality,  at  about  Rs.  20,000.  i  first  erec¬ 
ted  a  cottage  for  myself  and  took  an  Assistant  from 
the  office  to  start  building  work.  Gandhiji  insisted 
that  I  should  build  thatched  mud  huts  for  Harijan 
work!  But  the  Health  Officer  of  the  then  Notified 
Area  Committee  would  not  permit  such  a  lowering 
of  building  standards  in  the  Capital.  I  therefore  hit 
on  a  compromise  which  did  the  job.  I  used  second- 
class  bricks  for  walls  and  third-class  over-burnt  bricks 
for  the  foundation  and  second-hand  Mangalore  tiles 
for  roofs.  The  sanitary  arrangements  were  simple  but 
satisfactory.  The  Plan  laid  out  was  better  than  the 
unplanned  previous  Ashrams  of  Gandhiji  and  also 
provided  for  extension  in  an  orderly  way.  The  work 
was  completed  in  a  record  time  of  six  months  and 
the  total  cost  of  land  and  building  was  just  Rs.  75,000/- 
only,  and  these  were  paid  by  Ghanshyamdas  Birla. 
When  Gandhiji  visited  the  Colony  first,  Ghanshyam- 
dasji  was  on  his  right  and  I  on  his  left  side.  As  he 
walked  he  twitted  me  for  building  ‘palaces5  for  Hari¬ 
jan  workers.  I  joined  and  pleaded  why  these  ‘palaces5 
should  not  be  built  when  Gandhiji  was  alive  and 
Ghanshyamdasji  was  with  him.  We  all  laughed.  Later 
when  Rajaji  also  saw  the  Colony,  he  warmly  congratu¬ 
lated  me  for  building  such  a  simple  but  nice  Colony  at 
such  a  moderate  rate.  The  Colony  soon  became  the  place 
of  rendezvous  of  Gandhiji  when  in  Delhi  and  so  also 
the  place  where  the  Working  Committee  met  hereafter. 
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(d)  1938-1942 

In  April  1938  I  sailed  from  Bombay  for  Naples 
for  a  six  months’  tour  in  Europe.  In  the  course  of 
my  tour  I  visited  Egypt,  Italy,  France,  U.K., 
Germany,  Morrocco  and  Gibraltar,  but  could  not 
visit  Spain  because  of  war  conditions.  Jawaharlalji 
gave  me  a  dozen  of  important  introductions  to  disting¬ 
uished  persons  but  Gandhiji  also  gave  me  a  chit  which 
proved  very  useful.  It  was  a  short  letter  dated  14-3-’38 
saying  that  “  .  .  .  any  assistance  rendered  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Malkani  by  friends  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
undersigned.  .  .  .”.  But  he  also  gave  me  a  parting 
advice  tc  .  .  .  Return  soon,  bringing  with  you  what 
is  best  for  you  and  the  country.  ...”  During  my 
tour  I  took  with  me  a  dozen  white  Khadi  caps  and 
also  a  dozen  old  envelop  covers,  addressed  to  me  by 
Gandhiji  in  his  own  handwriting.  I  distributed  these 
on  the  way  to  European  friends  who  had  respect 
for  Gandhiji.  In  Germany,  while  I  was  going  round 
the  Berlin  Museum,  the  Curator  was  curious  to 
know  me,  dressed  as  I  was  in  warm  Khaddar 
Achkan  and  white  Khadi  Gandhi  cap.  Incidentally  he 
asked  me  whether  I  knew  Gandhiji.  In  an  instant  I 
was  out  with  Gandhiji’s  own  letter,  which  I  carried 
in  my  pocket.  The  sight  of  the  letter,  produced  so 
suddenly,  excited  and  delighted  him.  In  fact  Gan¬ 
dhiji  was  so  well  known  in  Europe  that  his  letter  served 
as  a  talisman  which  opened  many  a  door  to  me.  During 
the  six  months’  tour  I  wrote  about  20  articles  for 
five  Indian  ladies  and  Gandhiji  happened  to  read  two 
of  the  latest.  He  then  wrote  to  me  on  13-1 2-’38 : 

My  dear  Malkani, 

I  rarely  read  anything  inside  my  hut.  But 
last  week  and  this  week  your  articles  in  Bombay 
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Chronicle  Weekly  rivetted  my  attention  and  I 
could  not  leave  them  unfinished.  Let  us  straigh¬ 
ten  out  a  few  more  wrinkles. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Segaon- W  ardha. 

I  returned  to  Sindh  by  the  end  of  October  1938 
and  left  for  Patna  perhaps  in  November  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Gandhi  Seva  Sangh  and  also  to  meet 
Gandhiji.  I  then  thought  of  joining  the  Sangh  as  a 
member  and  thus  reduce  my  financial  burden  on 
Gandhiji.  But  as  fate  would  have  it,  the  Sangh  was 
liquidated  as  too  much  politics  had  entered  it.  I 
was  then  advised  by  Gandhiji  to  take  up  village 
work  and  also  be  in  charge  of  all  constructive  work 
in  Sindh.  Soon  I  organised  the  Gothani  Jamait  (Gram 
Seva  Samiti)  with  its  headquarters  at  Hyderabad. 
There  were  about  15  to  20  village  workers  but  all 
untrained.  I  arranged  for  their  in-service  training 
for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Since  my  Flood  Relief  work 
during  1927  to  1929  I  had  developed  a  liking  for 
Haris  (i.e.  Muslim  peasants)  and  used  to  enjoy  both 
their  company  and  conversation.  I  then  wrote  a  few 
books  in  Sindhi  on  the  peasant  way  of  life.  During  a 
month  I  was  out  for  about  3  weeks  in  villages, 
thoroughly  enjoying  my  village  experiences.  In 
1940  I  even  shifted  my  headquarters  to  Tando  adam, 
a  Sindhi  village  in  Nawabshah  District  and  started 
spinning  work.  But  both  spinning  and  village  indus¬ 
tries  made  no  progress  among  Muslim  villagers. 
They  knew  little  of  Gandhiji  and  less  of  his  cons¬ 
tructive  programme.  The  Khilafat  Movement  of 
1921  had  touched  Muslims  but  mostly  in  urban  areas. 
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The  Salt  Satyagraha  of  1930  hardly  touched  even  the 
urban  Muslims.  I  used  to  inform  Gandhiji  about  the 
difficulties  of  village  work  in  Sindh.  Now  and  then 
when  I  was  tired  of  work  I  used  to  visit  Sevagram, 
instead  of  a  hill  station,  to  fill  myself  with  the  fresh 
and  exhilarating  company  of  Gandhiji,  and  return 
to  my  work  with  zest.  On  4-8-’41  Gandhiji  wrote  to 
me  that  “I  see  you  are  having  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  establishing  contact  with  the  villagers.  You  are 
bound  to  succeed,  if  you  have  the  right  type  of  work¬ 
ers  with  the  proper  spirit  of  preseverance.  ...  We 
must  fail,  if  we  depend  on  distant  depots.  Decentrali¬ 
zation  to  the  nth  degree  is  necessary  for  success.  .  .  . 
I  would  like  you  to  depend  more  and  more  on  local 
production  of  Khaddar.”  And  so  I  continued  work 
in  villages  for  nearly  4  years,  though  the  progress 
made  was  poor. 

In  1940  Gandhiji  wanted  me  to  join  the  new 
Commercial  College  opened  by  Jamnalalji  at  Wardha. 
He  wrote  to  me  on  5-4-’40:  “Wardha  wants  you 
badly  for  the  new  College.  If  your  feet  are  not 
firmly  fixed  there,  I  want  you  to  help.  If  the  call  is 
definitely  there,  you  must  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
call  from  Wardha.  .  .  .”  But  I  did  not  like  to  leave 
my  province  for  the  third  time.  I  found  that  home 
was  after  all  “sweet  home”,  where  you  could  have 
roots  in  the  soil  and  close  contacts  with  people, 
specially  the  peasants.  Nor  would  one  have  to  depend 
on  the  favours  or  prejudices  of  a  few  “important” 
people  in  the  place  of  your  work;  moreover  the 
political  situation  began  to  deteriorate  in  Sindh 
rapidly,  making  it  impossible  for  me  to  leave  Sindh 
any  more.  In  1937  when  Indian  Ministries  were  form¬ 
ed  in  some  provinces,  there  were  elections  to  the 
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Assembly  in  Sindh  also.  Shri  Allah  Baksh  became  the 
Chief  Minister  and  he  formed  his  Ministry  with  two 
Hindu  representatives.  The  Congress  Party  being  in 
a  minority  never  accepted  power,  but  supported  the 
Allah  Baksh  Ministry.  Soon  there  were  two  factions 
within  the  Congress  Party — pro-Allah  Baksh  and 
anti- Allah  Baksh.  Since  1937,  when  there  was  a  first 
transfer  of  political  power  in  India,  there  arose  also  the 
first  stirrings  of  communal  tensions.  Its  repercussions 
were  felt  even  in  Sindh,  though  the  Muslim  majo¬ 
rity  was  the  least  communal-minded.  The  first  com¬ 
munal  riot  took  place  in  Larkana  under  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  Mr.  Khuhro,  who  later  became  the  Chief 
Minister  of  Sindh.  In  1938  there  were  communal 
riots  in  Sukkur  over  what  was  known  as  Manzil 
Gah — a  big  maidan  with  a  popular  Hindu  temple 
on  its  outskirts.  Muslims  wanted  to  remove  the  temple 
and  build  a  mosque  near  its  site.  In  the  riots  which 
errupted  for  four  days  many  lives  of  Hindus  and 
Muslims  were  lost.  The  killings  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  permanent  and  growing  tension  between  the  two 
communities,  and  all  over  Sindh.  In  1939  Bhagat 
Kanwar,  who  was  a  Sufi  saint  by  temperament  and 
sang  and  danced  over  melodious  bhajans  attended 
both  by  Hindus  and  Muslims,  was  shot  dead  at 
Ruk  railway  station.  That  filled  the  Hindu  commu¬ 
nity  with  fear  and  anger.  This  was  followed  by  the 
assassination  of  Shri  Pamnani,  a  Hindu  Congress¬ 
man,  and  a  member  of  the  Sind  assembly  near 
Sukkur.  Both  the  murders  were  cold-blooded  and 
without  provocation  and  of  persons  respected  by 
Hindus.  It  was  then  that  I  wrote  to  Gandhiji  for 
issuing  an  appeal  for  communal  peace. 

He  replied  on  27-l-’40: 
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My  dear  Malkani, 

Sindh  tragedy  has  cut  me  to  the  quick. 
Write  out  something  in  the  form  of  an  appeal 
and  I  shall  see  what  can  be  done.  My  remedy 
is  one. 

Love, 

Bapu 

Even  in  1940  there  were  signs  of  rising  public 
discontent  in  India  and  a  fear  of  German  invasion  of 
England.  Political  correspondence  was  going  on  with 
the  view  of  transfer  of  substantial  political  power 
but  without  success.  We  believed  that  perhaps  the 
time  was  ripe  for  launching  a  fresh  movement.  On 
enquiry  Gandhiji  wrote  to  me  on  10-4-’4Q: 

My  dear  Malkani, 

...  In  view  of  your  ever-increasing  liabi¬ 
lity  there  you  must  be  glued  to  Sindh.  Don’t 
be  in  a  hurry  to  join  the  Satyagraha  Committee. 
You  are  of  it,  without  being  a  member.  There 
is  no  struggle  in  sight  yet.  Silent  work  is  what 
is  needed  to  give  courage. 

Love, 

Bapu 

Sevagram. 

Meanwhile  another  disturbing  factor  broke  out 
in  Sindh.  One  “Pir  Pagaro”,  a  Muslim  religious  chief, 
living  in  Pir-Jo-Goth,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Sukkur 
town,  organized  a  local  semi-military  force  devoted  to 
the  Pir.  Plis  disciples  were  mostly  the  famous  “Hurs” 
of  Sanghar  who  were  dare-devil  dacoits.  The  Pir 
feared  that  after  the  invasion  of  England  by  Germans, 
t  here  would  be  a  political  vacuum  in  Sindh.  He 
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wanted  to  prepare  a  religio-military  force  of  fanatics  to 
meet  that  contingency.  There  was  loot  and  murder 
in  villages  of  central  Sindh  infested  by  Hurs.  The  Pir 
was  non-communal  and  Hindus  lived  at  peace  in  his 
village  and  some  were  even  employed  by  him.  He  even 
talked  of  Gandhi  and  his  welfare  work  in  villages 
and  invited  me  as  a  Congressman  to  organize  village 
industries,  especially  Khadi,  where  his  disciples  lived. 
His  chief  enemy  was  the  British  Government  and  in 
1941  he  incited  a  sort  of  raid  to  assert  his  importance. 
The  Karachi-Lahore  Mail,  while  running  at  full 
speed,  was  derailed  and  overturned  by  Hurs  about 
40  miles  north  of  Hyderabad  town.  More  than  30 
people  were  killed  outright  and  some  by  gunfire. 
The  next  morning  I  accompanied  the  D.M.  to  the 
site  and  our  volunteers  helped  in  lifting  the  muti¬ 
lated  corpses  into  empty  railway  coaches.  They  were 
burnt,  Hindus  and  Muslims  together,  in  the  Hindu 
cremation  ground  at  Hyderabad.  This  disaster  created 
a  grave  problem  of  law  and  order  and  doubts  about 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  Government.  Soon 
after  the  Pir  was  arrested,  kept  in  the  Central  Jail 
at  Hyderabad,  secretly  hanged  and  buried  inside  the 
Jail,  without  any  knowledge  about  the  spot  of  his 
burial.  The  natural  result  was  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
in  Hyderabad  city,  where  I  lived.  At  that  time,  the 
migration  of  Hindus  towards  towns  began  as  a  move¬ 
ment.  Nearly  10,000  Hindus  left  Shikarpur  town  for 
Sukkur.  The  population  of  Hyderabad  grew  rapidly 
by  the  immigration  of  villagers  from  adjoining  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  organized  a  Volunt- 
teer  Corps  in  my  ward  of  the  city  which  was  exposed 
to  incursions  of  dacoits  from  villages.  The  Corps  had 
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ten  Sikh  chaukidars ,  25  Purbia  chaukidars ,  100  volun¬ 
teers  for  night  patrol  and  even  50  ladies  under  training 
— all  armed  with  lathis,  while  we  were  trying  to  get 
licences  for  fire-arms.  Two  other  quarters,  where  the 
population  was  mixed,  there  were  also  Muslim  volun¬ 
teers.  In  this  affair  of  self-defence  against  dacoits,  we 
had  even  the  support  of  the  Superintendent  of  Police. 
I  thought  that  it  was  my  duty  as  a  citizen  to  infuse 
some  courage  in  people  to  defend  themselves  even 
with  sticks  against  attack. 

But  in  July  1940  the  Congress  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  passed  what  is  known  as  the  “Poona  Resolu¬ 
tion”,  cancelling  the  former  “Wardha  Resolution”. 
The  Poona  Resolution  prohibited  the  Congress  from 
indulging  in  organizing  Volunteer  Corps  based  on 
violence,  though  for  self-defence.  It  went  further  and 
said  that  “any  other  volunteer  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  self-defence  with  which  Congressmen  are 
associated,  must  likewise  adhere  to  non-violence”. 
Both  the  Resolutions  were  moved  by  Shri  Rajagopala- 
chari.  So  I  wrote  to  Rajaji  on  l-8-’40  to  clear  the 
confusion  created  in  Congress  circles.  He  replied,  on 
10-8-’40: 

My  dear  Malkani, 

.  .  .  Under  the  circumstances,  stated  by 
you,  the  only  course  open  to  you  appears  to  me 
to  give  up  your  connection  with  the  Congress 
and  do  your  best  as  you  have  been  now  doing. 
The  Congress  cannot  possibly  adopt  a  policy 
which  results  in  confusion,  as  it  must,  if  the  same 
Congressman  has  to  adopt  non-violence  in  Con¬ 
gress  work  and  assist  the  use  of  force  as  a 
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member  of  another  organization,  even  though 
in  self-defence.  .  .  . 

Tours  sincerely , 

C.  Rajagopalachari 

I  then  sent  a  copy  of  Rajaji’s  letter  to  Acharya 
Kripalani,  the  General  Secretary  of  A.I.C.C.  and  then 
a  copy  also  to  Gandhiji  for  his  final  views.  He  replied 
on  9th  August  1940: 

My  dear  Malkani, 

Rajaji  has  sent  me  your  letter  for  reply. 
Surely  the  Resolution  of  Poona  has  only  one 
meaning  and  it  cancels  the  Wardha  Resolution. 
You  may  therefore  abide  by  the  interpretation 
but  not  act  up  to  it.  What  you  are  doing  is  the 
right  thing  for  you.  Therefore,  you  should  quiet¬ 
ly  resign  and  go  on  doing  your  work  fearlessly. 
Thereby  you  will  be  a  true  Congressman.  .  .  . 
This  is  for  your  personal  guidance  not  for 
publication  lest  it  hurts  the  Congress. 

With  loves, 

Bapu 


Gandhiji’s  reply  cleared  the  confusion  in  my 
mind,  but  was  a  big  challenge  to  me  personally — to 
reject  the  Poona  Resolution  and  do  what  I  was 
doing  as  the  right  thing  to  be  done  under  the  circum¬ 
stances;  that  I  should  continue  to  organize  the 
people  even  for  violence,  as  they  were  not  ready  for 
non-violence.  At  that  time  the  R.  S.  S.  had  deputed 
a  top  man  to  Sindh  and  he  was  quietly  observing 
what  I,  as  a  senior  Congressman,  was  doing.  He 
seized  the  opportunity  of  organizing  a  Volunteer 
Corps  of  his  own,  which  was  soon  joined  by  most 
volunteers  of  my  Corps,  but  with  a  clearer  mind  and 
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firm  policy.  I  accepted  the  take-over  rather  quietly 
and  so  for  some  time  was  suspected  of  R.  S.  S.  incli¬ 
nations.  The  suspicion  was  not  entirely  baseless, 
though  I  remained  within  the  Congress.  My  doubts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  non-violence  in  the  prevail¬ 
ing  conditions  of  Sindh  erupted  again  and  I  wrote 
to  Gandhiji  accordingly.  In  his  reply,  dated  21-5-’42, 
he  wrote: 


My  dear  Malkani, 

.  .  .  From  my  writings  my  opinion  must 
be  clear  to  you.  For  yourself  I  can  say  quite 
clearly,  if  your  heart  tells  you  that  you  should 
take  the  sword  you  will  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 
In  these  times,  every  one  must  be  true  to  himself, 
and  do  what  impels  him  to.  If  the  Congress  disci¬ 
pline  comes  in  the  way,  you  should  resign  even 
as  I  advised  Munshi  to  do.  The  country  should 
get  your  full  service.  .  .  . 

Love, 

Bapu 

This  was  his  last  letter  written  to  me.  All  his  75 
original  letters  were  donated  by  me  to  Gandhi  Sangra- 
halaya  on  18  May,  1961. 


(e)  1942-1948 

In  August  1942  most  of  the  leading  Congress¬ 
men  of  Sindh  were  suddenly  arrested  and  put  in 
jail  without  trial  and  in  Q,  class.  We  learnt  that  we 
may  be  kept  in  confinement  as  long  as  the  war  lasted. 
In  fact,  I  was  released  in  March  1945.  This  was 
my  fourth  imprisonment,  bringing  up  my  total 
period  of  imprisonment  to  five  years.  I  decided  to 
translate  Gandhiji’s  important  books  into  Sindhi 
in  jail.  My  translation  of  his  Autobiography  and  Bhag- 
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wad  Gita  has  been  republished  several  times  but 
not  so  his  Self-restraint  v.  Self-indulgence.  I  continued 
this  occupation  during  my  fourth  and  longest  period 
of  incarceration.  Fortunately,  all  the  time  Shri  Jairam- 
das  Daulatram  and  other  leading  Sindhis  were  with 
me  in  the  same  yard.  Shri  Jairamdas  is  a  devoted 
follower  of  Gandhiji  and  he  helped  me  in  my  work 
by  reading  my  translations  with  me  and  suggesting 
improvements.  He  would  always  insist  on  a  correct 
translation  and  also  the  appropriate  choice  of  words. 
This  was  quite  a  toilsome  job.  I  then  found  that  though 
Gandhiji  used  very  simple  English,  his  language  was 
always  clear,  brief  and  relevant.  Not  a  word  comd  be 
omitted  or  added  without  spoiling  the  translation. 
Every  word  and  idiom  had  been  caiefully  chosen. 

I  have  found  that  with  the  passing  of  time,  his  written 
word  reads  as  fresh  as  ever.  This  joint  exercise  over 
having  correct  translation  exhausted  both  Jairamdas 
and  myself.  Unfortunately  when  I  was  released  in 
March  1945  there  was  lack  of  printing  paper  due  to 
war  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  Sindhi  reading  public 
due  to  change  of  mood  after  Partition.  I  could  only 
get  one  book  printed.  I  had  also  translated  Jawahar- 
lalji’s  Autobiography  and  though  it  was  printed,  the 
papers  were  left  unbound  and  without  cover  in 
Sindh,  for  no  one  would  buy  it.  The  prevailing  mood 
was  of  unrest  and  anger. 

In  1945  I  again  resumed  my  constructive  work. 
After  a  few  months,  it  was  announced  that  there 
would  be  fresh  elections  to  the  Sindh  Assembly.  I 
had  scrupulously  avoided  party  policies  up  till  now. 
For  long  I  was  not  even  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  Committee  or  a  Member  of  the  A. I.  Con¬ 
gress  Committee.  By  temperament  I  was  not  suited 
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for  elections  and  playing  partisan  politics,  but  some¬ 
how  I  caught  the  contagion  and  was  tempted  to  apply 
for  a  Congress  ticket,  which  I  got  easily.  Both  Jawa- 
harlalji  and  Vallabhbhai  were  glad  to  approve  my 
decision,  but  I  was  anxious  to  have  the  final  approval 
of  Gandhiji.  I  met  him  on  a  Monday,  which  was  his 
silence  day.  He  looked  at  me  and  was  surprised,  but 
he  could  clearly  see  that  I  liked  to  go  to  the  Assembly. 
So  he  did  not  dissuade  me  and  gave  his  approval  in 
silence  with  a  smile.  This  was  his  greatness  that  he 
sized  up  a  man  by  his  intuition,  and  met  his  desires 
as  far  as  possible.  I  told  others  that  Gandhiji  had 
given  his  approval,  but  I  knew  that  he  gave  his  ap¬ 
proval  knowing  my  desire.  But  knowing  that  he 
preferred  constructive  work  to  work  in  legislatures 
I  have  tried  to  be  loyal  to  him  in  spirit.  Though  I  was 
for  two  years  in  Sindh  Assembly  and  for  ten  years 
in  the  Parliament,  I  have  strived  to  give  much  more 
attention  to  constructive  work  and  used  my  mem¬ 
bership  for  advancing  my  cause. 

I  was  elected  without  difficulty  because  Congress 
credit  was  at  its  height,  and  any  Congressman  could 
be  successful  as  a  candidate.  But  I  was  given  a  rural 
constituency  in  Hyderabad  District,  whose  sitting 
member  was  a  Bania  who  had  become  a  Zamindar 
and  now  an  M.L.A.  It  was  the  most  difficult  contest 
during  that  election.  I  won  by  a  few  thousand  votes 
but  Congress  had  to  spend  about  Rs.  45,000/-  on  the 
election  in  the  year  1945.  For  me  it  was  a  novel 
and  unique  experience,  not  to  be  repeated  again.  But 
being  an  M.L.A.  brought  me  some  satisfaction.  I  began 
to  draw  a  monthly  allowance  of  Rs.  300/-  I  began 
to  travel  1st  class,  which  soon  became  a  habit  with 
me;  I  understood  what  was  a  personal  bank  account 
R.-3 
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and  learnt  to  handle  a  private  cheque  book.  I  also 
ceased  to  draw  any  allowance  from  Gandhiji. 

But  I  had  one  great  personal  anxiety.  I  had  a 
grown-up  daughter  of  marriageable  age  whom  I 
could  marry  in  a  decent  family  only  by  paying  an 
indecent  dowry.  I  belonged  to  the  Sindhi  Amil  com¬ 
munity  of  Hyderabad,  infamous  for  paying  extortionate 
dowries.  I  paid  no  dowry  on  the  marriage  of  my 
first  daughter,  but  I  thought  I  would  have  to  make 
up  for  that  by  paying  extra  dowry  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  my  second  daughter.  In  anticipation  of  that 
I  had  to  sell  my  own  house  and  even  took  an  advance 
of  Rs.  2000/-  for  it.  I  felt  unhappy,  not  only  because 
I  had  to  become  homeless  but  also  because  I  was 
against  the  system  of  paying  dowry.  I  then  wrote  to 
Gandhiji,  as  he  was  my  last  refuge  and  went  to  meet 
him  at  Poona.  On  the  day  I  saw  him,  Scuheta  Kripa- 
laniji  was  also  present  and  he  was  persuading  her  to 
take  up  the  charge  of  Kasturba  Fund  as  Secretary. 
But  on  one  condition  only — that  she  would  live  at 
Wardha  and  make  it  the  headquarters  of  her  work 
and  leave  Allahabad  where  Acharya  Kripalani  lived. 
She  pleaded  for  time  to  consider  the  offer  and  ulti¬ 
mately  perhaps  she  preferred  to  live  with  Kripalani- 
ji.  When  I  put  my  domestic  case  before  him  he  seri¬ 
ously  considered  it  and  then  firmly  gave  me  two 
alternatives — either  to  pay  the  dowry  but  not  attend 
the  marriage  and  leave  the  Congress  or  not  pay  the 
dowry  at  any  cost,  even  if  my  daughter  remained 
unmarried.  I  was  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  because 
both  alternatives  were  difficult  to  accept.  This  was 
the  only  occasion  that  I  sought  Gandhiji’s  advice 
on  personal  affairs.  He  asked  me  to  pursue  truth  as 
it  appeared  to  me  to  the  bitter  end.  I  returned  home 
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worried  and  dejected  but  determined  not  to  pay 
any  dowry.  Fortunately  destiny  or  the  Divine  power 
came  to  my  rescue  and  I  got  a  bridegroom  who  did 
not  claim  any  dowry.  I  saved  my  house  and  also 
my  reputation. 

Meanwhile,  the  political  situation  in  the  country 
and  so  in  Sindh  began  to  deteriorate  very  rapidly. 
There  was  an  insistent  demand  for  Pakistan  and  events 
were  inevitably  leading  towards  it.  In  an  Assembly 
of  60  members  the  Chief  Minister,  Mir  Gulam  Ali 
Talpur,  had  a  majority  of  only  one  or  two.  All  Hindus 
had  sought  the  Congress  ticket  and  were  elected  to 
the  Assembly.  After  the  short  budget  session  of  1946 
we  Congressmen  were  able  to  seduce  one  or  two 
Muslims  to  our  party  and  we  thought  we  had  a 
majority.  In  the  June  session  we  wanted  to  move  a 
vote  of  no-confidence  against  the  League  party,  but 
the  Governor,  Sir  Francis  Muddy,  forestalled  us  by 
suddenly  proroguing  the  Assembly.  I  was  then  deput¬ 
ed  to  meet  Jawaharlalji  in  Allahabad  and  seek 
from  him  the  clarification  of  certain  constitutional 
points.  I  had  an  interview  with  him  on  16-7-’46  and 
he  gave  his  opinion  in  consultation  with  Shri  Krishna 
Menon  who  was  with  him  at  that  time.  This  was  as 
follows:  (1)  The  next  meeting  of  the  Assembly  will 
have  to  be  called  by  the  Governor  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  some  official  business  to  transact.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  constitutional  provision  for 
‘requisition5  by  members.  (2)  With  regard  to  proro¬ 
gation  of  the  Assembly,  he  was  not  quite  clear  of 
constitutional  law  on  the  point;  (3)  With  regard  to 
the  motion  of  no-confidence,  he  advised  that  we 
should  not  have  been  hasty  about  throwing  out  Mir 
Bunde  Ali  with  a  majority  of  one  or  two,  which  would 
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be  undependable,  considering  that  the  Government 
and  the  administration  were  against  the  coalition  of 
Muslim  nationalists  and  the  Congress.  I  then  return¬ 
ed  to  Karachi  and  gave  a  note  about  my  interview  to 

the  Congress  party. 

Shortly  after  I  was  deputed  by  the  Congiess 
to  tour  in  Rajasthan  to  find  out  its  capacity  of  receiv¬ 
ing  displaced  persons  and  rehabilitating  them,  in  case 
there  was  partition.  After  visiting  several  towns  I 
thought  Rajasthan  could  hardly  absorb  10,000  refu¬ 
gees  (In  fact,  when  partition  came,  Rajasthan  had 
to  take  3  lakh  Sindhi  refugees  and  I  as  Director  of 
Rehabilitation,  Rajasthan,  had  to  re-settle  them.) 
When  I  was  in  Bikaner,  the  last  stage  of  my  tour,  1 
learnt  on  the  Radio  that  an  agreement  was  arrived  at 
between  the  Congress  and  Muslim  League  about  the 
creation  of  Pakistan  and  the  peaceful  exchange  ot 
populations. 

But  then  began  a  series  of  tragic  events  that 
save  birth  to  Pakistan  in  the  minds  of  people  and 
shook  India,  until  the  death  of  Gandhiji.  The  drama 
unfolded  itself  with  the  Direct  Action  Day  which 
launched  riots  in  Calcutta,  on  16th  August  1946  and 
ended  with  riots  in  Delhi  and  Karachi  in  January 
1948.  The  Sindh  Assembly  was  dissolved  by  the  end 
of  December  1946  and  in  the  new  Assembly  I,  like 
many  members,  was  re-elected  without  contest.  I 
then  organized  a  peace  corps  in  Hyderabad  and  then 
The  All  Sindh  Peace  Committee  in  Karachi  with  Shri 
Tamshed  Nusserwanji  as  Chairman.  I  toured  in  Sindh 
in  1947  along  with  several  Muslim  leaders  to  allay 
panic  and  to  slow  down  the  panicky  rush  of  migration 
to  India.  I  was  deputed  by  the  Congress  several  times  to 
meet  leaders  in  Delhi  to  acquaint  them  with  the  tense 
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situation  in  Sindh.  The  Delhi  riots  followed  by  riots 
in  Karachi  convinced  us  that  the  migration  of  Sindhi 
Hindus  must  be  now  organized  by  the  Central  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  drafted  a  Congress  Resolution  to  that  effect 
and  was  then  authorised  to  fly  to  Delhi  to  persuade 
the  Prime  Minister  to  approve  of  such  a  decision.  At 
that  time  Gandhiji  was  staying  in  the  Birla  House 
and  where  I  met  him  three  or  four  times.  He  asked  me 
many  questions  and  then  advised  that  the  time  had 
come  for  Government  of  India  to  arrange  for  the 
exodus  of  Sindhis. 

Meanwhile,  two  things  happened:  I  went  to  say 
good-bye  to  Gandhiji  on  30th  January  as  I  was  fly¬ 
ing  back  to  Sindh  on  the  morning  of  31st.  I  met 
him  just  an  hour  and  a  half  before  he  was  assassinated. 
He  was  sitting  in  the  sun  wearing  a  Burmese  straw 
hat  and  his  whole  copper-coloured  body  was  shining 
in  the  setting  sun.  He  gave  me  his  blessings  in  his 
own  way  by  thumping  me  on  the  back  and  said:  “See 
that  every  Sindhi  Hindu  is  first  sent  out  by  you  out¬ 
side.  You  must  follow  them.  Tell  Mr.  Khuhro  that  I 
am  willing  to  come  to  Sindh  if  he  will  allow  me  and 
I  will  then  try  to  remove  the  tensions  between  Hin¬ 
dus  and  Muslims.  Ask  him  to  write  to  Jinnah  and  take 
his  permission.”  I  then  made  this  announcement 
on  my  return  in  many  newspapers.  Taking  his  bless¬ 
ings  I  returned  to  Sindh  on  the  next  day  by  air.  I 
followed  his  advice  and  left  Sindh  only  when  migration 
had  become  a  trickle  and  I  was  transferred  from 
Sindh  to  Rajkot  to  rehabilitate  Sindhis  there.  Since 
then  I  have  tried  to  be  loyal  to  his  memory  by  serv¬ 
ing  mainly  Harijans  and  more  especially,  sweepers 
and  scavengers,  the  weakest  section  of  the  Hindu 
community. 
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GANDHIJI’S  IMPACT  ON  ME 

It  is  rather  a  delicate  task  to  realize  the  kind  of 
impact  Gandhiji  had  on  my  life.  One  is  rather  likely 
to  over-estimate  his  influence,  while  others  are  in¬ 
clined  to  under-estimate  it.  His  life  and  teachings  did 
not  completely  change  my  attitudes.  I  was  not  “con¬ 
verted”  by  him,  to  his  way  of  life,  but  his  influence 
can  be  observed  in  some  of  my  activities  and  ways  of 
thinking.  But  generally  speaking  he  created  an  at¬ 
mosphere  favourable  to  his  way  of  life  but  which 
was  to  some  extent  inherent  in  me.  To  separate  the 
two  would  require  much  introspection  and  discrimi¬ 
nation,  of  which  I  find  myself  incapable.  There  was 
one  great  quality  in  Gandhiji.  He  believed  that  no 
man  is  totally  evil  and  no  one  is  perfect  but  man  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  both,  struggling  or  drifting  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  if  on  the  whole  he  was  trying  to 
be  good,  then  Gandhiji  would  lend  a  helping  hand  so 
that  the  evil  in  him  would  be  overcome.  Somehow  he 
saw  some  good  in  me  and  hoped  that  it  could  be 
strengthened.  My  greatest  debt  to  Gandhiji  is  that  he 
tried  to  draw  out  the  best  in  me  so  that  I  grew  in 
my  stature,  as  I  would  never  have  grown  otherwise. 
The  greatest  debt  to  Gandhiji  of  all  those  who  came 
near  him  was  that  they  grew  in  goodness,  but  that 
goodness,  though  personal  to  begin  with,  became  of 
social  value  later.  Perhaps  I  have  some  sort  of  an 
individual  conscience,  but  under  his  influence,  it  grew 
to  be  some  sort  of  a  social  conscience.  He  made  me 
feel  that  I  was  essentially  a  social  being  and  my  per¬ 
sonal  goodness  lay  in  doing  public  service.  This  was 

38 
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I  think  his  unique  contribution  to  Indians  who  knew 
him. 

When  I  was  a  professor  by  vocation  in  Bihar 
from  1914  to  1920,  I  organized  a  “poor  boys  fund55 
and  used  to  collect  small  monthly  donations  from 
professors  and  boys  to  distribute  them  among  poor 
students,  in  cash  or  kind.  I  also  used  to  visit  adjoining 
villages  to  observe  peasant  life  and  I  soon  became  a 
Director  of  the  District  Co-operative  Bank  with 
the  intention  to  help  poor  peasants.  This  work  used 
to  give  me  satisfaction.  Later  in  1927-29  there  were 
two  floods  and  one  drought  in  the  desert  of  Sindh. 
Then  on  my  own  account  I  organized  Sindh  Relief 
Committees  almost  single-handed  to  give  relief,  as 
it  had  perhaps  never  been  done  before.  It  was  a 
hard  job,  but  I  loved  to  do  it  so  that  the  difficulties 
did  not  deter  me.  Gandhiji  in  Gujarat  observed  it 
and  appreciated  my  efforts.  He  then  immediately 
helped  me  with  men  and  money  with  all  his  heart.  It 
was  then  that  he  entered  my  heart  as  a  father  would 
enter  the  heart  of  his  son.  He  became  a  real  “Bapu55 
to  me. 

Observing  my  liking  for  the  poor  Muslim  pea¬ 
sants  of  Sindh,  he  gave  a  novel  turn  to  my  life’s  pur¬ 
pose.  In  1928  he  wrote  to  me  twice  and  when  he 
visited  Sindh  in  December,  he  spoke  to  me  whether 
I  would  serve  as  the  Secretary  of  an  anti-untouchabi- 
lity  league,  that  he  wished  to  organize.  Almost 
thoughtlessly  I  agreed  to  take  up  the  service  of  un¬ 
touchables,  though  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of 
untouchables  and  what  was  untouchability.  In  Sindh 
there  were  hardly  any  indigenous  untouchables  ex¬ 
cept  the  Kolhi ,  the  Megwal  and  the  Bhil,  who  had 
emigrated  from  Saurashtra  and  Jaisalmer.  They 
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were  mostly  living  in  rural  areas  in  the  midst  of  Mus¬ 
lims  and  had  almost  acquired  Moslem  habits  of  food, 
dress  and  speech.  I  had,  as  an  educated  Sindhi  Hindu 
no  repugnance  and  much  less  contempt  for  untouch¬ 
ables.  Personally  I  treated  Muslims  and  Christians  as 
equally  Indians,  and  between  urban  and  rural  people 
I  had  a  liking  for  rural  people.  So  I  easily  accepted 
Gandhiji’s  offer,  more  so  as  I  had  not  made  much 
headway  with  Kliadi  and  village  work  among  Mus¬ 
lims  of  Sindh.  But  I  hardly  realized  then  that  this 
was  going  to  be  my  life-work  after  1933,  and  at  the 
age  of  43.  I  now  find  that  I  was  helped  by  Gandhiji 
to  discover  my  real  sphere  of  work  and  service  and 
that  though  I  was  bom  a  city  man,  educated  in  Wes¬ 
tern  ways,  my  heart  was  in  villages.  I  have  loved  to 
serve  mainly  the  poor  and  recently  the  Bhangis — the 
lowest  of  the  low. 

With  regard  to  Gandhiji’s  great  principles  of 
Truth  and  Ahimsa,  I  think  that  I  was,  as  a  boy, 
and  later  as  a  man,  naturally  truthful.  I  may  have 
inadvertently  and  occasionally  suppressed  the  truth 
but  I  have  rarely  told  a  lie  deliberately  and  much  less 
for  injuring  anybody.  I  am  really  incapable  of  telling 
a  lie  because  it  would  be  written  large  on  my  face 
and  will  betray  me.  I  have  therefore  never  ventured 
much  in  politics.  Nor  have  I  made  “experiments” 
with  Truth  in  my  life.  Truth  is  simple  to  recognize 
and  appreciate.  But  Gandhiji’s  truth  was  a  complex 
process  of  discovering  the  implications  of  Truth,  in 
private  as  well  as  in  public  matters  and  pursuing  it  in 
action  at  any  cost.  I  have  neither  the  perception  nor 
the  courage  of  Gandhiji  to  pursue  the  quest  of  Truth, 
but  I  certainly  appreciate  such  Truth  and  try  to  fol¬ 
low  it,  according  to  my  limited  capacity.  For  ins- 
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tance,  when  I  say  something,  I  try  my  best  to  do 
accordingly,  and  feel  guilty  if  I  fail. 

But  non-violence  is  not  natural  to  me,  and  as  a 
Sindhi.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  an  angry  man. 
I  had  never  thought  of  non-violence  as  a  virtue  to  be 
cultivated;  rather  I  used  to  think  that  shouting  and 
becoming  angry  became  a  manly  man.  Even  now,  I  do 
get  angry  in  certain  situations,  but  almost  never  with 
individuals.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  leave  any 
adversary  behind  me  on  my  death.  I  am  learning  the 
hard  lesson  even  now  that  one  must  discriminate  bet¬ 
ween  evil  and  the  evil-doer,  and  vent  his  anger  on  evil 
and  never  on  the  evil-doer.  I  generally  avoid  the  evil¬ 
doer  without  making  any  attempt  to  convert  him.  This 
is  a  very  valuable  lesson  that  Gandhiji  taught  me  and 
I  do  my  best  about  it.  But  Gandhiji  went  one  great 
step  forward  and  shaped  non-violence  as  a  weapon  to 
fight  for  individual  and  social  justice.  This  was  a  unique 
idea  which  has  now  spread  all  over  the  world  and  will 
be  considered  as  Gandhiji’s  greatest  gift.  I  have  ac¬ 
cepted  this  idea  gradually  and  in  a  halting  manner, 
but  progressively.  I  accept  non-violence  in  my  dealings 
with  individuals,  of  course,  and  even  with  regard  to 
groups.  I  accept  non-violence  as  a  weapon  exter¬ 
nally  but  my  mind  is  yet  wavering  with  regard  to  its 
use  against  groups — of  castes,  communities  and  creeds. 
I  yet  doubt  whether  it  could  be  used  as  an  inter¬ 
national  weapon  against  hostile  nations.  It  is  one 
of  two  different  ways  of  life  but  I  increasingly  used  it 
in  domestic  and  national  affairs.  For  me,  non-violence 
is  less  a  metaphysical  question  and  more  a  question 
of  practical  policy.  How  I  hope  it  could  also  be  a 
matter  of  my  faith,  some  day  in  my  life. 
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With  regard  to  property,  Gandhiji  was  quite  clear 
that  there  should  be  no  accumulation,  small  or  big. 
This  is  an  advice  of  perfection  in  modern  times  when 
of  all  ‘isms’,  materialism  is  the  most  common  ‘ism  . 
Indians  are  so  oriented  by  the  past  and  the  present 
that  accumulation  of  property  has  been  regarded  as 
a  chief  virtue  to  be  inculcated.  Gandhiji  therefore 
made  a  compromise  and  advised  the  growing  “limi¬ 
tation  of  wants”.  This  is  a  time  when  conventional 
necessaries  of  the  past  are'  considered  as  necessities 
now  and  luxuries  are  regarded  as  conventional  neces¬ 
saries  or  as  symbols  of  status.  In  one  ol  my  early 
talks  he  told  me  that  at  one  time  he  went  in  for  a 
life  insurance  policy,  but  later  followed  the  Biblical 
maxim  and  thought  that  a  worker  was  worth  his  wages 
and  God  will  provide  one’s  wherewithals.  I  too 
held  a  Government  insurance  policy  for  Rs.  4,000/-, 
payable  at  the  age  of  50,  but  at  the  same  early  age  I 
did  not  accept  his  advice.  But  observing  Gandhiji  as 
an  embodiment  of  a  “simple  life  and  high  thinking”  I 
imbibed  the  habit  of  living  a  simple  life.  I  began  with 
only  two  changes  of  thick  Khadi  clothes,  in  1921, 
when  I  wore  one  and  washed  the  other.  I  also  had  not 
a  single  piece  of  furniture  except  a  few  mats,  but  had 
to  buy  a  folding  iron  cot  for  Rs.  20/-  for  my  wife. 
She  found  it  painful  to  sit  and  sleep  on  the  hard  floor 
as  I  did.  The  equipment  of  the  kitchen  was  of  the 
simplest  and  I  never  had  anything  to  spare  for  “enter¬ 
tainments”  of  wife  and  two  children.  In  fact  I  had 
then  a  rare  experience  of  progressive  “demotion”  of 
allowance  from  Rs.  275/-  in  1921  to  Rs.  125/-  in  1945. 
At  the  end  my  life,  as  member  of  the  Servants  of  the 
People  Society,  I  hope  to  end  again  on  a  monthly 
allowance  of  Rs.  275/-.  I  had  no  bank  account  then  and 
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no  use  for  a  cheque  book.  Yet  I  never  borrowed  a  rupee 
from  anyone.  However  I  had  and  have  two  weaknesses — 
I  love  fruits  and  like  to  purchase  books.  With  regard  to 
books,  I  have  always  observed  a  lax  standard  of 
morals — I  buy  and  also  borrow  books,  but  do  not  return 
them  voluntarily;  yet  four  times  in  my  life  I  gifted 
away  my  “accumulation  of  books”  to  public  libraries 
and  yet  books  are  always  round  about  me  to  read,  to 
see,  to  touch,  to  make  me  feel  like  a  professor.  I  have 
bequeathed  them  to  the  Society  when  I  am  no  more. 
With  regard  to  fruits,  I  love  to  eat  them,  but  now 
supplement  them  by  a  decent  supply  from  my  own 
kitchen  garden.  After  1946,  when  I  had  money 
to  save,  I  have  been  giving  10%  of  my  salary  in 
charity,  as  a  “share”  of  Society.  Recently,  I  have 
gone  a  step  forward  by  thinking  that  the  little  pro¬ 
perty  I  now  hold  is  a  trust,  but  have  no  present  inten¬ 
tion  of  parting  with  it.  Gandhiji’s  way  is  hard  and 
long,  but  I  think  I  have  moved  on  it,  though  slowly. 

There  are  a  few  other  things  about  which  I  would 
have  made  progress  any  day,  but  moved  more  rapid¬ 
ly  under  his  pervading  influence.  I  am  punctual  in 
keeping  time,  orderly  in  keeping  things,  clean  in  social 
habits  and  dislike  waste.  I  have  almost  specialised  in 
the  last  two  items  in  a  public  way.  My  hands  are  not 
shapely  to  look  at  but  they  are  very  useful  in  doing 
any  job,  including  public  scavenging.  I  have  been 
a  vegetarian  by  stages,  which  is  not  easy  for  a  Hindu 
Sindhi  and  have  recently  given  up  eating  sweets  to  which 
Hindus  are  addicted.  I  am  thrifty  in  expenditure,  but 
I  hope  short  of  being  a  miser  and  do  not  buy  expen¬ 
sive  things.  These  and  other  work-a-day  qualities 
I  always  had  but  in  a  Gandhian  way  of  life  they 
assumed  a  special  importance.  Whatever  I  have  im- 
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bibed  or  partially  adopted  from  Gandhiji,  I  consider 
my  great  good  fortune  to  have  seen,  met,  talked  and 
worked  with  Gandhiji  during  the  life-period  of  28 
years.  After  his  death  and  for  some  years  I  could  not 
mention  his  name  and  any  public  mention  brought 
tears  to  my  eyes.  The  voice  of  Gandhiji  every  Friday 
morning  on  the  Radio  is  for  me  a  reminder  of  the  deep 
debt  which  I  owe  to  him  and  which  I  am  trying  to 
repay  during  my  life. 


4 

THE  WHIRLWIND  TOUR 

[I  was  released  from  Hyderabad  (Sindh)  Central  Jail  in 
March  1933  and  then  went  for  a  change  on  a  tour  of  Northern 
India.  At  Delhi  I  called  on  Thakkar  Bapa,  then  the  General 
Secretary  of  Harijan  Sevak  Sangh,  residing  in  the  Birla  Kothi, 
Birla  Mills.  He  then  insisted  that  I  should  remain  in  the  Delhi 
and  be  a  Joint  Secretary  of  the  Harijan  Sevak  Sangh.  In  1934 
Gandhiji’s  Harijan  Tour  started,  and  Thakkar  Bapa  and  I  used 
to  accompany  him  by  turns.  This  series  of  articles  on  “The 
Whirlwind  Tour”  was  written  when  I  was  with  Gandhiji  in 
the  tour  of  Southern  India  and  in  charge  of  the  party.  I  also 
later  wrote  a  booklet  on  the  Harijan  Tour  in  Sindhi.] 

I 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  December  1933  that  I 
joined  Mahatma  Gandhiji’s  party  and  it  was  on  the 
16th  of  January  1934  that  I  left  him  at  Calicut,  to 
return  to  Delhi.  I  saw  much  and  gave  my  ear  to  what 
he  said,  in  public  or  in  private.  Friends  have  asked 
questions  but  perhaps  my  impressions  of  that  tour 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  a  wider  circle. 
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To  begin  with  it  is  said  that  when  the  Civil  Dis¬ 
obedience  movement  failed  Gandhiji  looked  round 
for  a  new  fighting  front.  The  attack  on  untouch- 
ability  was  the  new  offensive — long  meditated  now 
executed.  This  change  of  activity  is  considered  a 
masterful  piece  of  tactics.  I  cannot  do  better  than 
reproduce  the  trend  of  his  conversation  with  two 
Hungarian  ladies — mother  and  daughter,  both  artists 
— at  Bangalore.  It  was  about  12  a.m.  and  Gandhiji 
was  just  reposing  to  snatch  a  short  snap  before  getting 
ready  for  another  long  talk  with,  what  he  called,  “his 
employers” — the  millowners  of  Ahmedabad.  The 
older  lady  whispered  what  noble  work  he  was  doing. 
In  low,  firm,  almost  passionate  notes  he  replied: 
“Yes,  but  this  work  is  not  of  my  seeking.  It  has  come 
to  me.  The  inner  voice  has  prompted  me  to  do  it.  It 
is  not  my  work,  but  God’s  work.”  I  once  asked  him 
how  the  whole  thing  happened  and  his  reply  was 
something  like  this:  “You  know  that  when  I  attend¬ 
ed  the  2nd  Round  Table  Conference  I  had  warned 
the  Premier  how  I  would  resist  the  vivisection  of  the 
Hindu  community,  if  need  be  with  my  life.  Well  when 
I  was  in  Yeravda  the  challenge  came  and  I  had  to 
be  true  to  my  word.  I  took  up  the  challenge.  Since 
then  a  chain  of  events  has  been  taking  me  from  one 
position  to  another.  After  my  third  fast,  though  inside, 
I  found  myself  suddenly  outside  the  jail.  My  extreme 
sensitiveness  or  keen  sense  of  honour,  call  it  what  you 
may,  required  me  to  avoid  re-arrest,  for  a  period. 
What  else  could  I  do  but  concentrate  all  my  energies 
on  this  problem  during  that  period.” 

Many  people  want  to  know  what  good  his  tour 
is  doing  and  whether  there  is  an  adequate  response. 
Well  first  as  to  the  obvious — the  response  to  his  call. 
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We  reached  Bezwada  on  the  morning  of  the  16th. 
For  15  minutes  none  of  us  could  place  his  foot  on  the 
platform  for  fear  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  crowd. 
When  our  coach  was  suddenly  shunted  back  to  stand 
near  the  foot  of  the  overbridge,  we  had  to  cross,  while 
I  made  my  first  and  last  mistake  of  alighting  after  him. 
My  good  manners  and  want  of  sense  launched  me 
pushed  and  pushing  as  a  puny  particle,  in  the  mad¬ 
dest  part  of  a  mad  mass.  In  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
I  took  my  breath  and  plunged  for  all  I  was  worth, 
under  the  legs  of  kicking  bipeds,  to  take  my  proper 
place — in  front  of  my  staggering  master.  At  the  foot 
of  the  bridge  the  staggering  one  became  a  standing 
one,  until  he  was  suddenly  lifted  up  on  the  shoulders 
of  several  combatants  and  shoved  into  the  car  by 
my  side — to  the  great  amusement  of  all.  This  was 
my  first  experience  of  a  mad  tour  and  the  next  four 
days  soon  inured  me  to  all  the  shouts  and  yells  called 
human. 

Our  reception  at  Madras  was  a  surprise,  even  to 
him- for  whom  there  are  no  such  surprises.  The  sea  beach 
meeting  at  Madras,  organized  in  a  way  in  which  no 
ordinary  meeting  should  be  organized,  was  a  danger 
to  all  on  or  near  the  platform,  but  perhaps  the  first 
real  surprise  to  the  local  Government.  The  quivering 
platform  in  ten  minutes  became  an  ark  of  refuge  for 
crying  children  and  frightened  old  men.  It  is  there 
that  I  saw  a  wonderful  sight — not  men  but  heads, 
swaying  like  waves  but  all  waves  concentric  at  one 
bold,  bald  head.  The  meeting  had  to  be  summarily 
closed,  but  which  Vasudeva  took  the  modern  Krishna 
across  the  crests  of  a  more  dangerous  sea,  I  do  not 
know,  for  I  followed  safely  after  45  minutes  with  my 
purses  and  my  trinkets. 
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Bangalore  and  Mysore  released  their  own  crowds 
which  were  a  nightmare  to  us.  In  fact  I  must  confess 
that  without  the  assistance  which  the  police  rendered 
to  us  after  the  2nd  day  at  Madras  there  might  have 
been  a  tragic  breakdown  in  our  programme  at  any 
time. 

Well  so  much  for  the  obvious — the  much  repor¬ 
ted  but  perhaps  underrated — part  of  the  reception  in 
big  cities.  It  surprised,  then  bewildered  and  occa¬ 
sionally  annoyed  me  and  even  my  master.  The  recep¬ 
tion  on  the  way,  by  rail  or  by  motor,  was  a  peep  in 
the  wonderland.  No  time  was  too  late,  no  distance 
too  long,  no  trouble  too  great,  for  the  mere  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  look  at  him  who  was  rushing  at  all  times, 
over  all  distances.  I  am  sure  we  all  have  a  sixth  sense 
called  intuition,  which  any  great  emotion  easily 
evokes.  Otherwise  how  should  men,  women  and 
children — I  might  almost  say  birds  and  animals — 
stand  for  hours  lining  roads,  holding  flowers  and  in¬ 
cense  for  offerings,  suddenly  become  animated  by 
high  emotion  at  the  approach  of  our  car.  This  love 
of  a  nation  is  a  wonderful  thing  and  I  imagine  that 
no  human  being  has  received  such  unbounded  love, 
of  so  many  millions,  in  any  country,  in  historical 
times  as  Mahatma  Gandhi.  It  was  during  our  Guntur 
tour  that  some  people  were  shouting  their  welcome 
at  a  wayside  place.  The  secretary  sitting  in  front 
translated  the  words  and  said,  “Mahatmaji,  they  are 
calling  you  their  king.”  I  said,  “Bapu,  then  I  may 
become  your  Viceroy.”  He  simply  said,  “But  that 
may  be  a  degradation  for  me.” 

Quite  a  number  of  people  however  are  not  car¬ 
ried  away  by  these  demonstrations  of  embarassing 
love.  They  would  tell  me,  “Well,  all  this  does  not 
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mean  much.  These  Telugu  people  are  very  effusive. 
All  these  women  don’t  worry  about  the  message  of 
Mahatmaji.  They  desire  a  ‘darshard  and  hanker  after 
touching  his  feet.  .  .  .”  But  I  think  Mahatmaji  is 
under  no  delusion  himself.  He  knows  that  the  disease 
of  untouchability  is  a  deep-seated  one,  which  will  not 
easily  yield  even  to  his  expert  treatment.  But  if  he 
will  not  overrate  all  the  silly  effusions  of  love  he  will 
not  underrate  the  deep  and  broad  trend  of  sympathy 
for  his  mission,  which  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

He  once  narrated  to  me  a  telling  incident:  “It  was 
in  1916  that  I  first  went  to  Sindh.  I  spoke  at  a  public 
meeting  in  the  morning;  thousands  attended.  In  the 
afternoon,  your  Durgadas  Advani  and  Jethmal 
Parsram  came  to  me.  They  were  holding  another 
meeting  in  the  evening  to  pass  resolutions  against 
vivisection  and  vaccination.  They  wanted  me  to  pre¬ 
side.  I  told  them  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  persons 
would  come,  for  this  was  a  different  matter.  They 
insisted  and  of  course  I  agreed.  I  went  and  found 
not  more  than  6  persons  in  front  of  me.  One  of 
them  was  a  lady  and  I  can  recall  the  names  of  all. 
I  am  liable  to  correction  when  I  say  thousands  at¬ 
tended  in  the  morning  meeting,  but  I  am  not  liable 
to  correction  when  I  say  only  6  persons  were  present 
in  the  evening.  I  am  as  mad  an  anti-vivisectionist 
now  as  ever  before,  but  people  will  not  respond  to 
all  my  calls.  That  they  do  come  now  in  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  shows  that  they  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  my  mission.  .  .  .”  At  one  meeting  an  old 
lady  hobbled  along  to  the  platform  and  gave  away 
her  necklace  to  him.  He  just  whispered,  “And  yet 
people  say  untouchability  is  not  going.”  To  my  mind 
though  Mahatma  Gandhi  is  blazing  a  new  trail  yet 
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this  God’s  great  gambler  holds  his  ear  always  to  the 
ground.  And  he  understands  and  is  understood  be¬ 
cause  his  “heart  is  broken  by  love”  for  mankind.  The 
Hungarian  lady  told  him,  “Mahatmaji,  you  are  the 
heart  of  India.”  He  muttered,  “At  least  I  wish  to 
be.  .  .  .”  and  went  to  sleep. 

II 

In  my  last  article  I  dealt  with  the  response  to 
Gandhiji’s  call.  But  whatever  be  the  result  of  that 
response  Mahatma  Gandhi  himself  is  doing  an  un¬ 
paralleled  service  to  Hinduism.  He  is  hitting  his  hard¬ 
est  and  heaviest  at  the  greatest  evil  destroying  Hindu¬ 
ism.  There  is  a  noble  hierarchy  of  saints  and  seers, 
who  long  before  him  attacked  the  same  evil  but  not 
with  the  same  vigour — Mahavir,  Buddha,  Nanak, 
Kabir  and  in  recent  times  Keshub  Chunder,  Rama- 
krishna  and  Dayanand.  The  last  one  perhaps  hit  the 
hardest,  but  I  am  afraid  not  the  heaviest.  The  rest 
attacked  but  it  was  rarely  a  frontal  attack.  It  was 
left  to  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  go  beyond  befogging  shas- 
traic  arguments  and  talk  like  this:  “Let  us  not  turn 
God’s  India  into  Devil’s  India  by  making  distinctions 
between  high  and  low.”  “God  has  been  very  patient 
with  us.  But  even  God’s  patience  can  be  exhausted. 
He  will  no  longer  be  patient  with  this  atrocity  and 
what  man  is  doing  to  man  in  India.”  “If  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Hinduism  sanctioned  un- 
touchability  I  should  denounce  it.”  “If  untouchabi- 
lity  lives,  Hinduism  will  perish.  If  Hinduism  lives 
untouchability  must  perish.  ...” 

Whoever  talked  before  him  in  that  key  and  who 
an  talk  today  like  this  without  making  himself 
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ludicrous  ?  The  words  do  not  speak,  they  shoot.  It  is  a 
holy  war  waged  by  a  holy  man,  who  has  a  stinging 
sense  of  social  injustice  and  an  evangelical  faith  in  the 
success  of  his  mission.  Mahatma  Gandhi  has  lifted  a 
mere  social  reform  to  the  pinnacle  of  a  moral  revolu¬ 
tion  and  is  giving  history  a  push  by  launching  the  big¬ 
gest  humanitarian  movement  of  modern  or  any  other 
times.  Only  we  are  too  small  and  too  near  him  to 
understand  all  the  implications  of  the  crusade. 

But  he  is  not  only  mobilising  emotions  by  preach¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  a  gospel.  He  is  translating  his  creed  into 
action — into  money  and  organization.  Mahatma 
Gandhi  is  a  saint  first  and  a  Bania  a  close  second. 
Bania- saint  is,  I  believe,  only  a  modern  achievement. 
He  is  the  Great  Beggar  of  modern  times,  and  won¬ 
derful  are  his  ways  of  even  looting  the  looters.  All 
are  aware  how  he  values  and  keeps  time.  All  are 
equally  aware  how  others  waste  his  time.  But  few 
know  how  he  wastes  his  own  time.  When  people  waste 
his  time  he  complains  that,  “God  made  time  for  man 
to  waste”.  I  may  add  that  “God  made  time  that 
Gandhi  may  make  money”.  Once  when  he  was  losing 
time,  I  set  the  watch — his  taskmaster  before  him.  He 
silenced  me  by  telling  me:  “I  lose  time  and  gain 
money  for  Harijans.  That  is  quite  a  good  bargain.” 
I  wonder  who  made  a  better  bargain  when  at  scores 
of  meetings  the  lure  of  gold  or  the  bribe  of  a  little 
cash,  held  out  by  a  calculating  string  of  ladies  upset 
our  programmes,  remonstrances  notwithstanding. 

His  auctions  are  a  clever  piece  of  business  and, 
as  he  told  me  once,  “They  cause  me  more  strain 
than  my  speeches,  for  I  must  watch  my  customers, 
as  I  need  not  my  audience.”  In  Coconada  our  col- 
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lections  were  small  because  of  untimely  rain.  In  the 
car  Sjt.  Sambamurty  asked  him  whether  he  would 
be  satisfied  if  a  thousand  more  was  collected  and 
remitted  before  the  completion  of  his  Andhra  tour. 
“I  satisfied!”  he  replies.  “Is  fire  ever  quenched?  The 
more  you  feed  it  the  more  it  needs.  I  am  like  that. 

.  .  .”  In  Madras  on  the  second  day  our  car  was 
suddenly  stopped  at  about  8  p.m.  by  some  persons, 
who  wanted  him  to  visit  a  wayside  Harijan  institu¬ 
tion.  The  chief  organizer  stood  with  hand  on  the 
handle  and  pleaded,  “Sir,  I  am  the  chief  cashier  of 
the  Chartered  Bank.  .  .  .”  “My  share  please;  My 
share”  shouted  Gandhi  interrupting  him,  and  the 
man  stood  gaping  at  an  uproariously  laughing 
Mahatma.  A  person  was  introduced  to  him  as  a 
distinguished  doctor  and  actor.  “But  he  is  not  a 
donor”  he  added  archly.  Someone  suggested  that  he 
should  show  his  hand  to  a  well-known  palmist  of 
Madras.  “But  what  will  he  pay?”  “Mahatmaji  if 
you  will  not  pay  him,  we  shall  ask  one  of  his  rich  pa¬ 
trons  to  pay  him.”  “But  whoever  pays,  tell  him  that 
he  can  have  my  hand  at  a  thousand  rupees  down.” 
At  all  railway  stations  he  would  get  up  or  suddenly 
wake  up,  go  to  the  window,  speak  a  line  or  two  and 
hold  out  his  charmed  hand  for  collections.  In  Andhra 
he  got  into  the  habit  of  shouting  “Daboo”,  “Daboo” 
(money)  in  a  sing-song  fashion  and  sometimes  the 
refrain  was  echoed  by  the  bystanders  to  our  amuse¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  his  palm  was  not  always  full  like 
Draupadi’s  cooking  pot.  Occasionally  some  one  would 
make  a  gesture  and  he  would  greedily  stretch  out  his 
hand — only  to  find  that  he  had  become  the  donor, 
for  the  man  had  merely  craved  a  touch  of  his  hand. 
At  one  place  he  got  a  small  purse  and  wanted  to  enjoy 
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the  glitter  of  silver.  “Give  it  to  me,  I  shall  open  it. 
Well  there  you  are— 5  copper  pice  and  a  bit  ol  naldu 
The  cloth  is  gold,  if  not  its  contents”  and  he  laugh¬ 
ed.  And  so  on.  No  opportunity  was  lost  for  getting 
money.  His  autographs  became  a  trade  @  Rs.  5/-  per 
autograph.  His  mottoes  became  a  trade  and  Youth 
at  any  cost”  could  be  bought  @  Rs.  10/-  per  pres¬ 
cription.  No  one  with  a  note  or  a  ring  was  safe  near 
him,  for  “Why  is  that  note  rotting  in  your  pocket?”, 
and'  “You  are  sporting  2  rings  on  your  hand.  Give 

me  one.” 

So  much  for  money.  Now  those  for  whom  the 
money  is  meant— the  “Harijans”,  the  poet’s  word 
which  he  has  surcharged  with  the  saints’  red-hot 
emotion.  I  hesitate  to  talk  of  it,  such  is  the  character 
of  the  deep  love  he  entertains  for  them.  I  will  how¬ 
ever  mention  one  or  two  incidents,  which  have  left 
an  indelible  impression  on  my  mind.  It  was  at 
Rajahmundry.  He  had  asked  the  secretary  by  wire  to 
arrange  an  interview  with  Harijans  at  8  p.m.  Half 
an  hour  became  one  hour  and  yet  someone  wanted  a 
special  talk.  It  was  rather  unusual,  so  he  was  asked 
to  join  our  party  at  Vizagapatam,  at  our  cost.  The 
Harijan  friend  joined  us  with  another  friend  while 
on  our  way  to  Vizagapatam.  They  had  a  talk  with 
Mahatmaji  in  the  train.  At  Vizagampatam  in  the 
public  meeting  Gandhiji  missed  them  near  the  plat¬ 
form.  I  said  I  didn’t  know  where  they  were.  “Then 
I  tell  you  there  will  be  a  tragedy.  Find  them  out.” 
I  found  them  out.  They  accompanied  us  by  car  to 
Vizianagaram  and  had  another  talk  at  9  p.m.  But  they 
wanted  a  third  talk  after  consultation  with  another 
friend.  “Will  12  o’clock  suit  you?”  “Yes.”  “Then 
come  at  12  o’clock!”  They  met  and  I  looked  on  up 
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to  1.30  a.m.  watching  for  a  lull  in  conversation,  to 
interpose.  At  1-45  a.m.  the  conversation  flagged  and 
I  interposed.  At  the  next  morning  they  were  paid  rail¬ 
way  fare  to  go  back  home.  At  3  a.m.  Mahatmaji  rose 
to  dispose  of  correspondence  as  usual.  Next  morning 
when  I  asked  him  to  steal  a  walk  while  on  our  way  to 
Venkatagiri,  he  said,  “Sleeping  is  the  order  of  the 
day55  and  slept.  At  Bangalore  a  Harijan  had  been 
fasting  for  12  days  to  compel  Gandhiji  to  visit  him. 
In  another  similar  case  he  peremptorily  asked  the 
faster  to  cease  his  fast  and  apologise.  In  this  case  he 
motored  to  see  this  Harijan  at  8  a.m.  The  crowds  were 
so  thick  that  the  6  feet  between  the  man  and  our  car 
could  not  be  cleared.  “Well,  let  us  go  now.  But  tell 
him  that  I  will  come  again  to  see  him — may  be  at 
midnight.  But  I  will  come.”  And  he  went  at  10 
p.m.  The  fasting  man  gave  a  purse  and  got  blessings 
with  a  lecture  on  how  to  break  his  fast.  You  and  I 
would  have  got  a  severe  reprimand  and  deserved  it 
too.  At  10  p.m.  we  left  Bangalore  for  Mysore  by  car 
and  arrived  at  1  a.m. 

Such  is  the  love  between  them  and  him.  This 
crusade  of  determined  friendliness  can  have  but  one 
result.  The  Harijans  are  already  calling  him,  “Our 
Saviour”,  “Our  God”  in  innumerable  addresses.  His 
picture  or  his  image  is  to  be  found  in  numerous 
Harijan  temples.  For  us  he  is  Mahatma.  For  them 
he  is  a  god.  This  may  become  a  creed  and  a  new 
danger  to  Hinduism.  He  hopes  it  will  be  a  purging 
and  save  Hinduism  from  sure  destruction.  Let  us  pray 
he  proves  right. 
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III 

I  intend  to  devote  this  article  to  what  may  be 
called  some  “small  talk”  about  Gandhiji’s  tour. 
First  about  his  tour  programme.  The  day’s  programme 
is  expected  to  begin  at  7  a.m.  and  close  before  7  p.m. 
with  breaks  of  6  hours  for  rest  and  food.  In  fact  it 
begins  at  7  a.m.  and  ends  at  9  or  10  p.m.  with  hardly 
4  hours  for  food  and  rest.  These  10  hours  or  so  of  visi¬ 
ble  work  are  mostly  spent  in  rushing  from  point  to 
point.  But  it  is  not  work  which  worries  Gandhiji  so 
much  as  the  announced,  and  more  often  the  un¬ 
announced  part  of  the  day’s  programme.  Functions 
are  sprung  upon  him  by  organizers  who  have  not  the 
courage  to  resist  encroachments.  He  once  said  that, 
“We  have  not  yet  learnt  to  say  ‘No’;  we  say  ‘No’ 
when  we  mean  ‘Yes’  and  ‘Yes’-  when  we  meant 
‘No’.”  He  is  sorry  for  this  habit  of  what  he  calls 
“perambulating  round  the  suburbs  of  veracity”. 

But  when  displeased  he  does  not  get  angry  but 
starts  chaffing.  If  the  car  bumps,  “Oh  yes,  this  is  your 
tarred  road  you  promised  me.”  When  distances  are 
underrated  he  thinks  all  is  well,  only  “You  have  rather 
extraordinary  ideas  of  mileage  here.”  We  bounce 
against  a  cocoanut  and  he  laughs  at  “the  cocoanut 
crossing  or  God  knows  which  other  crossings  we  have 
yet  to  cross”.  But  it  is  not  always  plain  sailing  like 
that.  Going  to  Vinayashram  (Andhra)  he  found  his 
car  climbing  and  decending  little  mounds  and  dit¬ 
ches.  “Well,  this  is  a  fine  macadamized  road.  Go¬ 
ing  over  it  will  improve  any  body’s  digestion.  But  I 
am  a  young  strong  man.  Stop  the  car.  I  will  walk. 
Dr.  Mathu  at  Madras  told  me  I  must  walk  and  why 
not  do  so  now.”  The  car  had  to  be  stopped  and  he 
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walked  for  2  miles  in  a  scorching  sun,  without  any 
shade,  to  deliver  one  of  his  best  speeches  there.  I 
said,  “Bapu,  this  is  Dandi  march  No.  2”.  “No,  I  am 
just  reconnoitring  for  Dandi  55  and  he  walked  briskly. 
This  is  how  he  laughs  to  vent  his  anger.  At  Bangalore 
while  going  to  a  function  a  party  stoutly  stopped  the 
car  to  cajole  him  to  attend  a  function,  not  included 
in  the  programme.  While  I  got  down  to  thrust  aside 
the  obstructionists,  he  got  down  too  and  said,  “Well 
if  you  won’t  let  the  car,  I  will  walk”,  and  he  walked 
in  a  firm,  determined  manner.  The  crowd  like  a  beat¬ 
en  cur  gave  way.  Thus  when  the  occasion  calls  he 
gives  no  quarter,  for  he  wants  none.  He  knows  that 
patience  is  a  virtue  only  up  to  a  point. 

Travelling  by  mail  or  by  car,  his  love  of  speed  is 
remarkable.  Not  that  he  is  airminded  and  loves  to 
fly.  But  every  minute  is  precious  to  finish  an  unending 
programme.  So  he  is  always  goading  the  chauffeur 
and  wondering  what  on  earth  is  preventing  him  from 
goingfaster.  In  Andhra  we  covered  1600  miles  in  10 
days,  in  Mysore  800  miles  in  5  days,  in  Malabar  500 
miles  in  5  days.  The  prospect  is  perpetually  changing 
before  us.  At  Vizianagaram  I  asked  the  Secretary 
how  far  the  sea  was  from  Vizianagaram.  “Well  7  miles 
from  that  tower,  as  the  crow  flies.”  “But  we  can  also 
fly  like  crows.  Say  as  man  flies”  added  Gandhiji.  In 
Andhra  we  were  taken  from  Tenalle  to  Repalle  by 
special  train.  On  our  return  journey  the  train  had 
to  be  detained  for  15  minutes  at  Repalle.  The  driver 
inquired  if  he  could  not  run  the  train  a  little  faster. 
I J enquired  and  pat  came  the  reply,  “Oh!  tell  him 
don’t  run  the  train  faster  than  100  miles  per  hour.” 
And  thus  we  sleep,  rest  and  work  over  the  wheel,  seeing 
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so  many  men,  in  so  many  places  that  both  immediate¬ 
ly  pass  into  a  sort  of  dreamland. 

You  would  ask  how  such  a  breathless  tour  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  such  a  long  time.  It  is  possible  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  the  care  paid  to  its  organization.  The  other  is 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  good  nature  or  rather  his  in¬ 
exhaustible  capacity  for  good-natured  fun.  When 
programmes  prove  abortive  and  the  organization 
becomes  creaky  we  look  at  him  or  better  still  hear 
him  chaffing.  I  once  told  him,  “Bapu,  if  you  were 
to  get  irritated,  I  would  become  angry;  If  you  were 
to  grow  angry,  I  would  grow  violent”  and  considering 
the  worries  of  the  tour  I  had  ample  reason  to  say  so. 
During  the  Madras  beach  meeting  when  every  thing 
appeared  ominous,  I  looked  at  him  and  at  once 
became  calm.  At  another  place  a  little  anger  struggled 
to  get  the  better  of  me.  I  heard  him  chaffing  and 
burst  into  a  laugh.  Why  worry  when  he,  for  whom 
I  worry,  is  laughing  it  away. 

He  has  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  which  is  never 
keener  than  when  he  himself  is  the  target  of  his  shots. 
At  one  place  an  artist  presented  him  with  his  por¬ 
trait.  He  looked  at  it  and  inquired:  “But  who  is  this 
monstrosity,  Please?”  The  artist  said  simply,  “Yourself, 
Sir”.  At  another  meeting  he  got  another  such  cari¬ 
cature.  Showing  it  “Is  this  a  goat?”  I  suggested  that 
it  had  the  ears  of  one.  “Then  this  is  a  goat-man  or  a 
man-goat?”  When  one  artist  pleaded  for  a  short 
sitting  he  asked:  “But  can  you  make  an  ugly  man 
beautiful?”  During  our  stay  in  Madras  we  had  a  huge 
car  and  the  back  seat  was  so  raised  by  cushions  that 
Gandhiji’s  feet  were  always  dangling  in  the  air.  The 
trick  was  repeated  at  Anantpur.  But  just  before  we 
started  a  volunteer  intending  to  remove  it  said,  “This 
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seat  is  too  high  for  you.”  “Then  what  for  am  I  a 
Mahatma?”  said  Gandhiji  with  a  laugh.  And  so  on, 
for  did  we  not  belong  to  a  “Bridal  party”. 

But  his  love  of  little  children  and,  I  may  add,  of 
old  women  is  so  gushing  and  touching  that  I  sometimes 
think  an  apt  artist  is  the  missing  member  of  his  party. 
A  little  one  is  always  greeted  as  my  ‘beloved’,  my 
‘ Mashook\  my  ‘sweet-heart’.  In  a  ladies’  meeting  a 
girl  got  on  the  platform  and  wanted  to  garland  him. 
He  snatched  it  from  her  and  then  for  a  minute  there 
was  struggle  between  him  and  her,  as  to  who  was 
the  ‘beloved’.  Ultimately  he  allowed  her  to  be  her 
love  and  only  garland  him  to  our  merriment.  At 
another  place  the  boys  of  an  Ashram  met  us  on  the 
way  by  previous  engagement.  A  girl  was  lifted  up  and 
placed  in  the  car  by  his  side  to  garland  him.  “Oh! 
Here  is  my  sweet-heart.  I  shall  take  her  away.”  He 
then  took  charge  of  her  offerings  and  began  to  throw 
flowers  and  sprinkle  rose  water  on  all  of  us.  On  the 
way  I  inquired  how  the  Ashramites  had  agreed  to 
meet  him  on  the  road.  “They  wrote  they  would 
give  me  no  trouble  and  meet  me  on  the  way.” 
“This  is  rather  a  rare  experience.  I  believe  it  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  your  tour.”  “But  you  don’t  get 
otto  of  roses  by  the  gallon?”  At  a  public  meeting 
a  girl  went  up  the  platform,  sought  permission  to 
read  the  address  and  sing  a  song  and  then  without 
much  ado  started  on  her  mission.  “Well,  my  beloved, 
you  better  don’t  make  love  to  me.  It  is  dangerous  to 
do  so.  I  shall  take  away  this” — he  said  pointing  to 
her  necklace.  On  the  way  he  would  distribute  flowers 
and  fruits  among  Harijan  children.  Once  to  save 
time  I  volunteered  to  do  so  for  him.  “Oh!  you 
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want  to  steal  my  merit?  You  better  take  charge  of 
this”  and  he  dropped  in  my  purse  the  money  he 
had  in  his  hand. 

Lastly  people  ask  how  is  this  All-India  tour  pos¬ 
sible  for  him.  Whence  comes  this  fabulous  physical 
vigour  for  meeting  the  terrible  strain.  There  are 
casualties  in  his  party  now  and  then,  but  he  starts 
every  morning  with  a  fresh  strength.  It  is  not  that 
the  programme  is  reasonable  or  the  organizers  are 
considerate.  We  all,  as  it  were,  conspire  to  irritate 
and  fatigue  him.  He  once  told  me,  “I  am  living  on 
the  borderland.”  At  another  time  he  returned  so 
tired  that  he  said,  “I  am  down  today.”  On  another 
occasion  he  wired,  “Am  so  washed  out,  must  main¬ 
tain  sanctity  of  two  rest  days.  ...”  Yet  he  always 
works  away  from  3  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  with  short  breaks. 
Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  scrupulous  care  he  takes 
of  his  body.  For  instance  he  never  gulps  his  food.  He 
even  ‘eats’  his  mihYand  water.  He  sleeps  in  the  open, 
and  ^courts  the  sun  in  Malabar  for,  “I  and  the  sun 
are^old  friends.  We  both  get  on  very  well.”  He  is 
fond^of  regular  walks  and  “can  never  say  ‘no’  to  an 
invitation  to  walk”.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  him  is  the  power  for  calling  sleep.  “A  baby 
goes" to  "sleep”,  he  calls  it.  You  and  I  sleep  at  night, 
heTsleeps^when  he  can,  be  it  day  or  night.  Few  can 
sleep  forI20  minutes,  ten  times  during  the  day.  But 
he  can  sleep  on  the  camel,  as  he  say,  as  he  now  has 
to  sleep  in  the  car  as  it  runs.  At  one  railway  station 
15  of  us  were  at  different  windows  of  the  railway 
carriage  keeping  away  the  shouting  crowds,  who 
were  lifting  and  dropping  windows  with  a  thud,  al¬ 
most  about  his  ears.  But  he  slept  on  or  at  least  seem¬ 
ed  to  do  so.  Travelling  from  Delhi  to  Bezwada,  a 
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friend,  Mr.  Dunean,  joined  us  on  the  way.  He  was 
unwell  and  needed  rest.  “You  are  not  sleeping, 
Dunean?*5  asked  Gandhiji.  “You  are  not  sleeping 
either.55  “Well,  follow  me.  I  am  very  liberal  in  sleep.55 
After  one  minute  Mirabehn  took  a  cup  of  hot  water 
to  him,  but  got  no  answer.  She  turned  round  and 
said,  “Nowt  Dunean  follow  his  example  if  you  can.55 
In  Gandhiji’s  party  there  is  chronic  sleep  hunger. 
Gandhiji  is  perpetually  in  a  famished  condition  and 
if  nature  were  not  kind  we  would  soon  starve  him  to 
death. 

But  there  is  one  person  in  Gandhiji5s  party  who 
strives  to  aid  nature  in  healing  the  effects  of  strenuous 
work — she  is  Mirabehn.  Her  department  of  work  is 
to  look  after  his  food  and  rest.  She  looks  after  that  de¬ 
partment  only  as  a  woman  can  and  with  such  zeal 
that  work  becomes  worship,  in  which  the  meanest 
work  becomes  the  noblest.  I  once  told  him,  “Bapu! 
Mirabehn  mothers  you.  She  looks  after  you  as  one 
would  tend  one’s  own  child.55  “Yes,55  he  replied, 
“But  I  tell  her  I  am  not  to  be  taken  care  of  like  a 
child.  I  can  look  after  myself.  But  it  all  falls  like  water 
on  a  goose’s  back!55  Yet  it  may  be  truly  said  of  her,  if 
ever  Gandhiji  lives  long  it  will  be  due  more  to  her 
than  to  anyone  else  in  India.  And  for  herself,  speaking 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  an  extraordinary  sacrifice,  she 
is  the  only  person  in  the  party  who  sleeps  as  little 
if  not  less  than  Gandhiji. 


5 

THE  PILGRIM’S  MARCH  (Orissa) 

It  was  on  the  21st  of  May  1934  that  Gandhiji  and 
his  party  got  down  at  Byree  railway  station  at  three 
in  the  morning,  to  resume  the  walking  tour  in  Orissa. 
There  were  no  lights  on  the  platform,  no  crowds 
outside  the  station  and  no  train  oi  motor  cars  to  carry 
us.  Through  the  deep  darkness  we  could  just  per¬ 
ceive  two  country  carts  and  two  pairs  of  lazy  bullocks 
indifferently  waiting  for  the  carrying  of  our  luggage. 
It  was  quiet  and  refreshingly  peaceful  after  the  hurly- 
burly  of  Patna  on  the  previous  day.  We  all  sat  down 
almost  with  joy  to  offer  our  morning  prayers  in  the 
cool  of  the  early  dawn,  before  marching  to  the 
Champapurhat  Ashram,  four  miles  away.  To  travel 
with  Gandhiji  is  always  a  stimulating  experience, 
but  this  quiet  and  this  peace  was  an  unusual  pheno¬ 
menon. 

On  this  day  as  on  other  days  the  march  would 
begin  early  in  the  morning.  At  3.00  a.m.  Gandhiji 
would  rise  to  attend  to  his  correspondence,  at  4.00 
the  party  would  wake  up  to  perform  morning  ablu¬ 
tions,  at  4.20  prayers,  at  4.45  light  refreshments 
followed  by  loading  of  carts,  at  5.15  the  march.  In 
the  evening  at  4.00  we  would  pack  up  again,  dine  at 
4.20  and  start  the  march  in  rows  of  three  deep  at  5.15. 
The  time  was  Greenwich  time,  i.e.  the  time  kept  by 
that  stern  instrument  innocently  hanging  by  the  left 
side  of  Gandhiji’s  waist.  The  day’s  march  was  offi¬ 
cially  8  to  miles,  “for  I  would  start  kicking  if  you 
make  it  10”,  says  Mahatmaji.  But  the  miles  were  not 
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British — only  traditional,  as  so  many  things  are  in 
India.  Reaching  the  Camp,  Gandhiji  would  walk  to 
the  meeting,  the  ladies  would  march  off  to  the  kitchen, 
the  “sweepers  and  scavengers’  gang”  with  broom, 
spade  and  basket  would  seek  out  the  Harijan  Basti. 
In  the  camp  there  would  be  two  bathrooms,  three 
latrines  and  one  pit.  The  latrines  were  small  oblong 
pits  enclosed  by  green  palm  leaf  walls;  the  big  pit 
for  receiving  refuse  and  remnants  of  food  thrown  away 
by  the  campers.  Before  recommencing  the  march  all 
the  pits  would  be  covered  with  earth  and  levelled 
to  the  ground.  It  was  a  military  march,  without  its 
pomp,  but  more  than  its  glory.  The  marchers  kept 
time,  marched  in  a  line,  lived  cleanly  and  followed  a 
Master.  The  march  was  in  many  ways  a  demonstration 
not  like  the  Dandi  March,  which  was  a  demon¬ 
stration  against  a  mighty  and  oppressive  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  a  demonstration  of  rural  uplift  and  brother¬ 
hood  of  man. 

Thus  we  marched  every  day,  but  did  we  enjoy 
the  march?  Speaking  on  the  physical  plane  it  was 
for  all  of  us  a  welcome  escape  from  the  dust  and 
noise  and  rush  of  towns.  Nature  soothed  us  with  its 
caresses;  yet  we  had  not  come  out  on  a  stroll  in  a 
spirit  of  adoration  of  nature.  Walking  was  not  for 
us  an  occupation  in  itself.  Our  walk  had  a  purpose, 
for  some  it  was  a  pilgrimage;  for  none  it  could  be 
a  delightful  joke.  We  walked  with  reverent  crowds, 
to  the  joyous  and  loud  music  of  Harijan  bands.  The 
walks  were  never  long.  The  ladies  walked  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  us  and  worked  after  the  walk.  Gandhiji 
walked  with  a  light  step  and  once  ran  for  a  mile  with 
laughing  ladies  and  the  cheering  crowd  to  reach  a 
place  in  time.  You  would  think  him  to  be  rather 
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young  in  his  legs,  and  only  a  little  weak  in  his  waist. 
On  the  last  day,  he  walked  12  miles  at  a  stretch, 
just  needing  a  larger  doze  of  his  daily  massage  for  a 
quick  recovery.  But  I  think  I  can  never  forget  the 
noons  and  the  nights  passed  in  Orissa.  Our  day’s 
camp  Would  occasionally  be  under  the  shed  of  big 
trees  with  a  canopy  of  cloth  to  keep  out  the  sun.  The 
day  would  be  warm,  the  breeze  would  stop  and 
often  the  insects  descend  on  us.  Then  I  would  neither 
sleep  nor  wake,  being  incapable  of  both.  The  breath 
would  go  in  and  come  out  of  me  like  a  solid  substance. 
But  at  night  the  scene  would  change  as  if  by  magic. 
A  large  open  level  field,  sometimes  on  a  river  bank 
enclosed  by  a  bamboo  fence.  We  would  all  roll  out 
our  beds  in  that  field,  with  Gandhiji  sleeping  on  a 
wooden  cot,  the  ladies  near  about  him,  the  party  in 
rows  somewhere  and  myself  in  a  corner  away  from 
light  and  away  from  that  cot.  The  bullock  carts  were 
there  with  our  kit  in  the  centre  and  the  bullocks  quiet¬ 
ly  chewing  the  cud  of  this  novel  experience.  Then  I 
would  look  at  the  stars  and  at  the  bullocks  and  the 
man  on  the  cot,  with  simple  crowds  gazing  at  us,  then 
again  look  at  the  stars  and  go  to  sleep.  The  scene 
was  so  simple  and  its  content  so  great.  I  almost  felt 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres  then. 

Now  about  the  virtues  of  the  walk.  There  was 
one  virtue  visible  to  all  and  another  virtue  visible  to 
at  least  one.  We  could  all  see  that  the  escape  from 
towns  to  the  villages  was  a  tonic  for  the  tired  nerves 
of  Gandhiji.  There  is  perhaps  no  man  in  India 
whose  private  life  is  so  much  under  public  gaze;  and 
he  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  world  who  loves  quiet 
and  has  to  live  in  the  midst  of  noise.  His  mad  tour 
for  months,  which  seemed  to  exhaust  and  disable 
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every  one  else  was  a  marvel  which  he  accepted  as  an 
ordinary  fact.  But  the  limit  had  been  reached  and  the 
ordinary  fact  may  soon  have  become  a  sad  tragedy. 
The  walking  tour  has  proved  a  physical  restorative. 
Of  course,  he  would  eat  only  what  Orissa  could  grow 
and  Orissa  is  not  a  land  of  grapes  and  pomegranates. 
Mother  goat  alone  remained  loyal,  for  sister  orange 
had  bade  goodbye,  as  sisters  do.  But  he  slept  well 
and  without  disturbance.  I  would  say  he  ate  less  food 
but  drank  more  sleep.  He  has  fewer  interviews  but 
nevertheless  he  seemed  to  talk  ceaselessly.  You  must 
know  the  favourite  key  is  truth  and  non-violence.  It  is 
all  a  matter  of  touch  and  go.  But  that  can’t  be  help¬ 
ed,  for  it  you  don’t  bother  Gandhiji,  he  will  yet  bother 
you  or  himself  for  something. 

But  what  appears  to  be  a  walking  tour  was  to  him 
also  a  pilgrim’s  march.  He  expects  invisible  virtues, 
for  his  march  was  a  great  act  of  faith.  The  march 
was  a  mission  and  he  the  message-bearer.  His  mes¬ 
sage  in  Orissa  was  simple — abolish  untouchability, 
don’t  remain  idle,  don’t  drink  intoxicants,  don’t  wear 
ornaments — and  of  course  pay  your  pice  in  charity 
if  you  are  able.  The  people  heard  him  and  more  than 
that  saw  him  to  their  heart’s  content;  and  I  believe 
their  hearts  have  been  touched  so  that  their  habits 
may  soon  change.  Men  in  villages  lead  an  unsophisti¬ 
cated  life.  They  don’t  quote  scriptures  to  prove  that 
you  are  ignorant  and  not  a  true  Hindu.  A  great  truth, 
simply  stated  gets  into  their  hearts  by  sheer  repetition. 
After  all  that  is  how  great  truths  were  preached  in 
the  past  by  saint  and  prophet,  in  East  and  West.  He 
is  but  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  glorious  great. 

But  things  of  the  spirit  are  subtle  and  can  be 
perceived  only  by  the  spirit.  It  is  too  early  yet  to 
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judge  of  their  results.  But  of  one  thing  I  feel  sure.  If 
this  walking  tour  is  continued  by  others,  it  will  be 
the  most  effective  demonstration  against  untouchabi- 
lity,  in  places  where  it  persists.  This  tour  has  focus¬ 
sed  our  attention  on  the  village  and  its  needs.  And 
practical  idealist  that  he  is  Gandhiji  takes  life  as  a 
whole  and  life’s  problems  as  co-related.  For  him  vil¬ 
lage  work  means  economic,  social  and  religious  uplift 
of  the  village  or,  more  correctly,  it  means  producing 
consciousness  for  self-help  in  the  villager.  The  harvest 
is  rich,  but  perhaps  the  reapers  are  few.  Gandhiji’s 
tour  in  the  villages  has  one  clear  significance  for  us 
— ‘‘required  devoted  workers  for  villages”. 


6 

GANDHIJI’S  DIET 

I  first  met  Gandhiji  in  February  1917  when  I 
was  a  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  G.  B.  B.  College, 
Muzaffarpur  (Bihar).  It  is  a  story  by  itself  of  his 
impact  on  me  which  I  can  not  narrate  here.  Every 
thing  about  him,  his  dress,  his  kit,  his  manner  of 
travelling  was  unique.  But,  one  thing  struck  me  as 
unusual.  He  was  carrying  with  him  a  covered  tin 
of  groundnut  paste  which  was  called  his  ‘butter’  and 
when  he  sat  down  to  eat  he  devoured  a  lot  of  plantains 
along  with  this  ground  nut  butter.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  he  was  a  heavy  eater  having  an  unusual  diet. 

Later  on  when  he  settled  down  in  his  Sabarmati 
Ashram  I  came  to  know  his  daily  menu  which  was 
also  strange.  Early  in  the  morning  he  would  take  hot 
water  in  a  tumbler  with  a  table-spoon  of  honey  and 
half  a  lemon.  The  hot  water  cleaned  his  stomach, 
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the  honey  gave  nutrition,  and  the  lemon  toned  up  his 
system.  This  habit  I  learnt  from  him  and  I  maintain 
it  up  to  today.  During  his  lunch  the  menu  was  simple 
but  again  unique.  He  took  3  or  4  light  Gujarati 
khakhris  with  cow’s  butter.  He  was  served  hot  goat’s 
milk  in  a  large  shining  bowl  of  kansa  and  another  bowl 
with  steaming  boiled  leafy  vegetable.  He  would  pour 
the  bowl  of  vegetable  in  the  bowl  of  milk!  The  milk 
was  without  sugar  and  the  vegetable  without  salt  or 
spices.  On  a  small  teapoy  in  front  of  him  there  used  to 
be  two  small  katories ,  one  having  some  neem  paste 
and  another  having  some  garlic  paste.  He  would 
serve  others  with  some  neem  paste  to  improve  their 
digestions,  and  serve  the  garlic  paste  to  himself  and 
others  to  help  to  bring  down  blood  pressure.  But  he 
made  up  for  this  simple  diet  by  having  an  ample 
supply  of  fruits  which  included,  of  course,  oranges, 
sometimes  apples  and  even  grapes.  This  brought 
variety,  taste  and  flavour  to  his  food.  Gandhiji  was 
a  lover  of  fruits  and  enjoyed  eating  them  in  good 
quantities.  For  other  members  of  the  Ashram  like  me, 
he  offered  one  or  two  small  cubes  of  palm  gur  and 
called  it  his  ‘Chocolate’. 

There  were  times  when  he  made  experiments  on 
diet  and  began  by  running  into  excess,  but,  soon  ob¬ 
served  proper  restraint.  A  co-worker  of  an  ascetic 
temperament,  Shri  Bhansali,  had  for  years  retired 
into  the  forest  and  had  learnt  the  habit  of  eating  sun¬ 
baked  bread  and  raw  leaves  of  neem.  Gandhiji  fell 
in  with  the  fad  to  begin  with,  and  at  lunch  time  would 
have  a  whole  bowl  of  neem  leaves  ground  into  paste 
and  he  would  offer  his  neighbours  spoonfuls  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  I  avoided  sitting  by  his  side  and 
observed  his  hospitality  to  others  with  a  smile.  At 
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another  time  he  took  to  eating  raw  piaz  because  it  is 
the  common  food  of  the  poor5’  and  he  wanted  to  eat 
like  them.  His  whole  kitchen  was  full  of  piaz  and  its 
odour  and  everybody’s  mouth  was  smelling  of  piaz* 
Gandhiji  knew  that  and  whenever  any  guests 
came  to  interview  him,  he  would  sit  at  a  distance  to 
avoid  the  smell  of  piaz  disturbing  him.  But  later,  he 
took  very  moderate  quantities  both  of  neem  and  piaz* 
One  thing  was  peculiar:  Not  only  he  avoided 
taking  sweets,  perfumed  or  aerated  water  but  he  took 
good  quantities  of  ordinary  water — in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  way.  He  considered  even  tap  water  not 
sufficiently  “sanitary”.  Every  morning  Mirabehn  boiled 
tap  water,  cooled  it  and  then  filled  up  2  or  c> 
bottles  ready  for  him  during  the  day.  When  thirsty, 
Gandhiji  uncocked  them  and  took  water  directly 
from  the  bottles  without  a  tumbler.  When  I  was  in¬ 
charge  of  Harijan  Tour  in  1933  in  the  South  and 
used  to  travel  with  him  in  the  same  motor  car,  I  had 
to  carry  a  miscellaneous  and  queer  kit  when  start¬ 
ing.  I  had  to  carry  a  bundle  of  his  piles,  a  pillow,  a 
bag  of  medicines  and  also  a  bottle  of  water !  I  am  a 
fairly  careful  man,  but  somehow  one  day  I  forgot  to 
carry  the  bottle.  After  about  two  hours’  journey,  and 
constant  talking  on  the  way,  he  felt  thirsty  and  wanted 
a  sip  of  water.  I  searched,  but  there  was  no  bottle  and 
I  told  him  so.  He  did  not  say  a  word  but  opened  a  small 
dibia  which  contained  powdered  sugar  candy  and  carda¬ 
mom.  He  took  a  pinch  and  put  in  his  mouth  to  allay 
his  thirst  and  his  cough.  There  were  wells  and  ponds 
of  water  on  the  way,  but  he  would  not  touch  a  drop. 
From  that  day  I  saw  to  it  that  the  precious  bottle 
was  always  the  first  to  be  taken  up  and  served  when 
necessary. 
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The  method  of  his  taking  food  was  equally 
strange.  He  always  sat  on  the  floor  on  a  cushion  and 
took  his  food  not  on  a  table  and  chair.  The  utensils 
in  which  food  was  served,  were  Indian,  but  these  were 
rubbed  and  shone  like  gold  or  silver.  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  any  crockery  in  his  kitchen  for  his 
use.  The  only  western  article  he  used  was  a  spoon, 
but,  made  in  the  Indian  way,  of  shining  teak.  He 
also  copied  the  Western  habit  of  using  a  napkin  for 
holding  the  bowl  of  hot  milk,  but  there  was  no 
paraphernalia  of  dishes  and  tumblers,  knives  etc. 
One  wooden  spoon  was  all  that  he  accepted  but  in 
the  Indian  manner.  He  also  ate  very  slowly  so  that 
every  meal  took  at  least  half  an  hour  and  he  was  the 
last  to  rise  as  if  he  had  eaten  the  most.  In  one  place 
during  the  Harijan  Tour  the  programme  was  so  ab¬ 
surdly  made  that  our  car  arrived  at  about  3  p.m.  and 
the  next  engagement  at  the  next  stop  was  at  4  p.m. 
Both  of  us  looked  thoroughly  tired  and  dust-laden. 
He  went  to  his  bath  and  told  me  that  I  should  go 
to  my  meals.  He  missed  the  meal  rather  than  gulp 
it  down  in  haste.  He  also  took  very  moderate  quanti¬ 
ties  of  food  excepting  fruits.  On  Tour,  he  carried  his 
kitchen  in  a  box.  All  his  food  materials  were  inside 
the  box  plus  a  pair  of  scales  for  measuring  every  item 
of  his  diet.  He  ate  by  measure  at  fixed  time  not  by 
so-called  appetite.  In  his  food  there  was  nothing  like 
an  ‘Appetiser’,  i.e.  sugar  or  salt  or  spices.  No  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  serve  the  food  in  an  attractive 
way.  The  only  attraction  was  perfect  cleanliness.  He 
enjoyed  his  hot  goat’s  milk  with  boiled  vegetables, 
soaked  in  it  as  you  and  I  enjoy  a  rich  meal.  To  my 
mind,  Gandhiji  was  the  first  great  man  who  gave  us 
the  idea  not  of  food  but  of  Diet ,  i.e.  how  much  food. 
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how  prepared,  how  served  for  purposes  of  health, 
not  for  pleasure.  Pleasure  was  a  by-product  of  clean, 
nourishing,  simply  prepared  diet.* 

7 

SOME  ARGUMENTS  CONSIDERED 

My  article  on  “Birth-control”  has,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  given  rise  to  an  energetic  correspondence 
in  favour  of  artificial  methods.  I  select  one  of  three 
typical  letters. 

“I  have  read  your  article  on  “Birth-control”  with 
great  interest.  The  subject  is,  at  present,  exercising  the  minds 
of  many  educated  men.  Last  year  we  had  long  and  heat¬ 
ed  debates.  They  proved  at  least  this  much,  that  young  men 
are  acutely  interested  in  this  problem,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  prudery  and  prejudice  about  it,  that  in  a  free  and 
open  discussion  one’s  sense  of  ‘decency’  is  rarely  shocked. 
Your  article  has  set  me  thinking  afresh,  and  I  appeal  to  you 
for  some  more  light,  to  dispel  many  doubts  that  arise  in  my 

mind. 

“I  agree  that  ‘there  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  the 
necessity  of  birth-control”.  I  further  agree  that  ‘ brahma - 
charya  is  an  infallible  sovereign  remedy  doing  good  to  those 
who  practise  it.’  But  I  ask  whether  the  problem  is  not  one 
of  ‘birth-control’  or  ‘self-control’.  If  so,  let  us  see  if  self- 
control  is  a  feasible  method  of  birth-control  for  the  average 
person. 

“I  believe  that  this  problem  can  be  examined  from 
two  different  points  of  view — that  of  the  individual  and  that 
of  society.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  individual  to  restrain 
his  carnal  passions,  and  thus  evolve  his  spiritual  strength. 
At  all  times,  there  are  a  few  such  persons,  of  great  moral 


*  Published  in  Lajpat  Bhavan  Journal ,  Sept.  1967. 
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fibre,  who  set  up  this  noble  standard  before  themselves,  and 
will  follow  no  other.  But  I  wonder  whether  they  have  any 
perception  of  the  problem  of  birth-control,  which  we  are 
intent  on  solving.  A  sannyasi  is  out  for  salvation,  but  not  for 
birth-control. 

“But  can  this  method  solve  an  economic,  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  question  of  the  increasing  importance  to  the  vast  majo¬ 
rity  of  people  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  ?  It  presses 
for  solution  on  every  thinking  and  prudent  Grahastha  even 
now.  How  many  children  can  one  feed,  clothe,  educate,  and 
settle  in  life  is  a  question  which  brooks  no  delay.  Knowing 
human  nature  as  you  do,  can  you  reasonably  expect  large 
numbers  completely  to  abstain  from  sexual  pleasure,  after 
the  need  for  progeny  has  been  satisfied?  But  I  believe  you 
would  permit  a  rational  and  temperate  exercise  of  the 
sexual  instinct,  as  is  recommended  by  our  smritikaras.  The 
vast  majority  may  be  asked  neither  to  indulge  the  passion 
nor  to  repress  it,  but  only  to  regulate  it.  But  even  if  this 
were  possible,  would  this  method  control  birth?  I  believe 
that  we  may  then  have  better  people,  but  not  fewer  people. 
In  fact,  the  problem  of  population  would  become  more 
acute,  as  an  efficient  population  grows  faster  than  an 
inefficient  one.  The  art  of  cattle-breeding  does  not  give  us 
fewer  cattle,  but  more  and  better  cattle. 

“I  agree  that  ‘union  is  meant  not  for  pleasure,  but  for 
bringing  forth  progeny’.  But  you  must  grant  that  pleasure 
is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  inducement  to  it.  It  is  Nature’s 
lure  to  fulfil  its  purpose.  How  many  would  fulfil  it,  and  do 
fulfil  it,  where  pleasure  is  lacking?  How  many  go  for  plea¬ 
sure  and  get  progeny,  and  how  many  go  for  progeny  and 
also  find  pleasure?  You  say  that  ‘union  is  a  crime,  when 
the  desire  for  progeny  is  absent’.  It  beautifully  suits  a 
sannyasi  like  you  to  say  so.  For  have  you  not  also  said  that 
he  who  owns  more  than  he  needs  is  a  ‘thief’  and  ‘robber’; 
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that  he  who  loves  not  others  more  loves  himself  less  ?  But  why 
be  so  hard  on  ordinary  and  weak  mortals  ?  To  them,  a  little 
pleasure  without  desire  for  progeny,  would  soothe  and 
meet  natural  changes  in  body  and  mind.  The  fear  of  pro¬ 
geny  would  in  several  cases  agitate  nerves,  and  in  some 
cases  delay  marriage.  The  desire  for  progeny,  in  normal  cases, 
would  cease  after-  -a  few  years  of  marriage.  Would  union 
after  that  be  a  crime?  Do  you  think  that  a  man  afraid  of 
committing  that  ‘crime’  would  be  morally  superior  by  sit¬ 
ting  tight  over  the  safety  valve  of  his  restless  passions? 
After  all,  why  do  you  tolerate  ‘thieves’  who  hold  more  than 
they  need,  but  not  the  ‘criminals’  who  unite  after  the  desire 
for  progeny  is  satisfied?  Is  it  because  ‘thieves’  are  too 
numerous  and  powerful  to  reform? 

“Lastly,  you  allege  that  ‘artificial  methods  are  like  put¬ 
ting  a  premium  upon  vice.  They  make  man  and  woman 
reckless.’  This  is  a  heavy  charge,  if  true.  I  ask  whether 
‘public  opinion’  has  ever  been  strong  enough  to  restrain 
sexual  excess.  I  am  aware  of  drunkards  being  restrained  by 
fear  of  such  opinion.  But  I  am  also  aware  of  the  sayings  that 
‘God  never  sends  mouths  but  He  sends  meat  also’,  and 
‘children  are  born  because  of  God’s  will’,  as  well  as  of  the 
prejudice  that  a  large  progeny  is  a  proof  of  manliness. 
I  know  cases  where  such  opinion  gives  a  licence  to  hus¬ 
bands  over  wives,  and  considers  the  exercise  of  the  sex  ins¬ 
tinct  as  the  main  bond  of  marriage.  Besides,  is  it  certain  that 
‘adoption  of  artificial  methods  must  result  in  imbecility  and 
nervous  prostration’?  There  are  methods,  and  methods, 
and  I  believe,  that  science  has  discovered,  or  will  soon  dis¬ 
cover,  innocuous  methods.  This  is  not  beyond  the  wit  of  man. 

“But  it  seems  that  you  would  not  allow  their  use  in 
any  case,  for  ‘it  is  wrong  and  immoral  to  seek  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  one’s  acts’.  This  is  unexceptionable,  only 
you  assume  that  even  a  moderate  exercise  of  one’s  appetite, 
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without  desire  for  progeny,  is  immoral.  Moreover  I  ask 
if  any  one  is  ever  restrained  by  the  fear  of  progeny,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  one’s  acts.  In  any  case,  many  are  impelled  to  seek 
the  advice  of  quacks,  reckless  of  their  health  and  happiness. 
How  many  abortions  have  not  been  caused  while  ‘seek¬ 
ing  to  escape  the  consequences  of  one’s  acts’?  But,  even 
if  ‘fear’  proved  an  effective  restraint,  the  ‘moral’  results 
would  be  poor  indeed.  Besides,  by  what  system  of  justice 
should  the  sins  of  parents  be  visited  upon  the  heads  of  their 
progeny  and  the  imprudence  of  individuals  hurt  society? 
It  is  true  that  ‘Nature  is  relentless,  and  will  have  full 
revenge  for  any  such  violation  of  her  laws.’  But  why  assume 
that  the  use  of  artificial  methods  is  such  a  violation?  None 
calls  the  use  of  artificial  teeth,  eyes  and  limbs  as  ‘unnatural’. 
That  alone  is  unnatural  which  does  not  secure  our  well¬ 
being.  I  do  not  believe  that  mankind  is  by  nature  vicious, 
and  that  the  use  of  these  methods  will  make  it  worse. 
There  is  enough  of  licence  even  now,  not  even  India  ex¬ 
cepted.  It  is  as  easy  to  prove  that  this  new  power  will  be 
properly  used  as  that  it  may  be  abused.  But  let  us  recog¬ 
nise  that  man  is  on  the  point  of  winning  this  tremendous 
power  over  Nature.  Then  we  can  ignore  it  only  at  our 
cost.  Wisdom  lies  in  controlling  it,  not  in  shunning  it.  Some 
of  the  noblest  workers  seek  the  propagation  of  these 
methods,  not  for  indulgence,  but  to  help  men  to  seif-con¬ 
trol. 

“Let  us  also  not  forget  that  woman  and  her  needs  have 
been  ignored  too  long.  She  means  to  have  her  say  in  this 
matter,  for  she  refuses  to  allow  man  to  treat  her  body  as 
'‘tilth  for  offspring’.  The  strain  of  modern  civilization  is  too 
great  to  permit  her  to  rear  a  large  family  with  all  the  drud¬ 
gery  and  worry  it  means.  Dr.  Marie  Stopes  and  Miss  Ellen 
Key  would  never  seek  the  ‘nervous  prostration’  of  woman. 
The  methods  they  suggest  can  be  made  effective  chiefly 
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by  women,  and  are  more  likely  to  evolve  wise  motherhood 
than  reckless  indulgence.  In  any  case  there  are  circum¬ 
stances  when  a  lesser  evil  may  avoid  a  greater.  There 
are  dangerous  diseases  which  must  be  avoided  even  at  the 
cost  of  cnervous  prostration’.  There  are  natural  periods  of 
lactation  when  union  is  unavoidable  but  injurious  if  fruit¬ 
ful.  There  are  women,  otherwise  healthy,  who  can  bear 
children  only  at  a  serious  risk  to  their  lives. 

“I  neither  wish  nor  expect  you  to  turn  into  a  propa¬ 
gandist  of  birth-control.  You  are  at  your  best  in  keeping 
the  light  of  Truth  and  Chastity  burning  in  its  purity  and 
holding  it  before  mortals  who  seek  it.  But  a  prudent  parent 
will  seek  that  light  more  than  an  imprudent  one.  He  who 
realises  the  need  of  birth-control  may  easily  evolve  self- 
control.  The  present  licence,  thoughtlessness  and  igno¬ 
rance  are  so  great  that  even  you  cry  as  if  in  a  wilder¬ 
ness.  There  is  great  need  for  more  enlightened  discussion 
than  your  apologetic  and  ‘reluctant’  article  permits.  If  you 
cannot  join  in  it  you  must  at  least  recognise  it,  and  if  need 
be,  guide  it  betimes,  for  there  are  breakers  ahead;  and  it 
will  serve  no  purpose  to  blink  your  eyes  at  the  danger,  and 
‘hesitate  on  approaching  this  subject’.” 

Let  me  clear  the  ground  by  saying  that  I  have 
not  written  for  sannyasis  or  as  a  sannyasi.  I  do  not  claim 
to  be  one  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  My  obser¬ 
vations  are  based  upon  unbroken  personal  practice 
with  a  slight  aberration  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  and  that  of  those  who  have  joined  me  in  the 
experiment  for  a  long  enough  period  to  warrant  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions.  In  the  experiment  both  young  and 
old,  men  and  women  are  included.  I  claim  a  certain 
degree  of  scientific  accuracy  for  the  experiment.  It 
has  undoubtedly  a  strictly  moral  basis,  but  it  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  desire  for  birth-control.  My  own  case 
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was  peculiarly  for  that  purpose.  Tremendous  moral 
consequences  developed  as  an  afterthought  though 
in  a  perfectly  natural  sequence.  I  venture  to  claim  that 
by  judicious  treatment  it  is  possible  to  observe  self-con¬ 
trol  without  much  difficulty.  Indeed  it  is  a  claim  put 
forth  not  merely  by  me  but  German  and  other  Nature- 
cure  practitioners.  The  latter  teach  that  water  treat¬ 
ment  or  earth  compresses  and  a  non-heating  and 
chiefly  fruitarian  diet  soothe  the  nervous  system  and 
bring  animal  passions  under  easy  subjection,  whilst 
they  at  the  same  time  invigorate  the  system.  The 
same  result  is  claimed  by  rajayogis  for  scientifically 
regulated  pranayama  without  reference  to  the  higher 
practices.  Neither  the  Western  nor  the  ancient  Indian 
treatment  is  intended  for  the  sannyasi  but  essentially 
for  the  householder.  If  it  is  contended  that  birth- 
control  is  necessary  for  the  nation  because  of  over¬ 
population,  I  dispute  the  proposition.  It  has  never 
been  proved.  In  my  opinion,  by  a  proper  land  system, 
better  agriculture  and  supplementary  industry,  this 
country  is  capable  of  supporting  twice  as  many  people 
as  there  are  in  it  today.  But  I  have  joined  hands  with 
the  advocates  of  birth-control  in  India  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  present  political  condition  of  the 
country. 

I  do  suggest  that  men  must  cease  to  indulge  their 
animal  passions  after  the  need  for  progeny  has  ceased. 
That  the  remedy  of  self-control  can  be  made  popular 
and  effective.  That  has  never  had  a  trial  with  the  edu¬ 
cated  class.  That  class  has  not  yet,  thanks  to  the  joint- 
family  system,  felt  the  pressure.  Those  that  have,  have 
not  given  a  thought  to  the  moral  issues  involved  in 
the  question.  Save  for  stray  lectures  on  brahmacharya , 
no  systematic  propaganda  has  been  carried  on  for 
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advocating  self-control  for  the  definite  pui  pose  of 
limiting  progeny.  On  the  contrary  the  supeistition  oi 
a  large  family  being  an  auspicious  thing  and  there¬ 
fore  desirable  still  persists.  Religious  teachers  do .  not 
generally  teach  that  restriction  of  progeny  in  given 
circumstances  is  as  much  a  religious  obligation  as 
procreation  may  be  under  certain  other  ciicum- 
. stances. 

I  am  afraid  that  advocates  of  birth-control  take 
it  for  granted  that  indulgence  in  animal  passion  is  a 
necessity  of  life  and  in  itself  a  desirable  thing.  The 
solicitude  shown  for  the  fair  sex  is  most  pathetic.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  an  insult  to  the  iair  sex  to  put  up 
her  case  in  support  of  birth-control  by  artificial 
methods.  As  it  is,  man  has  sufficiently  degraded  ner 
for  his  lust,  and  artificial  methods,  no  matter  how  well- 
meaning  the  advocates  may  be,  will  still  furthei  de¬ 
grade  her.  I  know  that  there  are  modern  women  who 
advocate  these  methods.  But  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  vast  majority  of  women  will  reject  them  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  their  dignity.  If  man  means  well  by  nei, 
let  him  exercise  control  over  himself.  It  is  not  she 
who  tempts.  In  reality  man  being  the  aggressor  is  the 
real  culprit  and  the  tempter. 

I  urge  the  advocates  of  artificial  methods  to 
consider  the  consequences.  Any  large  use  oi  the 
methods  is  likely  to  result  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  bond  and  in  free  love.  If  a  man  may  indulge 
in  animal  passion  for  the  sake  of  it,  what  is  he  to  do 
-whilst  he  is,  say,  away  from  his  home  for  any  length 
of  time,  or  when  he  is  engaged  as  a  soldier  in  a 
protracted  war,  or  when  he  is  widowed,  or  when  his 
wife  is  too  ill  to  permit  him  the  indulgence  without 
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injury  to  her  health  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
artificial  method? 

M.  K.  G. 

Young  India ,  2-4-1925 
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NOTE 

In  1925  a  book,  with  the  title  Towards  Moral  Bankruptcy 
written  by  Paul  Bureau,  a  French  Catholic  priest,  was  publi¬ 
shed.  It  was  a  powerful  condemnation  of  the  use  of  contracept¬ 
ives  and  Gandhiji  reviewed  the  book  favourably  in  a  series  of 
articles  written  for  Young  India  in  April  1925.  I  was  then  Vice- 
Principal  of  Gujarat  Maliavidyalaya  and  we  had  started  a  hot 
debate  on  birth-control  in  the  College  Debating  Hall.  I 
joined  the  debate  and  also  joined  issue  with  Gandhiji  in 
Young  India 

But  doubts  persisted  in  my  mind  and  Gandhiji  was  aware 
of  that.  These  could  not  be  easily  removed  by  correspondence 
or  articles  written  for  Young  India.  I  was,  therefore,  called  by 
•Gandhiji  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him  personally  in  the  Sabar- 
.mati  Ashram.  We  had  some  sittings  lasting  for  about  4  to  5 
hours.  The  result  was  these  notes  of  our  conversation.  They  were 
.revised  by  Gandhiji  and  I  have  got  the  original  copy  corrected 
by  him  in  pencil. 

Sabarmati  Ashram — 19th  June,  1926 
Gandhiji:  Very  well  now  you  must  teach  me 
what  you  can. 

Malkani:  But,  Bapu  it  is  you  who  are  teaching. 
You  have  spoken  about  birth-control  first  and  you 
Lave  made  certain  statements  which  you  must  prove. 
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G. :  Then  how  shall  we  begin? 

M. :  I  think  we  need  not  discuss  the  necessity 
of  birth-control. 

G. :  No. 

M. :  Nor  the  importance  of  birth-control,  from 
the  political  or  social  point  of  view. 

G.  i  No. 

M. :  Well  then,  Bapu,  you  say  that  the  use  of 
contraceptives  will  lead  to  sexual  indulgence.  I 
cannot  see  how  that  will  happen. 

G. :  Then  I  may  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
receiving  letters  from  hundreds  of  young  men  asking 
advice  about  their  sexual  life.  Most  of  them  have 
committed  excesses  and  are  now  paying  the  penalty 
for  their  indulgence.  These  men  are  anxious  to  exer¬ 
cise  some  sort  of  self-control.  Now  you  tell  them  that  a 
man  may  indulge  in  sexual  passion  without  the  fear 
of  consequences  and  that  such  indulgence  is  natural 
and  necessary.  How  can  you  then  expect  any  moral 
regeneration  of  the  persons  whom  sexual  indulgence 
has  ruined. 

M. :  Bapu,  there  are  perhaps  few  young  men  free 
from  the  sin  of  sexual  excess.  But  within  marriage,  this 
lasts  for  a  short  time,  may  be  during  the  first  few  years. 
Then  the  impulse  becomes  regulated  and  later  the 
period  of  sexual  call  becomes  longer.  Those  who  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  impulse  too  long,  have  to  pay  a  terrible 
penalty,  until  they  learn  some  self-control.  But  my 
fear  for  the  use  of  contraceptives  is  different.  It  is 
that  there  may  be  sexual  irregularities  outside  mar¬ 
riage.  Formerly,  the  consequences  of  such  acts  were 
dreaded  and  acted  as  a  deterrent.  That  may  not  be 
possible  now.  But  I  do  not  understand  how  the  use 
of  contraceptives  will  further  encourage  such  moral 
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wrecks  in  sexual  indulgence.  One  may  advise  the 
adoption  of  self-control  to  the  indulgent  and  yet 
suggest  the  adoption  of  contraceptives. 

G. :  Well,  then  I  shall  put  the  matter  in  this 
way.  You  have  read  the  story  of  Vyas  in  Maha- 
bharata. 

M. :  I  do  not  know  which  story  you  mean. 

G. :  The  story  of  Vyas  approaching  the  two 
wives  of  Vichitravirya  with  that  dreadful  appea¬ 
rance  for  the  purpose  of  procreating  progeny. 

M.:  Yes,  Bapu,  I  know  the  story. 

G. :  That  is  the  ideal  for  us — that  progeny 
alone  is  the  justification  for  any  sexual  gratification. 
The  story  may  be  true  or  false,  but  the  theory  behind 
it  is  perfect.  You  may  question  the  possibility  of  any 
individual  approaching  a  woman  without  any  sensa¬ 
tion  of  pleasure.  Personally  I  do  not  ever  remember 
to  have  approached  my  wife  without  the  desire  for 
pleasure.  But,  here  is  the  ideal.  That  in  every  sexual 
gratification  progeny  and  not  pleasure  should  be  the 
sole  consideration.  Every  other  gratification  is  im¬ 
moral.  Now  those  who  suggest  the  use  of  artificial 
methods  cannot  help  also  suggesting  that  sexual  in¬ 
dulgence  in  itself  is  natural  and  that  gratification 
without  its  consequences  may  be  the  end  of  the  sexual 
act.  This  is  bound  to  weaken  the  desire  for  self-con¬ 
trol  and  justify  merely  sexual  desire  and  its  gratifica¬ 
tion.  Please  understand  that  I  have  recalled  the  above 
illustration  not  to  justify  niyog  which  I  dislike.  I  have 
cited  it  here  to  show  that  Vyas’s  act  is  described  as 
free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  sexual  passion. 

M. :  I  do  not  yet  see  the  necessary  connection 
between  the  two.  Those  who  suggest  the  use  of  con¬ 
traceptives,  do  so  in  the  interest  of  wise  parenthood. 
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Such  men  can  never  believe  that  any  sexual  indul¬ 
gence  will  lead  to  wise  parenthood.  In  fact  those  who 
commit  sexual  excess  know  that  it  is  harmful  and  have 
to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  it.  The  use  of  contracep¬ 
tives  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  sexual  indulgence. 

G. :  But  don’t  you  see  the  influence  of  the  men¬ 
tal  outlook  of  a  man  on  his  actions.  Here  is  a  man 
who  gratifies  his  sexual  passion  knowing  that  “conse¬ 
quences”  may  follow,  and  here  is  another  man  who 
gratifies  it  knowing  that  none  need  follow.  The  latter 
will  act  recklessly.  Then  again  the  one  knows  indul¬ 
gence  to  be  reprehensible,  the  other  sees  no  harm 
in  it  and  may  even  consider  it  a  virtue.  Take  my  own 
case.  If  I  had  acted  with  greater  restraint  I  would 
have  suffered  less.  My  body  has  suffered  much  and 
that  is  because  of  my  weaknesses  and  lapses.  It  is 
true  that  I  recovered  soon,  but  that  is  because  of 
subsequent  self-control.  Now  you  know  that  I  apply 
remedies,  be  they  water  cure  and  the  like,  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  my  errors.  I  know  that  this  is 
a  weakness,  but  then  I  want  to  live.  Had  I  exer¬ 
cised  self-control  from  the  commencement  my  capa¬ 
city  for  serving  the  masses  would  have  been  much 
greater. 

M. :  But,  Bapu,  we  are  comparing  an  ordinary 
person  who  has  sexual  gratification  with  the  fear  of 
consequences  with  another  ordinary  person  without 
such  fear.  You  are  thinking  of  what  an  ideal  person 
should  be.  Your  own  case  is  a  special  case  and  not 
an  ordinary  one. 

G. :  No,  my  case  is  that  of  an  ordinary  person. 
What  I  have  done  any  other  person  can  do  by  exer¬ 
cising  self-control. 
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M. :  You  may  say  so,  but  who  will  believe  it.. 
The  average  person  is  incapable  of  exercising  simi¬ 
lar  control. 

G. :  Very  good,  take  the  case  of  two  ordinary 
persons.  One  has  fear  and  another  is  without  fear  of 
consequences.  Now  fear  is  not  always  bad.  For  inst¬ 
ance  the  fear  of  God  is  good.  He  who  fears  exerts  him¬ 
self  and  improves.  Take  the  case  of  Chauri  Chaura. 
I  saw  the  consequences  of  violence  and  feared  them. 
I  got  one  telegram  and  then  another — a  graphic 
one  from  my  son.  That  very  moment  I  made  up  my 
mind.  Look  at  it.  Just  a  day  before  I  had  sent  that 
memorable  challenge  to  the  Government  and  a  day 
after  comes  the  stopping  of  civil  disobedience.  I  knew 
how  the  country  would  feel  the  weight  of  my  deci¬ 
sion. 

M. :  Yes,  Bapu,  I  assure  you  that  for  a  while 
we  felt  staggered. 

G. :  Yes,  I  know  that,  but  I  am  proud  of  saying 
that  I  never  performed  a  greater  service  to  my  coun¬ 
try.  That  is  why  I  ask  the  doctors  also  to  stop  vivisec¬ 
tion.  Nature  if  it  takes  away  an  eye  or  a  tooth  may 
do  so,  for  nature  also  gives  an  eye  or  a  tooth.  Man 
does  not  give  anything  and  so  cannot  take  away 
anything.  I  know  that  some  books  are  even  in  favour 
of  vivisection  of  man,  for  the  good  of  man.  We  would 
perpetrate  these  cruelties  if  we  have  no  fear  of  conse¬ 
quences.  Fear  coming  from  within  is  a  good  thing. 

M. :  But  should  we  not  try  and  mitigate  the 
misery  of  man  and  avoid  the  terrible  consequences  of 
thoughtless  sexual  gratification.  You  say  that  the 
consequences  of  artificial  birth-control  will  be  sexual 
indulgence.  Is  there  not  sexual  indulgence  even  now? 
Do  you  think  the  consequences  of  thoughtless  sexual 
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gratification  are  less  serious  than  those  of  deliberate 
gratification,  with  a  view  to  wise  parenthood. 

G. :  You  have  just  said  the  thing.  I  mean  that 
exactly — that  the  consequences  of  sexual  gratifica¬ 
tion  in  spite  of  oneself  are  less  serious  than  those  of 
deliberate  gratification.  Take  this  case.  Scores  of 
women  come  to  me  praying  for  a  child.  I  tell  them 
that  I  have  no  powers  to  grant  such  boons.  But  some 
of  them  are  miserable  and  would  not  leave  me  until 
I  mutter  some  blessing.  I  know  of  one  very  special 
case.  One  woman  could  bear  no  children  for  the  doc¬ 
tors  pronounced  that  her  womb  was  misplaced.  She 
was  so  miserable  without  a  child  that  I  advised  her 
to  go  in  for  a  surgical  operation  to  set  it  right.  It  was 
done  and  now  she  bears  children  and  lives  happily. 

M,:  But  what  does  this  prove,  but  that  the 
instinct  for  motherhood  is  too  deep-seated  to  be  up¬ 
rooted  by  the  propagation  of  any  birth-control 
methods.  Such  methods  are  suggested  only  to  mothers 
who  don’t  desire  troops  of  children. 

Thursday,  2nd  July,  1926 

G.:  So  you  have  come  exactly  at  9  (a.m.). 

M.:  Yes,  and  as  you  were  not  in  your  room  I 
have  been  stealing  something. 

G, :  What  is  it? 

M.:  A  flower  from  your  table — perhaps  the 
only  thing  worth  stealing  from  your  room. 

G. :  Well  then  begin. 

M.:  Last  time  Bapu  you  made  two  statements 
one  that  those  who  advocate  birth-control  methods 
think  that  sexual  indulgence  is  a  physical  necessity 
and  secondly  that  “the  consequences  of  sexual  union 
without  birth-control  methods  are  not  so  serious 
as  those  of  sexual  union  with  birth-control  methods”. 
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G. :  Exactly. 

M. :  Now  I  shall  try  and  put  my  case  before  you. 
The  use  of  contraceptives  is  the  use  of  a  power  and 
the  use  of  a  power  as  such  has  nothing  ethical  about 
it.  But  the  motive  behind  their  use  makes  their  use 
ethical  or  otherwise.  It  is  true  that  sexual  indulgence 
may  be  a  motive  for  their  use.  But  it  is  not  the  only 
motive.  I  can  easily  imagine  a  different  motive  or  a 
mixed  motive.  For  instance  there  may  be  the  economic, 
medical,  educational,  domestic  or  any  other  motive. 
There  may  even  be  a  mixed  motive.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  contraceptives  were  accepted  by  the  educated 
and  upper  classes  of  society  with  whom  sexual  grati¬ 
fication  could  not  be  the  only  or  chief  consideration. 

G. :  Now  what  do  you  mean  by  an  economic 
motive  ? 

M. :  That  the  man  and  woman  find  it  difficult 
to  support  themselves  and  children  in  their  standard 
of  life,  with  their  wage. 

G. :  That  is  to  say  that  they  would  rather  in¬ 
dulge  their  passion  than  control  themselves  for  their 
economic  well-being.  You  may  not  use  the  word 
‘indulge’  but  substitute  the  word  ‘gratify’  or  ‘mode¬ 
rately  gratify’,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  would 
rather  moderately  gratify  the  passion  than  control 
themselves  from  any  economic,  educational  or  any 
other  motive. 

M. :  Yes  they  may  legitimately  do  so  as  the 
lesser  evil. 

G. :  You  must  understand  me.  Don’t  you  see 
that  to  be  influenced  by  the  economic  motive  they 
must  be  all  engrossed  by  it;  then  no  other  considera¬ 
tion  but  that  should  guide  their  conduct.  Now  if 
they  were  really  influenced  by  the  economic  motive, 
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they  would  much  rather  abstain  completely  for  their 
economic  well-being.  That  they  do  not  do  so  proves 
that  they  believe  sexual  indulgence  to  be  a  physical 
necessity. 

M. :  Well  logically  that  is  so.  But  take  my  own 
case.  I  have  now  very  few  children.  But  suppose  I  got 
more.  I  would  find  it  difficult  to  join  many  national 
or  other  movement.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  me 
to  use  contraceptives  and  do  some  public  service 
than  leave  the  growth  of  my  family  to  mere  chance. 
What  you  advise  is  practically  impossible  to  do. 
According  to  your  method  of  argument  a  man  and 
woman  unite  twice  or  thrice  in  a  whole  life,  have  two 
to  three  children  and  then  abstain  completely,  lhat 
may  be  logical  but  is  highly  impracticable. 

G. :  No,  I  certainly  do  not  consider  it  as  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Think  of  those  whom  we  call  ‘savages’.  Look 
at  their  self-control.  Why  they  are  not  even  aware  of 
it.  It  may  be  that  some  of  them  come  into  contact 
with  modern  conditions  and  deteriorate.  But  the  real 
savage  unites  only  for  progeny,  and  not  for  pleasure. 
It  is  probable  that  like  animals  a  single  act  of  union 
results  in  a  conception.  But  after  that  he  abstains. 
You  see  our  modern  conditions  of  life  have  changed 
and  we  consider  such  an  abstinence  as  a  great  act  of 
virtue.  The  savage  is  virtuous  without  knowing  it.  I 
think  A.  Wallace  has  said  that  the  real  moral  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  savage  and  the  civilized  man  is 
very  little  and  that  perhaps  is  in  favour  of  the  savage. 
Now  take  your  own  case.  You  have  been  born  with 
some  inheritance  of  moral  qualities.  You  have  been 
brought  up  and  are  now  living  in  special  conditions 
which  perhaps  tend  to  develop  these  moral  qualities. 
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You  feel  that  sexual  indulgence  is  wrong  and  you 
don’t  want  to  raise,  even  what  you  call  moderate 
sexual  gratification  into  a  virtue.  But  look  at  the  ordi¬ 
nary  man.  He  feels  that  sexual  gratification  is  a 
necessity  and  the  use  of  artificial  methods  will  con¬ 
vert  a  vice  into  a  virtue.  I  hope  you  have  heard  of  the 
Leadbeater  incident.  I  heard  it  from  one  of  his 
friends  in  S.  Africa.  Now  Mrs.  Besant  believes  Lead¬ 
beater  to  be  a  pure  man.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
it.  Mrs.  Besant  is  a  pure  woman  and  believes  that 
Leadbeater  was  guided  by  the  purest  of  motives.  But 
look  at  the  results.  Mr.  Leadbeater  thought  that  the 
chief  way  of  preventing  solitary  sin  among  boys  was 
to  permit  some  moderate  gratification  of  the  sexual 
passion.  He  dared  not  permit  it  between  boys  and 
girls.  May  be,  not  because  he  did  not  believe  in  it, 
but  because  the  public  opinion  would  be  dead 
against  him.  So  he  permitted  unnatural  unions  bet¬ 
ween  boys,  and  wrecked  the  lives  of  innocent 
youths.  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Constantinople  com¬ 
mitted  the  same  unnatural  sin  and  so  did  many 
Greeks  and  Persians  and  thus  ruined  the  morality  of 
men.  Well  I  ask  you  that  if  a  man  may  gratify  his 
passion  with  a  man,  then  why  not  with  a  mare  or  a 
bitch,  a  chair  or  a  cot.  The  Prophet  Mohammad 
set  up  a  wrong  custom  in  allowing  polygamy.  It  is 
true  that  such  an  institution  of  marriage  was  better 
than  the  prevailing  promiscuity.  But  the  Prophet 
has  been  very  much  misunderstood  by  his  followers 
and  somehow  the  opinion  is  common  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  sexes  in  Islam  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

M. :  Yes,  it  is  unfortunate  but  many  of  us  hold 
that  opinion. 
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G.:  Now  the  Prophets’  rules  might  have  been 
a  distinct  improvement  on  former  conditions.  But 
surely  you  cannot  extol  them. 

M.:  You  cannot,  for  if  you  did  that,  you  shall 
have  to  extol  the  use  of  contraceptives  as  well,  as  an 
improvement  on  existing  conditions. 

G. :  Yes,  I  know  that.  So  I  say  let  us  not  lower 
the  ideal.  Keep  that  bright  or  we  shall  lose  our  moor¬ 
ings.  That  is  why  once  we  allow  the  necessity  of 
sexual  gratification,  there  will  be  serious  consequen¬ 
ces. 

M. :  Yes,  logically  that  is  so,  and  total  absti¬ 
nence  is  the  highest  ideal.  But  it  is  after  all  an  ideal. 
Taking  human  nature  for  what  it  is  how  many  can 
aspire  to  or  attain  that  ideal  ?  And  after  all  I  cannot 
understand  how  the  consequences  of  the  use  of 
contraceptives  will  be  more  serious  than  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  present  thoughtless  sexual  gratification. 
You  are  aware  of  the  terrible  evils  of  infanticide, 
abortion,  the  misery  of  mothers,  the  tyranny  of  hus¬ 
bands,  the  neglect  of  children  which  is  done  in  the 
present  system  of  haphazard  multiplication.  I  cannot 
believe  the  results  of  contraceptives  will  be  more 
terrible  than  that. 

G.:  You  are  wrong  there.  The  use  of  contrac- 
ceptives  will  bring  more  terrible  results  than  you 
imagine.  After  all  you  know  that  opinions  are  more 
important  than  facts,  and  the  opinion  that  sexual 
gratification  is  a  necessity  converts  vice  into  virtue. 
I  am  receiving  scores  of  letters  from  all  sorts  of  per¬ 
sons.  Some  one  writes  to  me  that  Krishna  was  able 
to  enjoy  his  hundreds  of  Gopies  because  he  was  able 
to  control  his  emission,  and  that  he  had  the  greatest 
moral  elevation  after  his  physical  union. 
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M. :  Yes,  Bapu,  in  Europe  they  write  of  a  social 
union  called  ‘Karezza5  when  there  is  union  with¬ 
out  emission,  indulged  in  by  those  having  the  greatest 
control  over  themselves. 

G. :  Well,  well,  such  a  Krishna  would  stink  in  my 
nostrils.  He  will  be  a  horrible  person,  whom  I  would 
reject  with  abhorrence.  When  I  was  in  England,  Oscar 
Wilde  had  created  a  sensation  by  his  writings.  He 
also  advocated  unnatural  unions  for  artistic  enjoy¬ 
ment.  I  was  in  England  then  and  I  remember  how 
Mr.  Stead,  a  purist,  exposed  him  before  the  public. 
That  is  what  will  happen  if  the  ideal  is  lost  sight  of. 
In  geometry  we  read  of  a  perfect  point  and  straight 
line.  An  architect  raises  a  wall  and  wants  to  make  it 
as  straight  and  vertical  as  possible.  The  geometrical 
wall  may  be  impossible  and  so  some  sort  of  buttress 
is  added  to  the  wall.  But  the  true  architect  knows  that 
buttress  to  be  an  evil.  Your  contraceptives  are  an 
evil  in  that  they  emphasize  the  virtue,  not  the  vice  of 
an  evil.  At  least  at  present  none  eulogizes  sexual  grati¬ 
fication  as  a  necessity;  but  the  advocates  of  contra¬ 
ceptives  have  begun  to  advertise  an  evil. 

M. :  But  Bapu  weak  as  we  are  don’t  we  require 
some  sort  of  buttress  in  life.  I  confess  my  weakness; 
I  even  agree  that  sexual  gratification  is  not  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  life  but  the  weak  must  be  helped  to  become 
strong.  After  all  you  seem  to  be  thinking  of  that  one 
man  only  who  will  aspire  and  attain  the  ideal.  But 
why  ignore  the  millions  of  ordinary  human  beings 
who  cannot  think  about,  much  less  realize  the  ideal. 
Your  charkha  movement  is  meant  for  the  uplift  of 
masses,  not  individuals  or  classes. 

G. :  Yes.  My  ideal  may  be  for  one  man  and 
not  millions.  But  even  if  millions  of  years  pass  before 
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that  one  man  realizes  that  ideal,  I  would  wait  for  him 
and  provide  for  him.  I  have  great  patience.  I  am  in 
no  hurry  to  transform  the  world.  But  I  cannot  allow 
the  advertisement  of  what  is  vice  as  virtue.  Some 
people  tell  me  that  if  my  ideal  were  attainable  the 
world  would  be  depopulated.  So  much  the  better. 
Men  would  then  be  born  as  some  sort  of  heavenly 
beings.  I  am  not  scared  by  the  depopulation  of  the 
world.  The  case  of  the  charkha  is  different.  Sir  Ganga- 
ram  tells  me  that  the  men  on  his  work  are  earning 
Rs.  50/-  per  month,  while  my  spinners  are  earning 
a  mere  pittance.  Yes  it  is  not  difficult  to  pay  at  that 
rate  to  200  to  300  persons.  If  I  were  to  apply  my  mind 
to  it,  I  think  I  could  pay  such  a  member  Rs.  500/- 
per  month.  But  I  have  to  think  of  the  well-being  not 
of  300  but  of  300  millions  to  whom  even  a  pittance 
is  welcome.  But  the  question  of  contraceptives  is  a 
question  of  moral  ideals,  in  which  we  dare  not  com¬ 
promise  a  bit.  And  after  all  how  many  in  the  world 
will  accept  contraceptives? 

M.:  Why  Bapu  since  1960  there  has  been  a  great 
fall  in  birth  and  death  rates,  almost  over  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  America.  It  is  all  a  question  of  time 
when  they  will  be  extensively  used.  You  have  admitted 
the  use  of  machinery.  It  gives  us  a  power  over 
nature  which  may  be  used  or  abused.  Contraceptives 
give  us  a  similar  but  more  fundamental  power  over 
nature.  The  power  is  great,  the  use  is  secret  and  who 
can  prevent  them? 

G. :  Yes,  I  know  that  a  class  of  socialists  believe 
in  the  ownership  of  machinery  by  the  State  and  its 
use  for  the  good  of  all  people.  But  I  believe  that 
machinery  in  itself  is  an  evil  as  the  body  is  an  evil. 
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M.:  The  body  is  also  an  instrument  which 
may  be  used  or  abused. 

G.:  Yes,  I  believe  that  our  bodies  are  remark¬ 
able  machines.  But  a  crucified  body  is  the  best  body. 

M.:  But  Bapu  your  body  would  have  been  all 
the  better  if  it  had  been  a  little  less  crucified. 

G. :  Then  you  must  understand  what  I  mean 
by  a  crucified  body.  I  mean  that  a  self-controlled 
body  is  a  crucified  body.  In  that  sense  my  body  has 
become  a  remarkable  machine.  Its  needs  are  so  few. 
When  I  was  in  South  Africa  I  had  a  strong  constitu¬ 
tion  and  in  physical  exercises  or  endurance  gave  points 
to  many  persons.  Once  we  had  to  go  on  a  long  march 
of  55  miles  at  a  stretch.  There  was  a  strong  and  stal¬ 
wart  Pathan  and  he  literally  cried  on  the  way.  I  had 
not  only  to  walk  but  also  to  look  after  the  needs  of 
so  many.  As  I  walked  I  ate  my  nuts  and  fruits ;  while 
one  after  another  my  friends  and  advisers  were  being 
arrested  by  Government.  Air.  Polak  was  coming  to 
meet  me  and  he  was  arrested  and  so  all  the  rest — 
except  Aliss  .  .  .  but  who  was  an  inexhaustible 
worker.  All  the  time  there  was  the  danger  of  disrup¬ 
tion  within  my  followers.  I  might  have  grown  crazy 
under  the  weight  of  physical  exertion  and  mental 
worry.  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  excessively  fond 
of  shrikhand  and  would  swallow  away  a  whole  pot  ol  it 
and  never  feel  the  worse  for  it.  I  was  famous  for 
devouring  large  quantities  of  food.  Now  all  is  changed 
and  I  take  so  little,  but  you  don’t  find  me  the  worse 
for  it.  I  have  recently  taken  to  mango  juice  and  grapes. 
I  feel  all  the  better  for  it. 

M. :  But  I  think  you  looked  more  fresh  when  I 
saw  you  a  fortnight  back.  Perhaps  it  will  take  some 
time  to  adjust  yourself  to  the  change. 
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G. :  Yes.  So  you  see  how  little  man  needs  and 
what  crucifixion  of  the  body  means. 

M. :  I  have  read  that  Buddha  used  to  take  only 
1  grain  of  rice  per  day  for  several  years  and  yet 
lived. 

G. :  That  may  not  be  literally  true,  but  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  quantity  he  took  was  very  small.  Now 
if  you  grant  that  such  a  restraint  may  be  exercised 
over  the  body,  you  will  admit  that  the  body  will  then 
be  a  perfect  machine.  Then  with  a  flourish  of  the 
hand  rain  may  pour  and  crops  may  grow.  The  body 
having  become  a  perfect  machine,  all  other  machines 
will  be  rejected  because  not  needed.  In  the  same 
sense  I  believe  that  though  the  use  of  cotraceptives 
may  have  spread,  as  soon  as  the  consequences  are 
realized  they  will  be  rejected  as  an  evil.  You  must  have 
some  imagination  and  look  far  into  the  future.  I  am 
a  poet.  The  Great  Poet  only  thinks  of  the  present. 

M. :  Why  Bapu,  do  you  think  you  are  a  greater 
poet  than  the  Great  Poet? 

G. :  Certainly,  if  you  judge  a  poet  by  the 
strength  of  his  imagination.  Do  you  think  that  the 
declaration  of  hartal  on  the  6th  of  April  could  have 
been  made  by  any  other  than  an  artist.  The  whole 
scene  can  be  rehearsed  before  you  by  Mahadev.  The 
idea  burst  upon  me  with  a  great  luminosity.  I  hesi¬ 
tated.  I  could  rely  only  on  Sindh,  Bihar,  and  Bom¬ 
bay,  my  favourites.  In  Madras  many  Tamilians 
knew  me,  Punjab  was  doubtful;  Bengal  had  shown 
me  a  cold  shoulder;  I  had  received  some  very  vicious 
letters  from  Bengal;  I  was  told  that  I  should  be  a 
dead  man  if  I  entered  Bengal.  I  called  Rajagopala- 
chari  and  then  declared  the  hartal.  Instantaneously 
the  country  took  the  signal  and  there  was  a  hartal 
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throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India.  It  was 
a  revelation  to  me.  Do  you  think  anyone  else  than 
an  artist  could  have  made  that  gesture?  Do  you 
think  anyone  else  can  catch  the  imagination  of  the 
people  ? 

M. :  Yes,  Eapu.  I  have  always  thought  of  you  as 
an  artist  of  life  and  today  you  have  as  it  were  lifted 
me  up  from  this  earth  into  a  higher  region.  I  seem 
to  fly  and  not  to  walk.  All  my  arguments  are  forsaken 
and  my  paper  lies  listlessly  before  me.  I  am  subdued 
by  your  idealism,  though  left  unconvinced  by  your 
arguments.  One  more  question  I  shall  put  you.  Why 
can’t  you  accept  the  report  of  the  Birth-control  Com¬ 
mission — a  very  moderate  and  reasonable  report 
drafted  mostly  by  clergymen. 

G. :  No;  I  can’t  accept  it.  It  is  drafted  by  Protes¬ 
tants  and  that  makes  a  great  difference.  They  are 
worldly  men.  They  think  that  while  living  in  the 
world  they  are  living  out  of  it.  But  it  is  not  so.  The 
Catholic  view,  is  the  correct  view.  I  know  the  heart 
of  Islam  and  Protestantism  because  I  have  lived  with 
Moslems  and  Protestants.  After  all  books  mean  very 
little.  The  heart  of  a  religion  can  be  known  only  by 
actual  living  with  its  members.  Recently  I  met  a 
Catholic  clergyman  and  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  what 
is  the  heart  of  Catholicism.  I  did  not  want  any  book 
or  sermons  to  be  thrown  in  my  lap.  I  wanted  to 
know  the  heart  of  Catholicism,  in  a  few  words.  My 
friend  has  sent  me  not  a  few  lines  but  30  pages  of 
explanation.  It  is  however  excellent  reading  and  I 
can  give  the  letter  to  you  if  you  want  it.  Now  I 
believe  the  Catholic  view  to  be  the  correct  view  about 
contraceptives.  That  is  why  I  am  quoting  M.  Bureau* 
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M. :  But  I  think  you  must  accept  him  with  a  big 
grain  of  salt. 

G.:  Yes,  I  know  that.  But  remember  there  is 
also  a  big  grain  of  gold  in  it  and  I  am  trying  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  gold  from  the  dust.  And  then  my  own  life  s 

experiences  tell  me  what  is  right. 

M. :  By  the  by  Bapu  there  is  such  a  wealth  of 
detail  in  the  life  that  you  are  writing.  The  narration 
is  so  graphic. 

G.:  Yes  I  myself  wonder  at  it.  It  all  comes 
vividly  before  my  mind  now.  I  myself  never  expected 
that  I  would  remember  the  past  incidents  so  well. 

M. :  I  thought  that  you  were  drawing  some 
general  help  from  exhaustive  notes. 

G. :  I  never  took  notes.  But  I  had  some  very 
valuable  correspondence  in  my  possession.  My  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Sir  W.  Hunter  and  others  was  worth 
preserving.  In  some  fit  of  indifference  I  destroyed  it. 
But  at  that  time  I  used  to  think  deeply.  I  had  very 
few  friends.  I  could  go  to  them  if  they  wished  and 
they  could  come  to  me  if  I  wished.  Whenever  we 
met  we  had  some  profound  discussions  about  the 
problems  of  life.  Those  talks  are  indelibly  impressed 
upon  my  mind.  The  next  few  chapters  in  my  life  will 
be  full  of  those  talks.  Then  I  used  to  go  out  to  the 
woods.  It  was  delightful  to  pass  one’s  days  in  the  soli¬ 
tudes  of  nature.  And  as  no  man  would  hear  me  I  con¬ 
versed  with  nature.  That  is  why  I  remember  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  my  past  life  so  well.  My  self-control  and 
conservation  of  energy  also  has  kept  my  memory 
fresh  and  mind  active. 

M. :  Well,  Bapu  today  we  have  had  a  very 
stimulating  talk.  I  feel  now  what  I  feel  after  read¬ 
ing  some  Socratic  dialogue.  You  have  been  lifting 
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me  up  with  you  in  some  high  regions.  Only  I  am 
afraid  the  moment  I  leave  you  I  shall  touch  the  earth 
again.* 


9 

“RAMDAS’S  MARRIAGE  COST  ME 
ONE  RUPEE” 

It  was  the  year  1928  and  the  month  of  February 
when  Gandhiji  visited  Sindh.  It  was  a  very  cold 
February  and  caused  discomfort  to  Gandhiji’s  party, 
in  which  I  was  one.  I  was  doing  at  that  time  Flood 
Relief  work  in  Sindh  and  was  the  Secretary  of  Flood 
Relief  Committee  which  I  had  organized.  Gandhiji 
gave  me  good  support  in  carrying  on  my  relief  work 
by  sending  some  Gujarati  co-workers  to  help  me  and 
also  some  financial  aid.  The  relief  work  was  to  come 
to  a  close  by  the  end  of  1928  and  he  naturally  asked 
me  what  I  proposed  to  do  after  that.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  set  his  mind  upon  me  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
All-India  Suppressed  Classes  Association  to  be  formed, 
and  that  he  was  in  search  of  a  suitable  person  without 
whom  he  would  not  form  the  Association.  I  said, 
I  would  think  over  it,  consult  my  wife  and  others  and 
let  him  know.  But  so  far  as  I  personally  was  con¬ 
cerned  I  felt  like  accepting  his  offer. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  I  thought  of  marry¬ 
ing  my  eldest  daughter  who  was  17  years  old  before 
I  left  for  Ahmedabad  and  took  to  a  new  way  of  life 
in  the  Satyagraha  Ashram.  By  about  September  1928 

*Most  of  the  conversation  published  in  Incidents  of  Gandhiji’s 
Life  by  Shri  Chandrashanker  Shukla 
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I  actually  married  her  and  though  no  amount  was 
settled  for  the  dowry  the  miscellaneous  expenses  of 
the  marriage,  including  clothes,  cost  me  about 
Rs.  2000/-.  I  thought  I  had  done  my  best  and  had 
reduced  expenses  to  a  minimum.  I,  therefore,  wrote 
to  Gandhiji  giving  him  the  news  of  the  marriage  and 
soliciting  his  benediction  for  the  married  couple. 

In  reply  he  wrote  to  me  a  letter  dated  4-10-28 
from  which  I  give  the  following  relevant  excerpt: 


My  dear  Malkani, 

...  I  note  what  you  say  about  your  daugh¬ 
ter.  I  do  not  like  the  thing  over-much.  But  I 
am  sure  that  you  have  done  the  best  that  was 
possible  in  the  circumstances.  If  it  was  not  tragic, 

1  should  have  a  hearty  laugh  over  your  consider¬ 
ing  the  expenses  of  Rs.  2000  a  little  thing.  We 
poor  people  of  the  new  age  consider  Rs.  10  a 
trifle  too  much.  Ramdas’s  marriage  cost  me 
probably  one  rupee,  that  is,  one  or  two  coco¬ 
nuts  and  2  taklis  for  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom, 

2  copies  of  the  Gita  and  two  copies  of  the 
Bhajanavali.  Rs.  2000  in  Gujarat  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  fairly  large  sum  even  outside  the  Ashram 
limits.  I  do  not  think  that  even  Jamnalalji  spent 
Rs.  2000  over  Kamala’s  wedding  two  years  ago. 
But  I  know  that  if  I  measured  Sindh  by  the  Gujarat 
foot-rule  or  the  foot-rule  of  the  new  age,  it  should 
be  a  hopelessly  false  measurement.  I  suppose, 
for  you,  it  is  progress  from  perhaps  Rs.  20,000 
to  Rs.  2,000,  and  if  you  were  to  go  from  Rs. 
2,000  to  Rs.  20,  you  will  perhaps  have  to  re¬ 
nounce  your  mother-in-law  and  to  have  a  divorce 
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from  your  wife.  Considered  from  that  point  of 

view  Rs.  2000  is  perhaps  not  a  bad  bargain. 

I  hope  you  all  keep  good  health. 

Tours  sincerely , 
Bapu 

In  fact,  later  on,  it  was  decided  by  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  father  that  he  would  accept  no  clothes  or 
ornaments  from  a  man  like  me.  I  dared  to  return 
all  the  new  sarees  and  other  clothes  to  the  Khadi 
Bhandar  and  other  shopkeepers,  in  spite  of  my 
mother’s  remonstrance  that  this  would  be  an  evil  omen 
on  the  daughter’s  marriage.  The  total  expenditure 
thus  came  to  about  Rs.  700  only  but  even  this,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gandhiji,  would  be  excessive  expenditure 
on  a  daughter’s  marriage  and  so  I  did  not  press  or 
expect  a  benediction  for  a  second  time.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  when  he  next  visited  Sindh  and  was  at 
Hyderabad  for  a  day  or  two,  he  even  consented  to 
visit  the  house  of  the  father-in-law  and  give  his 
blessings  both  to  the  bridegroom  and  bride.  His 
letter  of  the  4th  October  1928  notwithstanding  he 
was  kind  enough  to  excuse  the  failings  of  his  worker. 

Subsequently  he  consulted  Jamnalalji  about  the 
formation  of  All-India  Suppressed  Classes  Association 
and  myself  as  Secretary.  Jamnalalji,  as  he  wrote 
to  me,  on  12-12-28,  was  delighted  “but  he  asked  me 
[G.]  whether  I  made  it  clear  to  you  what  the  Ashram 
means  .  .  .  You  know  that  what  it  is.  You  know 
that  the  vow  of  brahmacharya  is  obligatory  and  there 
is  only  one  kitchen  at  the  Ashram,  now  Udyog  Mandir. 
Jamnalalji  doubts  whether  your  wife  would  be  able 
to  put  up  with  the  Ashram  life  as  it  has  developed 
and  is  developing.  I  would,  therefore,  like  you  to 
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confer  with  your  wife  and  make  it  absolutely  plain  to 
her  ...  For  you  to  come  to  the  untouchability  work 
is  to  throw  in  your  lot  with  the  Ashram  and  make 
complete  surrender  to  the  cause  for  life.  ...” 

I  therefore  re-considered  the  offer  very  seriously, 
and  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  join  the 
Ashram  with  my  family.  The  education  of  my  child¬ 
ren  had  already  suffered  because  I  moved  from 
Bihar  to  Gujarat  and  from  Gujarat  to  Sindh.  I, 
therefore,  hesitated  and  ultimately  neither  joined  the 
Ashram  nor  became  the  Secretary  of  the  Suppressed 
Classes  Association,  which  was  never  started  in  1928. 

1  was  released  from  jail  after  a  sentence  of  11 
years  in  1933.  I  was  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Sindh 
Provincial  Congress  Committee  and  was  expected  to 
go  back  to  jail  after  an  interim  period  of  respite  for 
a  month  or  so.  A  close  friend  of  mine  wanted  to  take 
me  on  a  short  tour  of  India  by  way  of  changing 
climate  and  environment.  I  was  very  happy  to  accept 
that  offer,  more  especially  as  my  health  at  that  time 
required  a  certain  change.  My  friend  took  a  car 
from  Bombay  and  a  road  map.  We  visited  a  number 
of  cities  on  the  road  until  we  reached  Delhi  some  time 
in  April.  The  intention  was  to  leave  for  Simla  after 
4  days  and  then  back  to  Hyderabad  and  into  jail. 
When  in  Delhi  I  learnt  that  Thakkar  Bapa,  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Servants  of  the  Untouch¬ 
ables  Society,  had  both  his  office  and  residence  in  Birla 
Mills,  Subzi  Mandi.  As  I  knew  him  well,  I  wanted  to 
call  on  him  and  pay  my  respects.  The  moment  I  met 
him,  he  jumped  up  from  his  chair  in  surprise  and  was 
very  happy  to  see  me.  But  immediately  after  he 
said  that  both  Gandhiji  and  Birlaji  were  in  search  of 
a  Joint  Secretary  for  the  Society;  that  I  would  be 
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just  the  person  whom  they  wanted  and  whom  they 
could  get.  I  pleaded  that  I  had  just  been  out  of  jail 
and  had  to  go  back  to  it  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Congress  Committee;  that  my  family  was  at  home 
and  I  had  practically  only  a  few  clothes  with  me. 
But  Thakkar  Bapa  overruled  me  and  insisted  that  I 
could  not  go  back  to  Sindh  without  the  previous 
permission  of  Gandhiji.  He  sent  a  telegram  to  Gandhi¬ 
ji  and  also  saw  him  personally  in  Yeravda  jail. 
The  order  of  Gandhiji  and  the  insistence  of  Thakkar 
Bapa  overcame  me  and  since  then  I  have  been 
closely  connected  with  the  Harijan  Sevak  Sangh.  I 
had  by-passed  the  Ashram  life,  but  accepted  the  new 
course  of  life  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Harijans. 
My  wife  and  children  joined  me  soon  after. 

It  was  again  in  the  year  1945,  the  month  of  July 
when  Gandhiji  was  in  Poona  and  he  had  asked  me 
to  meet  him  there.  I  had  come  out  of  jail  a  few 
months  early  in  March  1945  after  an  imprisonment 
of  2J  years.  I  longed  to  meet  Gandhiji  and  more  than 
that  to  seek  his  advice  about  a  personal  matter  which 
caused  me  great  anxiety.  During  my  long  association 
with  Gandhiji  since  1920  to  1948  I  had  never  sought 
his  advice  on  any  private  or  family  matter.  But  now 
such  a  matter  was  worrying  me  and  only  Gandhiji 
could  properly  guide  me.  My  second  daughter  was 
nearly  30  years  old,  and  according  to  the  custom  of 
my  community  should  have  been  married  before  the 
age  of  25.  In  fact,  my  first  daughter  married  at  the 
very  early  age  of  17  because  then  I  thought  that  I 
would  be  leaving  for  Ahmedabad  to  lead  Ashram 
life  and  that  my  daughter  must  be  settled  in  life 
before  that.  The  same  question  of  dowry  worried 
me  again.  I  had  a  house  of  my  own  which  I  wanted  to 
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sell  to  find  a  dowry  for  my  daughter,  and  in  fact  I 
had  agreed  to  sell  it  for  Rs.  23,000/-  and  had  taken 
an  advance  of  Rs.  2,000/-  by  way  of  earnest  money, 
but  I  was  unhappy  in  mind.  So,  I  wanted  to  consult 
Gandhiji.  When  I  met  him,  I  told  him  I  wanted  to 
meet  him  alone  because  I  wanted  to  unburden  my 
mind.  At  that  time  the  Sindh  Assembly  had  passed 
the  Dowry  Act,  according  to  which  the  dowry  was 
fixed  at  Rs.  2,000/-.  A  breach  of  the  Act  meant  a 
heavy  penalty  and  failing  payment  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment. 

I  told  Gandhiji  every  thing  that  was  weighing 
on  my  mind.  He  listened  very  patiently  because  I 
was  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma — to  marry  my  daughter 
and  pay  a  heavy  dowry  or  to  let  her  remain  unmar¬ 
ried.  Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  Gandhiji  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  do  one  of  two  things.  The  first  was  not 
to  attend  the  marriage  of  my  daughter  and  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  payment  of  dowry  as  a  true 
Congressman.  The  other  course  was  to  pay  the 
dowry  and  marry  my  daughter  but  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Congress,  with  which  I  was  connected 
since  1920.  According  to  him  every  Congressman 
like  every  public  worker  should  lead  a  pure  personal 
life  and  not  a  double  life.  Both  the  options  were  clear 
and  decisive  but  for  me  either  choice  was  extremely 
difficult.  Not  to  attend  the  marriage  of  my  daugh¬ 
ter  would  be  practically  impossible  and  also  indicate 
to  the  public  that  dowry  had  been  paid;  to  renounce 
the  Congress,  which  built  up  my  public  life,  was 
equally  difficult  and  appeared  to  me  like  a  heavy 
punishment  for  an  offence  much  too  common.  My 
community  in  Sindh  was  well  known  for  paying  heavy 
dowries,  law  or  no  law.  That  continues  even  today 
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except  that  the  dowries  are  much  heavier  though  paid 
in  a  variety  of  subtle  ways.  That  was  the  first  and  last 
time  I  consulted  Gandhiji  on  a  private  matter.  His 
advice  lay  heavy  on  my  heart  and  I  was  in  quite  a 
fix  which  alternative  to  accept.  But  I  was  more  fortu¬ 
nate  in  fact.  Soon  after  I  returned  home,  I  was  able 
to  secure  a  match  for  my  daughter  which  required 
no  payment  of  dowry  and,  therefore,  released  me 
from  the  necessity  of  selling  my  house  and  becoming 
homeless.  It  was  by  sheer  good  luck  that  I  main¬ 
tained  my  integrity  both  as  a  public  man  and  as  a 
private  citizen.  But  Gandhiji  never  differentiated  the 
two  and  insisted  the  same  standards  for  both. 


10 

GANDHIJI  AND  M.  R.  MASANI— 

A  DIALOGUE  ON  SOCIALISM 

[An  interesting  discussion  between  Gandhiji  and  Mr.  Masani 
took  place  during  Gandhiji’s  walking  tour  of  Orissa  in  1934.  Mr. 
Masani  had  attended  the  A.I.C.C.  meeting  at  Patna.  The  print¬ 
ed  copy  of  the  Socialist  programme  was  in  his  hands.  But  Gandhi¬ 
ji  could  find  no  time  to  read  it.  But,  nevertheless  if  Mr.  Masani 
was  at  all  keen  about  a  discussion  then  he  could  join  the  Orissa 
party,  choose  time  and  have  a  talk  on  the  way.  Mr.  Masani  got 
a  chance  and  took  it.  It  was  Friday,  the  25th  of  May,  1934,  and 
we  had  to  walk  5  miles  in  the  morning  from  Sisua  to  Patpur 
(Orissa).  Gandhiji  called  Masani  to  talk,  for  his  turn  had  come. 
I  would  not  miss  the  treat.  So  Gandhiji  walked,  barefooted, 
with  a  cloth  on  his  head,  the  right  hand  on  Masani’s  shoulder, 
the  left  on  mine — his  words  instructing  us,  his  hands  now  sooth¬ 
ing  and  now  restraining  us.  We  both  joined  in  the  talk  as 
chance  or  impulse  carries  us.  This  talk  stands  to  the  credit 

R.-7 
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of  both  Masani  and  Malkani  indifferently,  except  where 
Mr.  Masani  refuses  to  share  the  joint  and  several  res¬ 
ponsibility:] 

M. :  Is  your  main  difference  as  to  method  or 
do  you  suspect  that  Socialism  is  based  on  violence? 

G. :  It  is  not  a  matter  of  suspicion  but  of  fact. 
Violence  need  not  be  physical.  Your  Socialistic  sys¬ 
tem  is  based  on  coercion. 

M. :  But  coercion  is  used  not  as  an  end  but  for 
the  good  of  the  many. 

G. :  Violence  is  impatience  and  non-violence  is 
patience.  Great  reforms  cannot  be  introduced  with¬ 
out  great  patience.  In  violence  lies  the  germ  of  future 
failure.  For  instance  take  100  persons — 5  armed  and 
powerful,  who  could  chop  off  the  heads  of  the  helpless 
95  if  they  would  oppose  them.  That  would  be  com¬ 
plete  failure  for  the  five.  But  suppose  that  someone  of 
the  95  kills  these  five  and  acquires  power,  without 
the  desire  of  the  remaining  94,  you  cannot  say  that 
the  new  rule  will  be  good  for  all.  It  may  only  mean 
one  bad  rule  followed  by  another  bad  rule. 

M. :  But  one  could  not  snatch  power  without 
the  desire  and  active  co-operation  of  the  94. 

G. :  We  have  assumed  absence  of  desire. 

M. :  But  with  us  the  desire  exists.  The  Socia¬ 
listic  programme  can  be  understood  and  accepted  by  all. 

G. :  Talk  to  the  peasant  in  Orissa  about  mono¬ 
poly  of  trade  and  Socialization  of  industry  and  he 
will  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

M. :  But  the  Gujarati  or  Deccani  peasant  can 
understand  the  nationalization  of  land. 

G.:  Well  I  have  known  Gujarati  peasants  def¬ 
ending  and  approving  the  Institution  of  the  Bania 
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in  Villages.  They  say  the  Bania  is  their  benefactor  in 
distress  and  so  forth.  These  people  have  to  be  awaken¬ 
ed.  It  is  no  use  having  an  over-ambitious  programme. 
I  am  a  practical  man.  I  would  cut  down  your  pro¬ 
gramme  to  what  I  actually  do. 

M. :  The  peasant  tendency  is  towards  decen¬ 
tralization  in  agriculture.  Intensive  agriculture  can 
only  be  on  a  small  scale.  But  the  tendency  in  indus¬ 
try  is  towards  large-scale  production  and  later  large- 
scale  control.  In  such  cases  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
conflict  between  labour  and  capital.  There  are  some 
industries  which  always  will  tend  to  be  on  a  large 
scale. 

G. :  Industries  like  transport,  insurance,  ex¬ 
change  must  be  State-owned.  But  I  would  not  in¬ 
sist  that  all  large  industries  should  be  taken  over  by 
the  State.  Suppose  there  is  an  intelligent  and  expert 
individual  who  volunteers  to  run  and  direct  industry, 
without  much  remuneration  and  only  for  the  good 
of  society,  I  would  keep  the  system  elastic  enough  to 
allow  such  individual  to  organize  that  industry. 

M.:  I  too  have  no  objection  to  such  elasticity 
provided  all  private  profit  is  eliminated.  If  any  indi¬ 
vidual  promises  to  work  for  society,  he  should  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  But  I  would  like  to  make  sure 
that  the  industries  are  represented  on  a  functional 
basis  in  the  State.  Each  trade  to  have  its  own  repre¬ 
sentation. 

G. :  That  would  be  superfluous  in  a  State  which 
was  based  on  adult  franchise.  India  is  mostly  agri¬ 
cultural  and  adult  franchise  would,  therefore,  give 
preponderance  to  agriculture. 

M.:  In  Russia  they  have  a  slightly  different 
system.  The  urban  worker’s  vote  is  weighted — 4  agri- 
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culture  votes  are  equal  to  1  urban  vote.  For  the  rest 
the  system  of  election  is  indirect,  like  our  Congress 
election. 

G. :  Well  I  would  not  give  the  preference  to  the 
urban  vote.  In  the  R.  T.  C.  I  urged  the  adoption  of 
adult  franchise  and  voting  by  the  village  community. 
The  proposal  was  rejected  because  the  R.T.C.  was 
not  representative. 

M. :  But  the  conference  which  has  representa¬ 
tives  of  landlords  and  capitalists  will  reject  adult 
franchise.  They  will  say  one  thing  but  will  do  the 
other. 

G. :  Then  they  have  to  be  persuaded  and  con¬ 
verted  to  our  views.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  so-called 
class  conflict. 

M. :  But  we  can  convert  individuals,  never 
a  system.  For  instance  take  the  Champaran  plan¬ 
ters.  To  the  last  they  were  not  converted.  But  for  the 
pressure  brought  on  them  by  the  Governor  nothing 
would  have  been  done. 

G. :  I  am  not  sure.  Some  planters  were  “conver¬ 
ted.’*  What  part  the  Government  and  planters  played 
in  the  matter  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  that  the 
Government  could  have  done  nothing,  if  the  plan¬ 
ters  had  not  stood  by  them. 

M:  But  if  the  Governor  had  been  hostile  the 
planters  would  have  resisted  to  the  last. 

G. :  That  is  shifting  the  ground.  I  simply  say 
that  some  planters  were  converted.  In  India  Euro¬ 
peans  are  of  4  classes — businessmen,  soldiers,  civi¬ 
lians  and  eccelesiastics.  Surely  you  do  not  suggest 
that  individuals  from  these  cannot  be  converted.  You 
must  eliminate  violence.  And  when  you  do,  you  will 
find  that  there  is  not  much  difference  between  you 
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and  me.  Both  of  us  desire  the  welfare  of  the  starving 
millions. 
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CASTE  AND  UNTOUCHABILITY 

[A  talk  with  Gandhiji  during  his  Harijan  tour  in  South  India 
in  1934] 

Malkani:  Untouchability  is  an  undergrowth 
of  the  caste  system.  Caste  is  an  exclusive  group  which 
prohibits  inter-dining  and  inter-marriage  and  regu¬ 
lates  its  life  by  intricate  rules  of  touch.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  of  high  and  low  is  inherent  in  the  caste  system. 
You  are  attacking  untouchability  but  are  leaving 
the  root  cause  untouched. 

Gandhiji:  Others  have  said  the  same  thing  to 
me.  When  I  am  speaking  against  untouchability, 
you  forget  my  comment  on  it,  that  there  is  no  high 
and  low.  The  caste  system  was  originally  func¬ 
tional  and  later  became  hereditary.  Functional 
grouping  is  natural  and  avoids  all  cut-throat  compe¬ 
tition.  It  is  the  observance  of  an  economic  law.  Un¬ 
touchability  is  not  only  hereditary  but  involves  the 
distinction  of  high  and  low.  It  has  further  received 
the  sanction  of  religion.  Superiority  is  claimed  in  the 
name  of  religion.  When  I  attack  untouchability,  you 
must  understand  the  implications.  I  also  attack  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  high  and  low,  based  on  so-called  Shastras. 

M :  I  know  that  you  attack  the  evil  of  untouch¬ 
ability,  directly  and  fiercely.  Untouchability  has  been 
with  us  for  many  centuries  but  you  alone  have  deli¬ 
vered  a  frontal  attack  on  it.  But  I  think  you  are 
dealing  with  a  symptom,  not  with  the  actual  disease. 
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The  caste  system  is  elastic  and  may  recede  before 
your  attack.  Untouchables  may  be  admitted  to  wells 
and  even  temples.  But  as  long  as  rules  of  touch  pre¬ 
vail  among  Savarnas  untouchability  may  again  raise 
its  head  and  assert  itself.  And  the  rules  of  touch  are 
to  my  mind  based  on  distinctions  of  high  and  low. 
People  understand  and  even  appreciate  your  attacks 
on  untouchability,  but  ignore  your  comment. 

G. :  But  my  attack  on  untouchability  must  be 
understood  with  all  its  implications.  I  tell  them  that 
there  is  no  high  and  low  by  birth  or  religion.  That 
according  to  the  highest  traditions  of  our  religion  he 
is  high  who  considers  himself  low  and  he  is  low  who 
considers  himself  high.  Further  I  tell  the  Sanatanists 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Shastras  to  justify  these  dis¬ 
tinctions.  They  tell  me  that  I  am  no  Hindu  and  that 
I  am  ignorant  of  Shastras.  But  the  more  they  reject 
me  the  more  I  cling  to  Hinduism.  I  claim  to  under¬ 
stand  Hinduism,  though  I  claim  no  deep  study  of 
Sanskrit. 

M. :  But  if  you  quote  the  Shastras  there  will 
always  be  two  sides  to  this  question.  In  your  own  per¬ 
sonal  life  you  have  gone  much  further  than  in  your 
public  programme.  You  do  not  observe  any  rules 
about  inter-dining  or  even  inter-marriage.  You 
don’t  observe  rules  of  caste.  Then  why  not  preach 
from  a  loftier  platform  and  bring  your  public  acti¬ 
vities  in  tune  with  your  private  life. 

G. :  Well,  you  know,  whatever  I  do  I  do  openly, 
never  secretly.  I  have  taken  bread  and  water  at  Dr. 
Ansari’s  house  and  have  lived  with  Moslems.  Sam 2- 
tanists  have  stood  aghast  at  my  practices.  Sanatanists 
are  angry  with  me  because  they  believe  me  to  be  an 
essentially  religious  man  and  therefore  would  either 
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have  me  to  give  up  these  ways  of  mine  or  to  start 
a  new  sect. 

M. :  If  you  wish  to  continue  inter-dining  then 
why  not  preach  it  from  a  platform.  Your  work  will 
then  be  more  effective. 

G. :  I  don’t  consider  inter-dining  is  necessary 
for  the  removal  of  untouchability.  Besides  I  feel 
instinctively  that  the  time  has  not  come  for  that  call. 
The  people  won’t  respond  to  all  my  calls  and  rightly. 

M.:  For  you  removal  of  untouchability  is  a  reli¬ 
gious  mission.  You  think  it  is  a  sin  for  which  we  must 
repent.  But  many  of  us  don’t  feel  like  that.  Quite  a 
number  of  Congress  workers  visualise  untouchabi¬ 
lity  as  a  great  peril  to  Indian  freedom  or  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  Hindu  community.  To  others  your 
appeal  has  a  different  meaning.  They  think  that  no 
one  should  be  denied  human  rights.  An  untouch¬ 
able  is  a  worker  and  all  work  adds  to  national  wealth. 
The  untouchables  serve  the  community  as  others  do 
and  should  enjoy  similar  rights. 

G. :  I  know  that  all  who  respond  to  my  call  have 
not  the  same  reasons  for  doing  so.  I  am  not  blind  to 
the  various  forces  contributing  to  the  strength  of  this 
movement.  But  for  me  the  work  is  of  a  religious  nature. 

M. :  But  the  appeal  on  the  basis  of  human 
rights  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  human  beings  alike  would, 
if  effective,  sweep  away  the  caste  system.  As  it  is,  the 
progress  is  slow  and  may  become  arrested  after  you. 

G. :  You  may  be  right.  I  have  only  made  a 
beginning.  My  apple  cart  may  be  upset.  But  if  some 
one  makes  a  more  powerful  appeal  and  removes  all 
the  disabilities  of  untouchables  in  one  sweep,  no  one 
will  be  more  glad  than  myself. 
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LIQUOR  RUINS  MORALS:  TEA  HARMS  BODY 


[The  following  conversation  between  Gandhiji  (G.),  Miss 
Agatha  Harrison  (H.)  and  Mr.  Creosole  (C.),  the  Swiss  humani¬ 
tarian,  took  place  in  the  village  Bahukud  on  May  24,  1934 
during  Gandhiji’s  Orissa  tour  on  foot:] 

G.  :  So  you  have  got  your  packet  of  tea  after 

all? 

H.  :  Yes. 

G.  :  And  you  will  start  drinking  your  daily  cup 
of  poison? 

H.  :  But  I  have  not  been  taking  it  for  many 
years.  If  I  am  faking  my  cup  of  tea  you  are  also 
taking  your  glass  of  lemon  water.  Why  do  you  call 
tea  poison? 

G.  :  Because  tea  harms  the  body,  while  lemon 
builds  it. 

H.  :  Tea  is  not  harmful.  It  is  stimulating.  When 
one  feels  tired  a  cup  of  tea  is  refreshing. 

G.:  Tea  would  not  be  harmful  if  it  is  taken 
as  the  Chinese  take  it.  They  put  enough  leaves  in  a 
strainer  and  pour  boiling  water  on  them.  It  then 
has  a  special  strong  colour.  But  when  the  leaves  are 
kept  in  boiling  water  tannin  is  disengaged.  This  is 
harmful. 

C.:  But  I  have  not  seen  many  families  harmed 
by  tea.  In  Europe  so  many  drink  tea.  Tea  is  not  like 
liquor. 

G.:  In  some  respects  I  think  tea  harms  the 
body  more  than  liquor.  Liquor  undermines  your 
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morals  and  is  expensive  and  must  be  given  up  at 
at  any  cost.  But  strong  tea,  as  many  doctors  tell  us, 
leads  to  dyspepsia,  as  liquor  does  not.  Many  women 
have  become  physical  wrecks  because  of  the  tea  habit. 

C.:  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  tea  causes  dys¬ 
pepsia.  Personally  I  take  no  wine  because  I  know 
that  many  people  cannot  restrain  themselves  within 
limits.  I  have  a  number  of  friends  whom  I  love  and 
respect,  but  who  are  occasional  moderate  drinkers 
of  liquor.  But  I  know  that  most  people  cannot  observe 
the  limits,  and  so  I  do  not  take  it. 

G. :  Well,  that  is  the  right  attitude.  You  avoid 
liquor  because  it  undermines  the  morals  of  some. 
You  should  give  up  tea  because  it  undermines  the 
health  of  some  people. 

C.:  But  we  take  tea  because  it  gives  us  some 
pleasure.  If  we  give  up  pleasure  because  others  may 
go  to  excess  and  incur  harm,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
give  up  many  things. 

G. :  Yes,  we  should  give  up  many  things  which 
are  likely  to  harm  others.  There  are  joys  which  are 
innocent  and  harmless  for  ourselves  and  others. 
These  we  may  treasure. 

C.:  But  then  we  will  become  ascetics — denying 
ourselves  so  many  pleasure. 

G. :  There  is  no  danger  of  all  becoming  ascetics. 
If  we  have  some,  they  act  as  the  leaven.  The  Upa- 
nishads  say:  ‘Renounce  to  enjoy’. 

C.:  That  is  splendid. 

G. :  The  ascetic  denies  pleasures  of  the  flesh  to 
enjoy  those  of  the  spirit.  He  harms  nobody.  But  take 
a  man  who  goes  on  multiplying  his  enjoyments. 
Logically  the  world  will  be  too  small  for  two  persons 
of  this  type.  You  will  have  only  one  person — T — 
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the  T  that  wants  to  soar  from  the  earth  to  the  stars 
and  possess  them  all. 

C.:  Take  the  case  of  a  scholar  or  scientist.  His 
life  is  as  strenuous  as  that  of  the  ascetic.  A  lotus  has 
scent  and  beauty.  That  is  its  quality.  So  concentra¬ 
tion  and  strenuousness  are  the  quality  of  the  scientist. 
Don’t  you  think  that  this  quality  is  also  required  for 
the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ?  Pascal  was  a  mathematician.  But  he  gave  up 
mathematics  for  religion.  Is  not  the  capacity  of  the 
mathematician  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  ascetic? 

G.:  Why  do  you  think  of  the  ascetic  as  if  he 
was  a  different  species?  A  wise  mathematician  is 
surely  a  kind  of  an  ascetic.  Mere  industry  and  con¬ 
centration  are  nothing.  They  are  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  poison  gas  and  the  like  also.  Ascetism  involves 
industry  and  concentration  but  includes  much  more. 
It  conduces  to  the  good  of  humanity. 


PART  II  s  RAMPLINGS 


1 

“MY  DAY-DREAMS” 

On  23-9-1940  Gandhiji  wrote  as  follows:  “Some¬ 
times  a  man  lives  in  his  day-dreams.  I  live  in  mine  arid 
picture  the  world  as  full  of  good  human  beings — 
not  goody-goody  human  beings — I  am  also  aspiring 
after  a  new  order  of  things  that  will  astound  the 
world.  .  .  Being  day-dreams  they  were  more  in 
the  nature  of  gropings  towards  the  new  order  of 
things  or  what  he  later  called  the  Good  Society.  But 
being  a  practical  man  he  also  took  definite  steps  for 
helping  to  create  that  society.  He  was  never  tired  of 
quoting  the  Biblical  “One  step  enough”,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  it  always  meant  “One  step  forward”,  considering 
the  time  and  occasion  of  his  life.  It  is  interesting  to 
understand  the  salient  features  of  his  Good  Society 
and  the  various  steps  he  took  to  establish  it.  Since  his 
passing  away  the  idea  has  come  to  stay  but  a  few 
more  steps  have  since  been  taken  by  Vinobaji,  his 
living  image  in  India.  It  is  a  fascinating  study  to  under¬ 
stand  how  far  the  idea  and  the  methods  adopted  are 
in  consonance  with  trends  of  thought  and  action  in 
the  modern  world. 

It  is  well  known  that  Gandhiji’ s  thought  and 
way  of  life  were  almost  revolutionized  by  happening 
to  read  Ruskin’s  Unto  This  Last ,  in  1904  during  his 
24  hours’  journey  from  Johannesburg  to  Durban. 
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The  book  so  “gripped”  him  that  he  finished  it  by 
a  non-stop  perusal.  That  book,  presented  to  nim  by 
Mr.  Polak,  is  yet  treasured  in  the  Gandhi  Sangraha- 
laya  (Museum)  at  Delhi.  The  title  of  the  book  was 
taken  from  the  Bible,  where  the  master  rebukes  his 
servant  who  wants  less  to  be  given  to  another :  Friend 
I  do  thee  no  wrong.  Did’st  not  thou  agree  with  me 
for  a  penny?  Take  that  thine  is,  and  go  thy  way.  I 
will  give  unto  this  last  even  as  unto  thee.  .  .  Later 
Gandhiji  translated  the  book  into  Gujarati,  but  gave 
it  the  title  of  Sarvodaya ,  i.e.  the  Good  of  All — a  title 
that  was  new  and  gave  it  a  significance  very  much 
his  own.  In  the  Bhagawad  Gita,  Chap.  XII,  Shloka  4, 
the  Yogi  is  described  as  “ Sarva  Bhuta  Hite  Ratal?  \  i.e. 
one  engaged  in  the  Good  of  all  creatures.  This  is  more 
than  good  of  all  men,  yet  reads  like  a  casual  insertion 
in  the  Gita  and  has  remained  dormant  in  the  Hindu 
mode  of  behaviour.  In  any  case  it  failed  to  catch  the 
imagination  of  Gandhiji;  while  Unto  "This  Last  shook 
him  up,  not  because  it  was  dynamic  in  Christian 
Society,  but  perhaps  because  it  was  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  great  aspiration  towards  the 
good  of  all.  Hindus  have  indulged  in  the  luxury  of 
wishing  the  good  of  all  creatures  without  even  seek¬ 
ing  the  good  of  their  neighbours.  But  Gandhiji  gave 
the  wish  some  substance  by  seeking  to  do  good  to  the 
lowest  and  the  lowliest,  the  oppressed  and  the  sup¬ 
pressed.  He  will  be  remembered  not  for  promulgating 
the  good  of  all,  which  all  religions  do,  but  for  seeking 
justice  for  the  down- trodden  and  fighting  for  righteous 
causes.  I  have  always  wondered  why  Hindus  who  uni¬ 
versally  believe  in  the  divine  in  man  ( Sarva-Bhutantar - 
atma )  and  to  whom  the  service  of  all  should  be  like 
second  nature  have  to  be  reminded  that  they  have 
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to  serve,  if  they  cannot  love,  their  neighbours.  In 
this  they  almost  seem  literally  to  prefer  ‘creatures’  like 
ants,  birds  and  fish  to  their  own  kind. 

Gandhiji  began  with  the  service  of  indentured 
labour  in  South  Africa,  proceeded  with  the  service  of 
the  peasant  by  offering  him  a  supplementary  indus¬ 
try  of  Khadi  and  ended  with  the  service  of  the  out- 
caste  by  calling  himself  a  model  Bhangi  (scavenger). 
His  successor  Vinobaji  has  begun  with  the  service  of 
the  landless  labourer  and  may  end  his  life  by  a  ser¬ 
vice  as  unique  as  the  service  of  the  Bhangi.  The  Good 
Society  of  Gandhiji  is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  good  of 
all,  but  has  become  flesh  and  bone  in  the  service  of 
The  Last,  i.e.  Antyodaya.  In  Russia  the  Good  Society 
is  based  on  the  good  of  the  workers,  which  has  be¬ 
come  the  ruling  class.  In  China  The  Good  Society 
means  the  good  of  The  tillers,  which  forms  the  ruling 
class  there.  In  fact  both  have  drifted  to  a  new  form 
of  class  society  which  is  more  dynamic  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  but  for  all  that  is  not  more  socialistic. 

With  Gandhiji  “Unto  This  Last”  led  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  classes  by  means  of  collaboration  between 
classes.  In  practice  this  meant  the  rich  treating  their 
wealth  as  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  until  no 
rich  and  no  poor  were  left  but  only  members  of  the 
human  family.  According  to  Arnold  J.  Toynbee, 
“Our  age  will  be  remembered  not  for  its  astonishing 
inventions  but  because  it  is  the  first  age  since  the 
dawn  of  history  in  which  mankind  dared  to  believe 
it  practical  to  make  the  benefits  of  civilisation  avail¬ 
able  to  the  whole  human  race.”  Gandhiji  voiced  this 
rising  tide  of  high  expectations  and  aspired  for  the 
good  of  all  by  helping  the  human  race  where  it  remains 
the  lowest. 
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Just  as  Gandhiji  had  a  spiritual  ideal  to  which 
he  gave  an  ethical  content,  he  had  also  a  great  social 
ideal  of  the  equality  of  man.  Like  Rousseau  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  believe  that  all  men  are  born  equal  but  unlike 
Rousseau  he  believed  that  they  were  born  with  diffe¬ 
rent  aptitudes.  The  Good  Society  must  offer  equal 
opportunities  to  all  to  develop  their  various  capaci¬ 
ties  and  for  the  service  of  that  Society.  But  it  was 
his  destiny  to  be  born  in  a  country  luxuriating  in 
man-made  metaphysical  inequalities  of  caste  and  sex; 
having  numerous  races  with  their  mix-ups;  following 
different  creeds  somewhat  strange  and  hostile  to  each 
other;  lastly,  a  country  without  independence  yet 
firmly  believing  in  high  and  low,  in  superior  and  infe¬ 
rior  when  in  reality  all  were  slaves.  In  Gandhiji’s 
Society  there  could  be  no  high  and  low  by  birth.  He 
was  therefore  out  for  the  abolition  of  the  outcaste 
and  if  need  be,  of  caste  itself,  putting  in  their  place 
the  legendary  four  varnas ,  having  an  equality  imagin¬ 
ed  by  him.  Nobody  in  Indian  history  has  hit  the  caste 
system  so  hard  on  its  head  and  nobody  has  restored 
sex  equality  so  quickly  as  Gandhiji.  His  idea  of  the 
equality  of  all  religions  was  not  mere  tolerance,  much 
less  co-existence  between  unavoidable  nuisances,  but 
the  firm  belief  that  all  religions  are  great,  in  that  all 
lead  to  the  noble  life  but  by  various  paths.  Their 
names  and  their  ways  may  be  different  but  all  lead  to 
the  same  goal — the  manifestation  of  God  in  man. 
He  gave  proof  of  his  belief  even  in  equality  of  all  races 
by  serving  Zulus  in  South  Africa  and  by  wishing  well 
to  the  Chinese  and  British  when  in  India.  In  history 
his  great  successor,  Jawaharlal,  has  perhaps  done  the 
most  in  securing  equality  of  treatment  for  all  people 
and  races  of  the  world.  There  are  yet  nations  that  are 
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high  and  low,  i.e.  big  and  small  but  even  this  in¬ 
equality  is  being  reduced  in  the  Councils  of  the  world 
and  in  the  forum  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tions.  Thus  the  social  ideal  of  Gandhiji  is  on  a  fair 
way  to  actual  achievement  and  much  faster  than  he 
expected — except  perhaps  the  establishment  of  racial 
equality  in  Africa.  But  even  here  world  opinion  is 
going  ahead  of  the  local  situation. 

Gandhiji  had  also  an  Economic  Ideal,  which  is 
not  as  easy  to  understand  and  is  far  more  difficult 
to  attain.  While  reading  Ruskin’s  Unto  This  Last  he 
arrived  at  three  conclusions,  viz.  (1)  the  good  of  the 
individual  is  contained  in  the  good  of  all,  (2)  The 
lawyer’s  work  has  the  same  value  as  the  barber’s  inas¬ 
much  as  all  have  the  same  right  of  earning,  and  (3) 
a  life  of  labour,  i.e.  the  life  of  the  tiller  and  handi¬ 
craftsman  is  the  life  worth  living.  “The  first  I  knew; 
The  second  I  had  dimly  realized;  the  third  never 
occurred  to  me.  The  second  and  third  were  contained 
in  the  first.  .  .  .”  According  to  Louis  Fischer: 
“Gandhi  had  no  guru.  Ideas  came  to  him  through  his 
own  acts.  .  .  .  Ruskin’s  second  and  third  teachings 
were  really  Gandhiji’s  own.  .  .  .  He  read  into  Gita 
and  Ruskin  his  own  deepest  convictions.  ...” 

According  to  me:  The  first  I  understand;  I  am 
puzzled  by  the  second  and  very  much  challenged 
by  the  third.  The  second  or  third  may  be  contained 
in  the  first  but  were  first  discovered  only  by  Gandhi¬ 
ji.  I  shall  take  the  last  first.  It  is  obvious  that  labour 
here  means  manual  labour  and  it  is  convincing  that  the 
life  of  the  tiller  is  “the  life  worth  living”.  In  India  of 
the  past  agriculture  was  considered  the  best  ( uttam 
Kheti)  when  civilization,  as  it  were,  began  with  culti¬ 
vation.  In  the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow  it  is  in- 
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evitably  coming  to  the  top,  as  food  is  becoming  pro¬ 
blem  number  one  of  the  future  world.  Vionbaji  is 
emphatic  that  every  one  who  wants  land  should  have 
it,  provided  he  has  no  more  than  what  he  can  till  by 
himself.  Agriculture  is  fast  becoming  horticulture 
and  the  tiller’s  life  becoming  “the  life  worth  living”. 
But  the  handicraftsman,  in  the  world  of  today,  in¬ 
cluding  India,  is  receding  from  and  nowhere  proceed¬ 
ing  to  live  that  life.  The  machine  is  fast  replacing  the 
tool  and  the  worker  is  occupying  the  place  of  the 
craftsman,  as  the  technician  is  ousting  even  the  work¬ 
er.  But  according  to  Vinobaji  agriculture  must  al¬ 
ways  have  a  supplementary  industry  and  agricultural 
economy  must  be  replaced  by  an  agro-industrial 
one.  There  yet  would  be  industries  that  can  only  be 
pursued  as  full-time  occupations  but  which  should 
be  organized  as  co-operative  industrial  societies,  for 
joint  good.  India  is  hesitating  in  attempting  to  esta¬ 
blish  some  sort  of  agro-industrial  economy  as  a  nat- 
tional  policy,  whatever  may  happen  in  other  indus¬ 
trialized  countries.  There  is  hesitation  because  it  does 
not  know  where  to  draw  the  line  between  the  hand 
and  the  machine  in  that  economy.  Taking  the  second 
I  do  not  see  how  all  occupations  have  “the  same 
value”,  considering  that  society  values  and  shall  al¬ 
ways  value  mental  and  skilled  occupations  more  than 
manual  and  unskilled  occupations.  All  occupations 
would,  however,  have  “the  same  value”  if  done  with 
love  and  with  a  desire  for  service.  Here  not  the  nature 
of  the  occupation  but  the  attitude  of  mind  creates 
value.  But  Gandhiji  gives  all  occupations  the  same 
value,  “inasmuch  as  all  have  the  same  right  of  earn¬ 
ing”.  The  right  to  work  and  therefore  to  earn  and  live 
does  not  seem  to  create  any  value,  much  less  “same 
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values”.  Gandhiji  was  right  in  maintaining  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  all  labour  as  essential  for  social  life  but  I  fail 
to  understand  how  the  value  of  one  essential  occupa¬ 
tion  is  the  “same”  as  that  of  any  other.  It  is  even  true 
that  if  all  did  some  manual  labour  of  an  essential 
nature,  the  differences  of  rank  based  on  mental 
labour  would  be  narrowed  down,  but  many  would 
yet  persist. 

In  the  economic  sphere  Gandhiji  had  yet  another 
ideal — the  deliberate  limitation  of  wants.  He  would 
not  “own”  wealth,  but  would  only  “possess”  it  for  use. 
Further  he  would  not  hold  anything  which  he 
did  not  “reasonably  want”.  Possessing  more  than 
one’s  need  would  savour  of  “theft”,  unless  held  on 
“trust”  for  some  one  who  reasonably  wanted  it. 
The  “reasonable”  wants  of  a  person  would  of  course 
depend  on  the  time,  the  region,  the  nature  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  only  that  would  be  considered  reason¬ 
able  which  was  necessary  for  his  full  development, 
including  mental  and  spiritual.  After  all  even  Gan- 
dhiji’s  simplicity  was  not  so  simple  as  it  appeared 
and  was  highly  sophisticated  in  its  delicate  and  daily 
adjustments  and  alterations.  But  he  was  quite  clear 
against  the  flood  of  goods  produced  and  consequent¬ 
ly  consumed,  for  after  a  certain  stage  such  goods  be¬ 
come  an  evil.  Vinobaji  after  him,  has  given  a  more 
practical  and  tangible  meaning  to  the  idea  of  'surplus’ 
wealth  held  in  trust.  He  permits  ownership  but  not 
of  land,  which  belongs  to  God  for  the  use  of  man.  He 
even  permits  accumulation  of  possession,  provided 
each  family  considers  him  (i.e.  the  poor)  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  member  of  the  family.  He  wants  to  have  a  so¬ 
ciety  of  co-sharers,  enjoying  their  surplus  of  wealth, 
of  excellence,  of  skill,  of  goodness,  of  every  thing, 
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with  the  rest.  For  him  property  is  a  social  concept  and 
so  should  be  its  enjoyment.  This  idea  has  culminated 
into  the  idea  of  Gramdan  in  which  there  is  common 
sharing  of  each  in  the  earnings  of  all  and  in  which 
all  occupations  and  earnings  are  to  be  joint.  The  old 
idea  of  non-possession  ( aparigraha )  after  taking  the 
form  of  non-accumulation  ( asangraha )  has  finally  been 
reborn  as  co-sharing,  among  members  of  the  same 
family. 

In  Europe  civilization  has  been  indentical  with 
the  multiplication  and  satisfaction  of  wants.  Even 
culture  means  the  refinement  of  wants  but  not  their 
simplification.  To  Gandhiji  civilization  meant  good 
behaviour,  i.e.  the  limitation  of  wants.  Hence  his 
hostility  to  the  present  industrial  system  of  production 
by  machinery,  which  leads  inevitably  to  the  creation 
and  multiplication  of  wants.  The  art  of  publicity  and 
advertisement  is  intended  to  create  more  desires  for 
newer  satisfaction  required  for  the  mass  consumption 
of  goods  produced  in  the  mass.  Today  the  consumer 
“buys  what  he  wants”  but  desires  are  imposed  on 
him.  Production  is  no  longer  urgent  to  satisfy  wants 
but  wants  are  urgent  to  provide  employment.  The 
consumer,  to  be  human,  must  not  only  revise  but 
restrict  his  wants.  Moreover,  Gandhiji  was  not 
only  for  the  best  method  of  production  but  also 
for  the  best  method  of  distribution  and  also  of 
consumption.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  machine,  but 
in  the  homes  of  all,  for  the  good  of  all.  In  fact  he 
insisted  that  the  means  of  producing  elementary  neces¬ 
saries  must  remain  in  the  control  of  the  masses.  This 
could  only  be  by  making  each  home,  each  village 
or  locality  self-sufficient  with  regard  to  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  necessaries.  For  this  reason  civilization  to  him 
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not  only  meant  the  limitation  of  wants,  but  also  the 
rejection  of  the  factory  system  on  which  it  is  based 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  rural  civilization  arising 
out  of  autonomous  and  self-sufficient  villages.  ‘ ‘Rural 
economy  as  I  have  conceived  it  eschews  exploitation 
altogether,  and  exploitation  is  the  essence  of  violence. 
You  have,  therefore,  to  be  rural-minded  before  you 
can  be  non-violent.  .  .  .”  This  is  the  boldest  thing 
he  said  and  remains  the  hardest  to  achieve.  Indus¬ 
trialism,  concentration  of  production  and  exploita¬ 
tion  leading  to  war  is  a  chain  to  be  broken  if  mankind 
is  to  be  free  and  happy.  The  trend  of  history  is  yet 
irresistibly  forging  and  strengthening  this  chain.  But 
history  on  its  march  has  reached  a  critical  stage  where 
it  must  retrace  some  steps  and  take  a  new  direction 
if  it  is  to  avoid  a  major  disaster.  Gandhiji  had  expec¬ 
tations  that  India  would  serve  as  a  sign-post  of 
danger  and  fix  the  first  few  milestones  on  the  new 
way  to  his  Good  Society.  India  however  is  sounding 
the  warning  but  lacks  the  faith  to  follow  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the.  Master. 


2 

GANDHIJI  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

Man  is  the  only  animal  who  has  problems  and  it 
would  appear  that  with  the  growth  of  civilization 
these  problems  have  increased.  They  are  becoming 
bigger  and  rather  complicated.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  much  greed  and  great 
fear  so  that  our  problems  are  multiplying  and  piling 
up  to  a  frightful  size.  On  the  other  hand  the  capacity 
of  the  individual  to  face  the  human  situation  and  to 
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solve  the  problems  seems  to  be  too  small.  Social 
and  political  groups  have  become  so  large  and  well- 
knit  that  the  individual  belonging  to  a  group  consi¬ 
ders  himself  too  insignificant  for  initiating  any  change 
that  is  necessitated  by  the  human  situation.  In 
the  ancient  past  the  individual  generally  retired 
to  a  sequestered  place  to  pursue  his  own 
individual  good,  without  making  any  conscious 
effort  for  bringing  about  a  worth-while  social 
change  in  society.  Change  came  nevertheless 
but  slowly  and  based  on  the  tradition  of  a  great 
individual’s  achievement  in  the  past.  Our  country 
has  the  memory  of  great  individuals,  whom  we  called 
Rishis  and  Munis ,  who  knew  the  good  and  pursued  it 
with  energy.  But  history  has  few  examples  in  the  past 
of  individuals  knowing  their  role  in  great  social 
changes  and  who  consciously  discovered  ways  and 
means  for  precipitating  them.  The  dynamics  of  social 
change  in  a  large  way  were  not  much  understood  in 
the  past.  I  believe  that  Gandhiji  studied  the  science  of 
social  change  and  found  techniques  for  reducing  it 
almost  to  an  art. 

According  to  him  human  progress  is  generally  due 
to  an  individual  and  not  to  a  group.  It  is  the  indivi¬ 
dual  who  knows  the  good,  realizes  it  in  himself 
and  then  relates  it  consciously  or  unconsciously  to 
the  good  of  others.  In  fact  the  good  of  man  is  not 
a  political  or  a  social  question  but  a  philosophical 
question,  which  only  individuals  can  understand. 
Gandhiji  had  his  own  idea  of  the  good  and  tried  to 
relate  it  to  the  good  of  India,  so  as  not  to  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  good  of  humanity.  He  had  a  view 
of  the  good,  a  sort  of  Utopia  in  an  age  which  rejects 
all  Utopias;  but  more  than  that  he  evolved  wonder- 
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ful  techniques  for  establishing  his  Utopia  in  a  troubled 
world.  This  man  with  a  mission  had,  I  believe,  a  simple 
but  unique  core  of  a  creed,  that  defined  the  good 
he  wished  to  establish  in  human  relations.  It  had  at 
least  three  basic  elements  that  went  to  form  the  good. 
One  of  these  was  service  to  God  and  man  which  he 
briefly  stated  in  the  following  terms:  “Man’s  ultimate 
aim  is  the  realization  of  God,  and  his  activities,  social, 
political,  religious  have  to  be  guided  by  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  vision  of  God.  The  immediate  service  of  all 
human  beings  becomes  a  necessary  part  of  the  endea¬ 
vour,  simply  because  the  only  way  to  find  God  is  to 
see  Him  in  His  creation  and  be  one  with  it.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  service  of  all.  I  am  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Whole,  and  I  cannot  find  Him  apart 
from  the  rest  of  humanity.  ...  If  I  could  persuade 
myself  that  I  should  find  Him  in  a  Himalayan  cave, 
I  would  proceed  there  immediately.  But  I  know 
that  I  cannot  find  Him  apart  from  humanity.  .  .  . 
My  creed  is  service  of  God  and,  therefore  of  huma¬ 
nity.  ...”  India  had  men  with  great  visions  of 
God  but  hardly  any  who  believed  that  “the  only 
way  to  find  God.  ...  is  by  service  of  all”.  .  .  . 
Most  of  them  behaved  as  if  they  believed  that  the 
vision  of  God  could  only  be  enjoyed  in  Himalayan 
retreats  and  forests.  Even  Buddha  who  not  only  had 
a  vision  but  also  a  mission  preached  the  life  of  a 
monk,  who  had  completely  retired  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  world  to  be  rid  of  temptations  and  de¬ 
sires.  So  also  we  Indians  have  believed  that  God  is 
not  only  in  heaven  but  in  his  creatures,  but  we  act 
as  if  such  a  God  is  more  manifest  in  ants  and  birds 
and  animals  than  in  man.  And  the  service  of  all  is 
too  vast  an  idea  to  mean  to  us  anything  real  in  actual 
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life.  Gandhiji  thought  so  too  but  he  descended  to  the 
practical  Christian  ideal  of  loving  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.  He  gave  this  idea  a  point  and  force  by  calling 
the  lowliest  and  the  lost  as  our  closest  neighbours. 
Vivekananda  gave  us  the  idea  of  Daridranarayana ,  of 
the  God  in  the  poor.  But  it  was  Gandhiji  who  made  it 
a  gospel  for  his  mission  and  the  basic  element  of  his 
simple  creed  which  he  summed  up  by  saying  that 
“The  good  of  the  individual  is  contained  within  the 
good  of  all.” 

The  other  element  of  his  creed  was  his  idea  of 
Truth.  “Abstract  truth  has  no  value  unless  it  incar¬ 
nates  in  human  beings.  Does  not  God  Himself  appear 
to  different  individuals  in  different  aspects?  Still  we 
know  that  He  is  one.  But  Truth  is  the  right  designa¬ 
tion  of  God.  Hence  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  every 
one  following  Truth  according  to  his  lights.  .  .  .” 
In  the  past  we  conceived  God  as  Truth,  as  Love,  as 
Compassion  and  so  on.  But  rarely  had  Truth  become 
the  right  designation  of  God.  And  Gandhiji’s  Truth 
was  not  abstract,  or  absolute  but  Truth  as  man  disco¬ 
vers  it  by  continuous  search,  which  he  called  “ex¬ 
periments”  about  Truth.  As  such  relative  truths  would 
vary  with  individuals  and  be  only  a  fragment  of  the 
absolute  Truth,  he  suggested  the  golden  rule  of  mutual 
toleration  or  better  still  Ahimsa  for  the  constant 
search  of  a  higher  Truth.  In  this  way  he  brought  God 
down  to  earth  and  tried  to  live  in  the  midst  of  two 
worlds  of  God  and  man.  In  the  past  man  was  mainly 
concerned  about  his  relation  to  God  and  now  Gan¬ 
dhiji  was  also  concerned  about  his  relation  to  man  or 
God  in  man.  Here  was  a  Mahatma  who  bothered 
little  about  metaphysics  and  rather  mixed  it  up  art¬ 
fully  with  social  physics  or  the  service  of  the  life 
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of  man  in  society.  No  time  was  wasted  on  discovering 
what  may  be  called  absolute  Truth  but  all  the  time 
there  was  to  be  a  hot  pursuit  of  truth  as  found  in  the 
work-a-day  life,  to  lead  to  a  hotter  pursuit  of  a  higher 
truth.  The  last  basic  element  of  his  creed  was  his 
belief  in  the  oneness  of  man.”  “I  believe  in  absolute 
oneness  of  God  and  therefore  also  of  humanity.  What 
though  we  have  many  bodies?  We  have  but  one 
soul.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  many  through  refraction. 
But  they  have  the  same  source.”  .  .  .  There  is  no¬ 
thing  new  about  this  belief  which  is  more  ancient 
than  the  Upanishads .  But  Gandhiji  built  on  it  the 
movement  of  his  faith  in  man  and  his  capacity  for 
rising  to  any  heights,  “if  we  only  know  how  to  strike 
the  right  chord  to  bring  out  the  music”.  During  his 
long  life  he  discussed  the  method  of  love  or  what  he 
termed  non-violence  for  reforming  man  in  the  image 
of  his  Maker. 

Gandhiji  trusted  man  more  than  his  institutions 
or  his  groups  and  considered  him  superior  to  both.  In 
a  world  of  tremendous  institutions  and  big  groups, 
where  man  tends  to  become  a  spare  part  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  whole  or  becomes  a  mass  or  group  man,  Gan¬ 
dhiji  restored  the  individual  to  his  pristine  position 
and  prestige.  In  a  world  foundering  on  its  faith  in 
institutions,  Gandhiji  restored  the  old  faith  in  man 
as  the  master  of  institutions  and  the  master  of  his 
destiny.  Man  is  not  merely  a  thing  or  an  observer 
of  a  thing,  but  is  also  an  end  in  himself.  Man  has 
also  a  mission  and  so  inspires  faith  in  himself.  This 
core  of  his  creed  could  be  easily  expanded  but  even 
in  this  limited  form  it  was  unique  in  the  history  of 
India  partly  in  its  content  and  mostly  due  to  its  signi¬ 
ficance. 
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But  even  more  than  his  creed  Gandhiji  made 
deep  researches  in  the  secience  of  human  relations 
and  acquired  unusual  skills  for  discovering  indi¬ 
viduals  and  changing  them.  He  insisted  that  real 
change  is  inner  and  is  of  mental  attitudes.  Without 
such  a  basic  change  no  tensions  could  be  eased  and 
no  human  problems  could  be  solved.  Therefore,  he 
gave  the  most  concentrated  and  personal  attention 
to  individuals.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  in  his 
strenuous  career  he  gave  more  time  to  personal  or  to 
public  affairs  but  I  am  certain  that  he  gave  much  more 
importance  to  the  first.  The  moral  lapse  or  collapse 
of  an  individual  shook  him  much  more  than  his  so- 
called  public  defeats  or  retreats.  He  believed  that 
when  one  man  falls,  the  world  also  falls  along  with 
him  and  the  good  of  the  individual  is  the  concern 
of  all  men.  So  also  he  was  anxious  not  only  to  take 
the  best  out  of  himself  but  the  best  from  others,  know¬ 
ing  their  limitations.  He  regarded  men  not  as  they 
were  but  as  they  wished  to  be.  Once  a  correspon¬ 
dent  twitted  him  for  his  intimate  relations  with  Shri 
G.  D.  Birla,  the  master  of  millions,  much  of  which 
would  according  to  him  be  tainted  money.  His  reply 
was  that  “whenever  I  see  purity,  truth  and  non-vio¬ 
lence  even  in  the  smallest  degree  I  start  collecting 
the  treasure  with  the  care  of  miser.  .  .  This  led 
to  a  confession  of  Birlaji  that  “I  am  a  Gandhi-man.” 
The  conversion  of  a  Birla,  to  whatever  extent,  was 
for  him  a  greater  achievement  than  the  acquisition 
of  all  his  wealth  for  material  good.  It  was  this  per¬ 
sonal  care  and  affection  lavished  on  his  workers,  that 
over-flowed  even  to  their  relatives,  which  made  Gan¬ 
dhiji  a  “Bapu”,  dearer  and  closer  than  their  blood 
fathers.  Conversion  of  the  individual  through  trust, 
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affection  and  understanding  was  the  master  tech¬ 
nique  of  Gandhiji,  from  which  other  techniques  and 
skills  arose  and  proliferated.  This  skill  is  all  the  more 
valued  considering  that  almost  none  of  his  close 
associates  has  been  able  to  imbibe  even  a  fraction 
of  his  personal  magnetism  and  enchantment.  Gan¬ 
dhiji  “infected”  others  and  no  one  who  came  out 
after  meeting  him  was  the  same  as  before.  It  was 
“dangerous”  to  meet  him  and  even  his  “enemies” 
knew  it. 

When  Gandhiji  started  the  Satyagraha  Ashram 
at  Sabarmati  he  prescribed  a  number  of  disciplines 
for  life  in  the  Ashram.  All  “Ashrams”  in  the  past 
observed  certain  disciplines  and  these  were  then  call¬ 
ed  yamas  and  niyamas.  Gandhiji  took  over  bodily  all  the 
five  ancient  yamas  viz.,  Ahimsa,  Satya,  Asteya,  Brahma - 
charya ,  Asangraha  (non-violence,  truth,  non-stealing, 
continence  and  non-possession)  but  he  started  pouring 
new  wine  into  old  bottles.  He  built  up  a  huge  and  im¬ 
posing  edifice  on  Ahimsa  alone  with  exquisite  impli¬ 
cations  and  manifold  applications.  And  so  to  a  small¬ 
er  extent  the  other  virtues  were  built  up  and  nume¬ 
rous  implications  were  built  into  them  until  all 
looked  renewed  and  renovated  almost  out  of  recog¬ 
nition.  But  these  formed  his  basic  virtues  for  every 
individual  and  his  primary  test  for  the  valuation  of 
individuals.  Without  these  in  a  fair  proportion  no¬ 
thing  could  be  done  about  the  individual  and  his 
good.  In  ancient  times  vrats  or  vows  were  commonly 
taken  and  observed  about  the  pursuit  of  these  virtues 
and  Gandhiji  tried  the  same  in  his  Ashram  and  out¬ 
side.  In  a  world  in  which  vows  for  moral  discipline 
are  rare  and  almost  out  of  date,  Gandhiji  luxuriated 
in  the  practice  of  taking  vows,  for  that  meant  chang- 
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ing  men  and  building  up  their  character.  But  Gan- 
dhiji  introduced  a  more  radical  change  about  JViya- 
mas,  the  secondary  virtues  and  disciplines.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  ones  were  for  physical  purity,  contentment, 
asceticism,  study  of  scriptures,  faith  in  God,  for  all 
more  or  less  for  helping  the  practice  of  Yoga  or  con¬ 
centration  of  mind.  Gandhiji  was  also  a  Yogi  but 
of  a  different  type  called  a  Karma  Yogi.  As  such  his 
vows  were  entirely  of  a  different  pattern  and  having 
a  close  relation  with  urgent  human  needs  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  times,  more  specially  of  India.  These  were  manual 
labour,  tastelessness  of  food,  fearlessness,  equality  of 
religions,  Swadeshi,  abolition  of  untouchability.  Al¬ 
most  all  were  new  and  all  arose  out  of  the  human 
situation  in  India.  The  basic  virtues  were  the  founda¬ 
tion  but  the  secondary  virtues  built  on  them  a  new 
monument  fit  for  human  habitation  now  and  here. 
Gandhiji  had  his  own  ideas  of  a  just  or  a  righteous 
society  and  he  found  out  the  virtues  adequate  for 
building  up  his  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  The  basic 
virtues  changed  the  inner  man,  the  secondary  virtues 
gave  a  new  role  to  him  with  regard  to  society.  The 
first  showed  how  change  could  come  and  the  second 
pointed  the  change  for  what.  The  change  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  led  to  the  change  of  others,  for  according  to 
Gandhiji  not  a  single  virtue  aims  only  at  the  good  of 
the  individual.  It  is  true  that  the  good  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  the  concern  of  the  world  but  the  good  indi¬ 
vidual  should  also  be  concerned  about  the  world. 
Gone  were  the  days  of  personal  salvation  by  a  retreat 
from  the  world  into  seclusion.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Gandhiji’s  autobiography  has  been  called  My  Experi¬ 
ments  with  Truth .  These  experiments  were  a  constant 
quest  about  the  meaning  of  life  and  the  implications 
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of  the  values  of  that  life.  The  vows  were  for  him  the 
values  of  life  and  his  experiments  were  continuous  tests 
and  assessments  of  these  values,  not  within  a  hermi¬ 
tage  but  on  the  large  and  broad  theatre  of  a  troubled 
world.  While  examining  himself  about  the  good  life 
he  started  a  process  of  examining  the  good  society  and 
the  virtues  adequate  for  it.  It  is  remarkable  that 
almost  all  his  virtues,  basic  or  secondary  and  so  his 
vows,  did  not  arise  out  of  metaphysical  investiga¬ 
tions  or  from  an  urge  to  asceticism  but  arose  out  of  the 
force  of  circumstances  or  needs  of  the  times,  to  which 
he  gave  the  necessary  response.  Until  a  time  came 
that  due  to  the  process  of  self-examination  he  was 
almost  ever  ready  for  any  human  situation  with  an 
answer. 

And  this  leads  us  to  his  great  discovery  of  the 
science  and  technology  of  Satyagraha,  which  history 
will  record  as  more  momentous  for  human  relations 
than  space  travel  in  an  atomic  age.  Gandhiji  had  a 
slight  figure  and  a  meek  appearance  but  his  whole 
mental  and  emotional  make  was  that  of  a  fighter. 
He  was  always  up  “against”  some  injustice  in  a  world 
full  of  imbalances  and  mal-adjustments.  He  began 
his  first  fight  in  South  Africa  against  the  colour  bar 
and  ended  his  life  in  a  valiant  fight  against  his  own 
people  against  a  communal  war.  When  at  peace  he 
was  always,  as  it  were,  preparing  for  war.  His  atten¬ 
tion  to  individuals,  his  building  up  their  character, 
their  cultivation  of  social  virtues,  his  endless  experi¬ 
ments  about  truth,  all  ultimately  led  to  the  great  good 
struggle  for  the  victory  of  Good  over  Evil.  For  him  the 
minds  of  men  were  a  Kurukshetra  (field  of  battle)  and 
so  were  the  haunts  of  men,  with  a  difference  that 
this  Kurukshetra  was  truly  and  really  a  Dharmakshetra 
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in  terms  of  the  Gita.  What  the  scripture  described 
as  a  spiritual  struggle  in  the  form  of  classical  litera¬ 
ture  became  for  Gandhiji  a  model  for  actual  life.  Gan- 
dhiji  was  a  revolutionary  by  nature  who  altered  the 
meaning  of  the  word  revolution.  According  to  him 
revolutions  begin  in  the  minds  of  men  and  result  in 
the  change  of  attitudes  of  men.  They  are  essential¬ 
ly  psychological  and  ethical,  leading  to  the  evolution 
of  new  values  in  human  relations.  The  theory  of  outer 
and  violent  revolution  was  utterly  rejected  by  him 
and  this  rejection  was  proved  to  the  hilt  by  actual 
failures  of  so-called  revolutions  taking  the  latest,  i.e. 
Russian  one  into  account.  According  to  him  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  would  have  to  be  re-written  in 
terms  of  the  human  situation  and  human  values  and 
not  in  terms  of  shifts  in  positions  of  power. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Gandhiji  in  every  way 
tried  to  restore  the  individual  to  his  pristine  and  inhe¬ 
rent  importance  as  the  centre  of  life.  He  had  the 
vision  of  the  Good  and  along  with  it  knew  the  features 
of  the  Good  Society.  In  a  large  world  full  of  problems 
in  which  man  felt  small  and  helpless,  he  found  out 
the  role  of  the  individual  and  related  him  to  the 
needs  of  humanity.  In  a  world  given  over  to  pessi¬ 
mism  he  kindled  the  light  of  hope  arising  out  of  his 
faith  in  God  and  therefore  in  man.  He  had  the  knack 
of  finding  out  great  issues  without  seeming  to  seek  them 
and  facing  up  to  them  without  being  overwhelm¬ 
ed.  But  these  and  other  issues  yet  remain  with  us,, 
waiting  for  others  to  cultivate  the  faith  of  Gandhi 
and  discover  additional  techniques  for  solving  them. 
If  nothing  else  then  at  least  this  much  was  discovered 
by  Gandhiji  that  social  changes  are  primarily  psycho¬ 
logical  and  emotional  which  can  be  achieved  only  by 
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vision  of  the  good  by  individuals  and  by  the  pursuit 
of  techniques  far  more  skilled  and  refined  than  the 
ones  pursued  so  far  by  men.  It  seems  to  me  that  here¬ 
in  lies  the  only  hope  of  survival  for  mankind,  i.e.,  to 
find  the  moral  equivalents  of  conflict  in  a  world 
of  crisis.* 


3 

GANDHIJI  AND  THE  WEST— HIS  DEBT  TO  IT 

For  the  last  four  centuries  India  has  come  into 
close  contact  with  the  western  and  more  specially  the 
English  way  of  life.  During  the  nineteenth  century 
this  contact  had  an  impact  even  on  Indian  modes 
of  thought,  which  has  gathered  great  force  during  the 
last  few  decades.  The  Moslem  conquest  followed  by 
settlement  in  India  also  made  a  great  impact  on  the 
Indian  way  of  life  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
various  influences,  on  our  food  habits,  our  costumes, 
social  manners,  modes  of  enjoying  life  including  our 
music,  painting  and  architecture.  The  process  of 
assimilation  went  on  for  centuries  in  almost  a  silent 
way,  until  the  Muslim  became  an  Indian  and  our 
way  of  life,  at  least  in  North  India,  could  be  called 
the  Indo-Moslem  way  of  life.  Similar  influences,  but 
from  the  West,  have  been  at  work  in  India  now  for 
a  long  time  with  increasing  impact  but  it  is  yet  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  what  Indians  will  accept  and  what  they  will 
reject.  We  have  perhaps  not  yet  had  the  time  and 
still  less  the  good  sense  to  collect  our  minds  and  discrimi¬ 
nate  the  good  from  the  evil  or  from  the  indifferent. 


*  Published  in  Manas  (U.S.A.),  19-7-1961. 
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At  the  moment  it  would  appear  as  if  our  brains 
are  dizzy  with  the  material  progress  of  the  West,  so 
as  to  deprive  us  of  our  capacity  for  judgement.  As 
a  people  we  seem  a  really  “displaced55  people  copy¬ 
ing  the  West  and  rejecting  the  Moslem  East  with 
little  discrimination.  Gandhiji  too  went  through  a 
short  period  of  westernisation  in  his  early  years  of 
education — as  a  barrister-at-law  and  then  for  a  longer 
period  of  20  years  (1893-1914)  in  South  Africa  as 
an  Indian  settler  struggling  for  human  rights. 
During  these  and  subsequent  years  of  life  in  India 
he  too  received  the  full  impact  of  the  West,  not 
only  in  the  political  but  also  in  other  spheres  of  life. 
But  all  along,  beginning  at  the  age  of  17,  except  for 
a  very  short  period  when  he  tried  “to  play  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Gentleman55,  he  set  up  a  process  of  acceptance 
and  rejection,  which  made  him  a  sort  of  new  Indian, 
and  a  model  for  us  to  bear  in  mind.  He  always  re¬ 
mained  a  great  Indian,  though  we  have  not  yet  known 
exactly  what  that  means,  but  he  had  streaks  in  his 
composition,  which  were  distinctly  western,  that  made 
him  a  unique  Indian. 

I  met  him  first  some  time  in  March  1917,  when 
he  was  my  guest  for  four  short  days,  while  proceed¬ 
ing  to  Champaran  to  face  the  English  indigo  planters. 
His  utter  simplicity  and  novel  cleanliness  made  a  deep 
impression  on  me.  In  the  first  he  had  little  to  learn 
from  the  West,  but  in  the  second  all  the  polish  and 
finish  seemed  western.  In  the  morning  he  pulled  out  a 
tiny  aluminium  katori ,  spread  out  a  napkin  on  his  knees 
and  started  chewing  his  datan — he  had  yet  some  teeth 
left — and  spitting  into  the  katori ,  with  almost  drawing 
room  manners.  There  was  no  spitting  about  on 
the  ground,  no  splitting  of  datan  and  raising  of  ear- 
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splitting  noises  from  the  throat.  He  then  went  out  into 
the  garden,  dug  up  a  hole,  emptied  the  katori  and 
washed  it  clean.  He  did  not  walk  into  the  latrine  with 
bare  feet  and  then  came  out  to  wash  them  with  a  bucket¬ 
ful  of  water.  All  his  personal  cleanliness  was  Indian 
but  all  its  finish  was  western.  He  used  the  spoon  for 
liquid  food,  without  soiling  his  fingers  and  without 
emitting  any  sounds  or  dropping  anything  on  the 
floor.  He  accepted  the  spoon,  and  later  used  a  wood¬ 
en  Swadeshi  spoon,  but  firmly  rejected  the  pricking 
fork  and  of  course  the  murderous  knife.  All  his  eating 
utensils  were  metallic  but  they  were  cleansed  with 
clean  fresh  soil.  In  his  room  he  kept  no  furniture  but 
a  chair  for  those  who  could  not  squat  on  the  floor  and 
a  waste-paper  basket  for  rubbish.  He  drank  water 
but  only  boiled  water,  straight  from  the  bottle  with¬ 
out  a  tumbler.  This  was  important  because  in  India 
our  habits  about  water  are  more  a  matter  of  ritual 
than  of  sanitation.  I  venture  to  think  that  we  have 
a  knack  of  making  all  water  impure,  the  way  we  poke 
our  fingers  into  it  all  the  time.  But  the  climax  was 
later  reached  in  Gandhiji’s  bathroom  at  Sevagram 
which  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  “library”.  It  was 
almost  western  in  its  design  and  equipment — with  its 
wash  basin,  commode  with  septic  tank,  bath  tub,  enema, 
soap,  towels,  hangers  and  what  not.  In  his  famous 
cottage  at  Sevagram,  the  unique  thing  even  now  is 
this  “Library”  and  its  sanitary  arrangements.  All  his 
Ashrams  were  more  “Latrine”  centered,  than  Kitchen 
centered.  The  arrangements  were  almost  all  western, 
except  their  simplicity  and  cheapness.  “The  one  thing 
which  we  can  and  must  learn  from  the  West  is  the 
science  of  municipal  sanitation — we  must  modify 
western  methods  of  corporate  sanitation  and  hygiene 
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from  which  we  have  much  to  learn.  ...  I  do  not 
hesitate,  in  spite  of  my  horror  of  western  materialism, 
to  take  from  the  West  what  is  beneficial  for  me.  .  .  . 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  his  life  was  the 
business-like  arrangement  of  his  day’s  programme. 
Every  thing  had  a  place  for  he  was  extremely  orderly 
and  every  affair  had  a  time  for  he  was  meticulously 
punctual.  Fortunately  he  had  always  very  few  things 
to  burden  him  and  these  were  properly  kept.  About 
his  punctuality  there  are  endless  anecdotes  of  little 
meaning  for  a  European  but  of  great  significance  to 
an  Indian.  The  one  “Western  thing”  that  struck  any 
observer  was  the  big  watch  (called  turnip)  hanging  by 
a  twisted  thread,  pinned  to  his  dhoti ,  across  his  waist. 
The  kind  of  watch  and  the  way  he  slung  it  almost 
appeared  comic,  but  it  was  an  essential  part  of 
Gandhiji’s  kit.  Once  it  was  stolen  and  immediately  a 
new  one  replaced  it.  His  talks,  his  walks,  his  food  and 
even  his  prayers  were  timed  to  his  watch.  Behind  his 
seat  on  the  floor  was  a  cardboard  on  the  wall  with 
the  words  “Be  brief,  Be  relevant  and  Be  gone”. 
Here  was  punctuality  enforced  to  the  point  of  rude¬ 
ness  but  that  is  what  Indians  needed.  In  a  land 
which  has  a  poor  sense  of  history  and  few  historical 
records  Gandhiji  maintained  a  daily  diary,  a  historical 
cum  personal  record,  which  was  an  improvement  on 
the  West.  Gandhiji  was  not  only  a  great  but  also  a 
quick  correspondent.  Often  he  wrote  in  his  hand  and 
oftener  he  sent  typed  copies,  but  generally  “revised” 
by  him.  So  many  of  us,  all  over  the  world,  preserve 
these  little  mementos  of  his  personal  attention.  No 
Indian  before  him  wrote  so  much,  so  regularly  and 
so  well. 
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In  Gandhiji’s  Ashrams  one  of  the  most  striking 
social  feature  was  the  utter  absence  of  servants  and 
so  also  of  masters.  It  was  a  large  family  of  equals  in 
the  sense  that  no  work  or  occupation  was  considered 
too  low  or  too  high.  In  India  the  lowest  occupa¬ 
tion  is  that  of  scavenging  and  sweeping.  So  every 
regular  inmate  of  the  Ashram  received  his  initial 
baptism  of  joining  in  scavenging  to  be  fit  for  admission. 
This  was  an  acid  test  in  India  and  so  all  other  chores 
of  community  life  like  cooking,  cleaning  utensils, 
washing  clothes,  playing  the  barber  appeared  easy, 
more  so  as  they  came  in  by  turns.  Only  spinning 
was  compulsory  for  all  as  a  symbol  of  unity  with  the 
poor.  Work  at  the  table  with  the  pen  or  at  the  desk 
in  the  library  was  for  the  very  few,  by  way  of  conces¬ 
sion.  But  manual  work,  preferably  skilled  work  in  ordi¬ 
nary  jobs,  was  the  accepted  mode  of  life.  This  model 
was  set  up  by  Gandhiji  after  becoming  a  “Servant  of 
all  works”,  including  midwifery,  the  hard  way  in  his 
early  years  in  South  Africa,  where  no  white  would 
serve  the  coloured  man.  In  India  when  asked  by  Judge 
Broomfield  in  the  Ahmedabad  trial  Gandhiji  said, 
“I  am  a  farmer  and  a  weaver  by  occupation.”  Later 
he  professed  to  be  a  “model  Bhangi ”.  In  this  physical 
make  up  Gandhiji  had  two  distinguishing  features, 
in  his  deeply  kindly  eyes  and  his  fine  “authoritarian” 
pair  of  hands  both  so  expressive  of  the  inner  light — 
latter  were  so  soft  and  so  clean  that  no  one  could 
suspect  that  they  were  ever  the  “dirty  hands”  of  South 
Africa.  Later  on  Gandhiji  built  up  a  philosophy 
of  Body-labour  savouring  of  Tolstoyan  Bread-labour 
and  grafted  it  on  his  scheme  of  Basic  Education. 
Manual  work  which  is  considered  a  painful  neces¬ 
sity  all  over  the  world  and  of  little  importance  in 
R.-9 
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India,  has  raised  by  him  to  the  dignity  of  being  essen¬ 
tial  work  for  all  on  earth. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  as  it  were,  two  levels 
of  human  life  and  without  any  satisfactory  point  of 
conjunction.  Here  is  this  material  world  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  belief  in  that  and  other  spiritual  world  there. 
World  thought  and  feeling  has  moved  from  one  to  the 
other  without  reaching  a  point  of  balance  between  the 
two.  In  the  past  we  as  Indians  have  thought  more  of 
the  other  and  spiritual  world  as  alone  real  and  consi¬ 
dered  this  world  as  an  illusion  and  a  bit  too  much 
with  us.  With  our  belief  in  the  cycle  of  birth  and  death 
our  desire  has  been  to  end  it  and  thus  be  free  of 
Sansara,  a  sea  of  suffering.  Buddha  sounded  the  retreat 
from  this  world  but  without  giving  us  any  assurance 
of  the  other  world.  We  Indians  have  an  inveterate 
habit  of  considering  this  world  as  evanascent  and 
life  as  painful.  We  love  to  think  of  Rishis  and  Munis 
in  the  past  as  having  escaped  out  of  it  into  the  caves 
of  Himalayas  and  thus  become  sources  of  great  spiri¬ 
tual  power.  In  the  West  and  more  specially  in  Commu¬ 
nist  countries  they  hardly  bother  about  this  world, 
“being  too  much  with  us”  and  the  latter  do  not  believe 
in  any  other  world  but  this.  There  is  no  question  of 
escape  or  seclusion  or  belief  in  “Quietism”.  Life  in  the 
world  is  considered  as  a  great  though  stormy  adven¬ 
ture  and  their  traditional  hero  is  the  great  Prome¬ 
theus  trying  to  become  free  by  superhuman  labourers. 
Labour  is  the  price  for  pleasure  and  which  has  to  be 
paid  for.  In  Gandhi  there  is  no  escapism  but  also  no 
attachment  to  this  world.  The  two  worlds  and  the  two 
levels  of  human  life  are  inextricably  and  skilfully 
woven  one  into  the  other.  The  Real  is  transfixed  into 
the  sur-Real  and  he  wonderfully  combined  physics 
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with  his  metaphysics.  He  was  in  no  haste  to  escape 
or  retire  from  life.  He  was  proudly  desirous  of  living 
up  to  the  age  of  125,  which  is  in  advance  of  the  scrip¬ 
tural  limit  by  quarter  of  a  century.  When  Malaviya- 
ji  sent  him  greetings  on  his  birth  day  “May  you  live 
for  a  100  years”  quick  was  his  retort  “You  have  taken 
away  my  25  years;  add  them  to  your  own.  .  .  .” 
Often  he  took  great  risks  with  his  life  but  seemed  to 
have  nine  lives  of  a  cat  and  survived — not  only  to  live, 
but  to  fight  a  righteous  cause.  He  did  not  consider 
this  life  an  illusion  or  unreal  and  hardly  ever  used  the 
term  Maya ,  so  pleasant  to  Indian  ears.  The  world 
was  real  and  had  its  problems,  for  men  to  solve.  His 
great  problems  however  were  not  physical  or  astral 
or  cosmic.  All  his  fights  and  struggles  were  about 
human  and  social  relations,  because  his  world  was 
one  of  intense  subjective  experience.  For  instance 
in  all  his  struggles  he  would  “call  for  facts”.  He 
would  not  “speculate”  in  the  air,  as  so  many  good 
Indians  do  and  waste  their  energy.  He  was  essen¬ 
tially  an  “emperic”  and  not  a  “speculator”  and  thus 
a  western  but  on  a  unique  plane  of  human  relations. 
For  him  facts  had  significance  because  they  related 
to  human  life  and  the  world  is  not  a  stage  or  a 
show  or  an  illusion  but  a  wonderful  laboratory.  He 
was  its  great  scientist  and  when  “Inquiries”  were 
launched  about  Rowlett  Bill  excesses  or  the  Ghampa- 
ran  and  the  Bardoli  issues,  he  led  the  team  as  Cap¬ 
tain.  In  fact  mentally  I  imagine  Buddha  as  meditat¬ 
ing  under  the  Bo  Tree,  but  I  can  only  think  of  Gan¬ 
dhi  as  walking  with  his  long  stick  on  the  Indian  roads 
— towards  some  noble  fight.  “I  am  a  born  fighter  who 
does  not  know  failure.  .  .  .”  Action  gave  him  energy 
—joyous  beaming  health  to  his  body  and  kept  his 
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mind  alert,  open  and  unpredictable.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  passive  or  inactive  about  him.  But  he  cleverly 
tacked  this  world  on  to  the  other,  by  his  search  for 
truth  and  he  transformed  human  relations  by  his 
science  of  non-violent  resistance.  This  world  is  not 
an  illusion  but  a  great  field  for  fight,  a  Mahabharata 
struggle.  Only  the  field  of  Kurukshetra  was  both  within 
and  without.  If  we  take  care  of  this  world  in  the  pro¬ 
per  way,  then  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  other  world. 
We  can’t  really  get  out  of  this  world  without  under¬ 
standing  it,  and  to  understand  this  world  is  to  try  to 
solve  its  problems.  These  problems  are  not  only  physi¬ 
cal  but  also  human  and  spiritual.  Science  or  the 
scientific  method  has  to  be  combined  with  aspiration 
for  truth  and  the  urges  of  the  spirit.  Gandhiji  in  a 
sense  was  our  modern  man  for  the  world,  with  a  diffe¬ 
rence  that  in  place  of  scripture  he  appeals  to  the  spirit 
of  man,  i.e.  of  every  man.  This  is  why  he  is  not  only 
modern  but  also  permanent. 

In  the  West  there  is  a  strong  tendency  towards 
the  growth  of  institutions,  the  Totalitarian  States 
being  the  last  word  about  their  Bigness.  The  State  has 
its  Leader  (The  Big  Brother)  and  the  so-called 
“Organisation  Man” — the  Elite  of  western  society. 
Gandhiji  was  also  a  Big  Brother  or  rather  The  Father 
of  the  Nation  and  a  Great  Organiser.  His  long  life 
being  full  of  fights,  small  and  big,  he  became  a  skilful 
soldier.  The  fight,  its  techniques,  its  approach  and  its 
objectives  are  all  of  the  most  fascinating  interest  in  the 
annals  of  human  history.  In  Satyagraha  he  found 
the  moral  equivalent  of  Physical  War.  And  one  could 
find  striking  parallel  between  the  western  and  Gan- 
dhian  modes  of  war — so  also  differences.  Europeans 
understand  and  want  a  goodly  fight  but  have  an 
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overweening  faith  in  mere  physical  force.  But  they 
have  acquired  the  moral  stamina  of  saying  thus  far 
and  no  further.  We  in  India  had  lost  all  fight  for 
any  cause,  for  we  had  lost  the  power  of  decision. 
Gandhiji,  like  a  true  westerner  taught  us  to  say  “No” 
and  then  prepare  for  the  fight.  He  restored  to  Indians 
the  quality  of  self-respect,  short  of  the  propensity  of 
Europeans  to  self-aggressiveness.  But  Gandhiji  was 
also  a  master  and  prince  of  peace.  As  such  he  founded 
a  number  of  All  India  Organisations,  which  seeming 
to  imitate  the  West,  were  yet  basically  different.  All 
his  organisations  were  based  on  the  principle  of  selec¬ 
tion,  as  against  that  of  election,  but  it  was  selection 
of  the  select  by  the  elect.  Each  Institution  was  na¬ 
tional,  with  an  objective  of  national  good,  but  dove¬ 
tailed  into  the  grand  objective  of  an  India  that  was 
independent.  The  institutions,  even  when  economic 
did  not  end  with  the  industrial  benefits  of  men  but 
also  the  human  relations  arising  out  of  industry. 
Above  all  in  all  matters  man  was  the  measure  of  pro¬ 
gress,  not  matter.  So  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  any  insti¬ 
tution  was  the  good  of  man  and  its  existence  was  made 
dependent  on  the  approval  of  the  public.  None  of 
them  was  given  any  “financial5  5  stability  but  all  had 
to  depend  on  “public”  approval,  however  variable 
it  may  turn  out  to  be.  “The  fact  is  that  the  moment 
the  financial  stability  is  assured,  spiritual  bankruptcy 
is  also  assured.”  Man  is  more  than  money  and  his 
good  exceeds  any  other  material  good.  All  his  institu¬ 
tions,  including  his  Ashrams  were  founded  as  cata¬ 
lysts  for  starting  a  mode  of  actions,  following  an 
orientation  in  a  new  and  non-violent  way  of  life. 
Thought  and  opinion  was  free  to  the  point  of  hetero¬ 
doxy.  Gandhiji  was  orthodox  in  action  and  matters 
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of  character.  But  he  was  a  radical  in  thought.  So 
were  his  institutions,  organized  for  action  to  achieve 
objectives,  leaving  the  individual  supreme  as  such. 

I  do  not  wish  to  touch  on  his  religious  and 
metaphysical  debt  to  the  West;  his  debt  to  Thoreau, 
Ruskin,  Tolstoy  and  above  all  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Some  Europeans  like  to  call  him  “Christ 
of  the  Indian  Road”.  These  are  subtle  matters  and 
may  lead  us  to  abstract  judgments  of  doubtful  value. 
Yet  with  all  influences  which  every  great  and  sensi¬ 
tive  personality  feels  and  imbibes,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Gandhiji  was  not  only  a  personality  but  was 
himself  an  influence,  not  only  a  presence  but  also  a 
pervasive  spirit.  But  as  a  personality  his  growth  was 
to  some  extent  due  to  the  West  and  what  was  best 
in  it.  As  a  part  of  his  personality  the  debt  was  re¬ 
turned,  as  he  thought,  with  compound  interest.  What 
he  accepted,  he  improved  upon  and  transformed  into 
some  thing  new  and  unique.  But  his  debt  to  the 
West  is  a  guide  and  a  warning  to  Indians.  It  is  a 
guide  in  the  sense  that  he  drew  attention  to  what  is 
good  in  the  West  and  may  be  assimilated.  We,  more 
specially  after  independence,  are  tending  to  lose  the 
quality  of  distinguishing  the  Good  from  the  Evil,  and 
more  so  if  it  comes  from  the  West.  While  our  minds 
are  in  a  whirl,  we  are  in  peril  of  losing  our  souls 
and  losing  pride  in  the  great  fund  of  good  that 
Gandhiji  has  bequeathed  to  us. 


4 

WAR  OR  PEACE? 

The  last  war  gave  us  a  new  word,  viz.  “cold 
war”.  It  has  become  a  very  significant  word  for  it 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which  man  is 
living  at  present.  History  had  periods  of  war  followed 
by  respites  of  peace.  The  modern  world  seems  to 
hover  between  cold  and  hot  wars,  without  any  peace. 
It  would  appear  as  if  there  were  no  escape  from  it, 
for  nations  and  peoples  seem  to  be  drawn  into  this 
state,  almost  in  spite  of  themselves.  This  state  of 
war  cold  or  hot,  has  precipitated  a  great  desire  for 
the  abolition  of  war.  War  was  dangerous  always, 
but  had  some  glamour  attached  to  it.  It  was 
believed  to  cultivate  the  so-called  martial  virtues;  it 
gave  the  pride  of  victory;  it  even  led  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  territory  and  the  building  up  of  power  and 
wealth.  But  modern  war  has  completely  changed  its 
texture  and  quality.  The  last  war  was  the  most  des¬ 
tructive  one  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Russia  alone 
had  37  million  casualities,  12  million  deaths  and  25 
millions  uprooted !  The  memories  of  the  last  war 
are  yet  fresh  and  if  there  is  one  country  which  does 
not  want  hot  war  it  is  perhaps  Russia,  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  whether  it  also  does  not  want  “cold 
war”.  In  1953  it  was  Russia  which  first  discovered  the 
Hydrogen  bomb.  October  4,  1957  would  remain  a 
great  and  grim  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  world 
— it  was  the  day  on  which  Russia  inaugurated  the 
Space  Age  after  the  Atomic  Age.  With  the  Inter¬ 
continental  Ballistic  Missiles  and  the  Sputniks  Russia 
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has  brought  the  world  on  the  brink  not  of  war,  but  of 
extermination.  Even  the  last  war  seemed  to  be  pur¬ 
poseless.  It  had  victors  but  no  victory  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  present  condition  of  Germany  and  France  one 
would  think  Germany  to  be  the  victor !  And  consi¬ 
dering  the  destructiveness  of  nuclear  weapons,  in 
place  and  time,  war  has  ceased  to  become  a  fight  for 
or  against  any  thing.  It  has  become  annihilation  of 
mankind.  Hence  the  great  upsurge  in  men’s  minds 
about  the  fear  of  war  and  the  desire  to  abolish  it. 
It  was  on  11-8-1940  that  Gandhiji  wrote,  “The 
present  war  is  the  saturation  point  in  violence.  It  spells 
to  my  mind  also  its  doom.”  These  were  prophetic 
words  in  terms  of  what  has  happened  since.  The  world 
is  sick  of  organized  violence  which  is  war  and  even 
Russia,  the  second  greatest  military  power  of  the 
world,  is  sick  with  surfeit. 

No  people  and  no  government  of  the  world  want 
war.  But  the  very  first  step  away  from  it  bristles  with 
difficulties.  The  history  of  the  world  is  replete  with 
examples  of  the  discovery  of  new  arms,  leading  to 
new  methods  of  war  and  victory.  It  has  also  exam¬ 
ples  of  accumulation  of  arms  leading  to  the  precipi¬ 
tation  of  war.  The  arms  race — in  better  and  more 
arms — means  war  tomorrow.  The  arms  piled  up 
today  in  Russia  alone  are  enough  to  destroy  the  world 
several  times  over  and  yet  the  race  continues  how  to 
destroy  it  more  quickly  and  no  one  cares  to  know 
how  often.  The  first  step  is  to  stop  the  arms  race, 
then  to  reduce  the  arms  and  lastly  to  destroy  them. 
We  are  just  at  the  pre-preliminary  step  of  trying  to 
stop  only  the  tests  of  nuclear  arms.  The  conscience  of 
the  world  is  just  aroused  to  the  pitch  where  tests 
have  to  be  stopped.  As  usual  Russia  is  again  the  first 
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to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  world,  to  start  in  the  reverse 
gear.  That  France,  Germany  and  even  China  want  to 
be  in  for  the  nuclear  race  may  be  another  reason  for 
America  to  cry  halt  for  tests.  But  what  about  the 
arms  race?  It  was  on  24-12-1938  that  Gandhiji  wrote: 
“Peace  will  never  come  until  the  Great  Powers  coura¬ 
geously  decide  to  disarm  themselves.  It  seems  that 
recent  events  must  force  that  belief  on  the  Great 
Powers.”  This  was  wisely  said,  but  requires  great 
courage  to  follow  it  up.  To  disarm  has  not  been  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  near  past,  after  peace  was  restored.  But 
today  in  place  of  peace  we  have  only  cold  war  and 
today  this  cold  war  is  between  two  giants  that  can 
shake  and  destroy  the  world.  Both  are  powerful  but 
both  are  mortally  afraid.  The  weapons  of  the  last 
war  are  considered  conventional,  for  we  have  also  the 
nuclear  and  what  are  called  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
Disarmament  has  to  be  all  along  the  line  and  in 
all  services  of  the  army,  navy  and  air  force.  It  is 
difficult  to  reject  nuclear  weapons  and  yet  retain 
tactical  nuclear;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reject  both 
and  retain  only  conventional.  That  would  only  make 
Russia  the  master  of  the  world.  Yet  nuclear  weapons 
must  be  banned,  for  who  knows  the  use  of  the  “tac¬ 
tical”  may  lead  to  the  use  of  the  “strategic”.  The  logic 
of  circumstances  is  inexorable  that  all  arms  and  all  wars 
must  be  banned.  But  neither  of  the  Great  Powers  is 
anywhere  within  measurable  distance  of  a  total  ban, 
as  asrainst  a  total  war.  This  is  all  the  more  so  as  there 

O 

are  live  political  issues  that  refuse  solution  and  which 
have  led  to  deep  suspicions,  leading  to  the  great  fear 
arising  out  of  the  arms  race.  The  last  war  did  not  end 
war  but  left  a  legacy  of  perpetual  conflict  in  the  form 
of  insoluble  problems.  Disarmament  is  the  first  step 
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towards  peace,  but  no  Great  Power  seems  willing  to 
take  it. 

Will  any  other  Power  take  courage  in  its  hands 
and  take  the  tremendous  step?  On  12-10-1935  Gan- 
dhiji  wrote:  “If  Englishmen  were  as  a  nation  to  be¬ 
come  non-violent  at  heart  they  would  shed  imperia¬ 
lism,  they  would  give  up  the  use  of  arms.  The  moral 
force  generated  by  such  an  act  of  renunciation  would 
stagger  the  world.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  such  conversion 
would  mean  the  greatest  miracle  of  all  age.  And  yet 
if  non-violence  is  not  an  idle  dream,  some  such  thing 
has  some  day  to  come  to  pass  somewhere.  I  live  in 
that  faith.  .  .  .”  England  is  the  one  country  which 
has  been  trying  to  shed  its  imperialism  since  then, 
genuinely  and  wisely.  But  it  is  also  the  third  Great 
Power  in  the  nuclear  arms  race.  There  are  deep  stir¬ 
rings  in  the  people  of  England  and  the  question  is  be¬ 
ing  put  whether  it  should  continue  to  manufacture 
nuclear  weapons  to  have  the  pride  of  being  the  third 
nuclear  power  or  to  have  the  glory  of  the  first  Great 
Power  that  renounced  them.  Today  the  campaign 
against  nuclear  weapons  is  on  and  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  men  like  Bertrand  Russell,  J.  B.  Priestly, 
Richard  Calder  and  many  others.  The  campaign  is 
for  a  total  renunciation  of  all  nuclear  weapons,  with 
or  without  the  co-operation  of  other  Powers,  and 
on  moral  grounds  leading  to  the  renunciation  of  all 
war.  The  campaign  began  well  but  is  not  gathering 
momentum.  The  pacifists  are  already  the  conver¬ 
ted.  It  is  the  unconverted  for  whom  the  campaign 
is  intended  and  it  is  these  who  are  not  yet  drawn  by 
it,  in  numbers.  Most  people  are  yet  unaware  of  the 
extent  of  devastation  that  a  nuclear  war  will  cause 
and  seem  to  believe  that  science  will  yet  perform  one 
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more  miracle  to  combat  what  it  has  released.  They 
hesitate  to  agree  to  a  unilateral  act  of  sacrifice,  without 
getting  anything  in  return — though  this  appears  to 
be  the  only  alternative  chance  and  even  at  that  a 
tiny  chance.  But  the  best  part  of  the  campaign  seems 
to  appear  as  its  weakest.  According  to  Mr.  A.  J.  P. 
Taylor,  in  the  New  Statesman  of  21-6-1958,  “The  es¬ 
sence  of  the  campaign  is  that  a  moral  change  can  be 
stronger  than  nuclear  weapons.  But  people  no  longer 
believe  this.  They  once  thought  that  faith  could  move 
mountains.  Now  they  doubt  whether  it  can  move 
mole-hills.55  This  is  specially  so  in  the  younger  gene¬ 
ration,  who  seem  to  have  a  shiver  of  distaste  at  the 
moral  approach.  The  last  war  might  have  taught  all 
the  lesson  that  might  is  not  right  and  the  present 
developments  that  might  is  neither  right  nor  wrong 
but  is  suicide.  If  only  Gandhiji  lived  now  or  England 
could  produce  a  reflection  of  a  Gandhi,  the  miracle 
that  he  expected  might  come  to  pass. 

But  instead  Commander  Sir  Stephen  King  Hall, 
who  has  been  through  two  world  wars,  and  has  oc¬ 
cupied  important  staff  appointments,  has  written 
an  extraordinary  book  on  Defence  in  the  Nuclear  Age 
developing  the  thesis  of  unilateral  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment,  if  necessary.  The  book  begins  by  stating  the 
basic  object  of  war,  which  “is  to  change  the  enemy’s 
mind55.  War  has  now  ceased  to  be  for  things.  Colonial¬ 
ism  is  dead.  The  battle  of  bodies  has  now  become  the 
battle  for  winning  minds.  We  are  fighting  for  a  way 
of  life — the  British  for  the  democratic  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  for  the  totalitarian  way  of  life.  This  fight  must 
be  on  the  intellectual  and  even  more  on  the  moral 
plane.  The  British  must  think  clearly  and  follow 
courageously  the  democratic  way  of  life.  Naturally 
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violence  and  war  take  a  secondary  place  in  the 
defence  of  a  way  of  life.  Stephen  Hall  begins  on  a 
high  moral  level  but  he  is  essentially  a  great  military 
thinker.  Nothing  is  more  devastating  than  his  chapters 
on  “The  Role  of  Military  Force  and  Our  Military 
Defence”.  He  explodes  the  myth  of  the  Great 
Deterrent;  He  shows  the  inevitability  of  a  nuclear 
war  arising  out  of  a  “tactical”  nuclear  war.  He  is  con¬ 
vincing  that  all  nuclear  weapons  should  be  banned, 
if  necessary  unilaterally  and  on  military  grounds. 
He  hesitates  about  the  use  of  convensional  weapons. 
But  he  is  quite  clear  that  the  violence  potential  of  all 
nations  has  become  so  incalculable  and  immeasurable 
that  violence  has  outlived  its  usefulness  in  inter¬ 
national  disputes.  Violence  is  no  more  a  servant  but 
a  genie  that  has  become  an  uncontrollable  master. 
What  Gandhiji  apprehended  intuitively  in  1938, 
King  Hall  has  proved  convincingly  as  an  expert.  The 
conviction  is  deep,  for  he  is  prepared  for  a  unilateral 
beginning  and  that  instantly. 

But  what  is  extraordinary  is  the  suggestion  of  an 
alternative — defence,  in  a  reasoned  and  practical  man¬ 
ner.  He  is  quite  clear  that  Russia  or  its  way  of 
life  is  the  enemy.  Fie  also  believes  that  there  can  be 
no  co-existence  between  two  such  opposite  ways  of 
life.  Therefore  the  Russian  has  to  be  converted,  for  he 
cannot  be  defeated  in  physical  war.  The  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  chapters  in  the  book  are  the  last  six  chapters 
— three  developing  the  idea  of  a  new  defence,  which  is 
essentially  of  a  political  and  educational  kind  but  with 
a  small  conventional  army  for  keeping  law  and  order. 
War  becomes  no  more  the  continuation  of  policy 
by  other  means,  but  in  a  nuclear  age  policy  becomes 
a  continuation  and  conduct  of  war  by  non-violent 
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means.  The  Commander  coins  a  powerful  word 
N.V.R.,  i.e.  Non-violent  Resistance,  which  is  to  mobi¬ 
lize  all  the  resources  of  U.K. — moral,  political  and 
physical,  for  waging  a  war  dangerous  to  the  morale 
and  the  way  of  life  of  the  enemy.  The  last  three  chap¬ 
ters  go  to  the  limit  of  permitting  an  occupation  of 
U.K.  by  Russia,  without  any  physical  opposition. 
The  Commander  discusses  the  problems  of  occupation, 
the  non-violent  resistance  both  individual  and  insti¬ 
tutional  and  lastly  the  physical  and  above  all  the 
moral  and  political  training  of  the  nation.  Here  is  no 
cowardly  submission  to  the  invader;  it  is  no  silent 
and  sullen  withdrawal  of  the  nation  within  itself.  It 
is  dynamic  resistance  on  all  fronts  so  as  to  affect  and 
convert  the  enemy  in  his  way  of  life.  He  is  quite  sure 
that  by  1960  the  country  would  be  sufficiently 
trained  in  the  nature  and  technique  of  the  new  de¬ 
fence,  the  only  defence  that  makes  sense  in  a  nuclear 
age.  The  thesis  has  the  advantage  that  while  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  kept  on  the  moral  level,  it  emphasizes  the  cor¬ 
rect  strategy  and  tactics  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
non-moral  defence,  which  alone  is  adequate,  to  an 
absolutely  new  strategy  in  a  nuclear  age.  The  author 
proves  the  renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons  as  the  most 
effective,  intelligent,  as  well  as  economic  method  of 
frustrating  the  Communist  enemy.  He  has  a  popu¬ 
lar  appeal  in  showing  the  impotence  of  nuclear 
defence  and  suggests  an  alternative  of  a  potent  N.V.R. 
that  may  appeal  to  the  hard-headed  politician.  It  is 
a  misfortune  that  the  Labour  Party  is  not  in  power 
in  U.K.  at  present  and  is  divided  in  opinion  about  the 
Great  Deterrent.  “Defence  in  the  Nuclear  Age”  is  the 
challenge  to  England  to  renounce  its  leadership  in 
violence  and  forge  for  a  greater  international  leader¬ 
ship  in  N.V.R. 
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One  would  think  that  Commander  Stephen  Hall 
must  have  imbibed  his  ideas  and  learnt  his  techniques 
from  Gandhiji.  But  it  is  surprising  and  almost  intri¬ 
guing  to  find  the  almost  casual  references  made  in  the 
book  about  Gandhiji  and  his  non-violent  resistances. 
Gandhiji  is  bracketted  with  Deak  (in  Hungary),  Red- 
mund  (in  Ireland),  Dr.  Weizman  (in  Palestine)  as 
one  of  the  leaders,  who  were  always  against  violence. 
Reference  is  made  to  non-violent  resistance  in  Nor¬ 
way,  Hungary,  the  boycott  of  bus  service  by  Afri¬ 
cans  in  Johannesburg  and  resistance  by  Germans  in 
the  Rule  area  etc.  but  there  is  not  a  word  about  the 
non-violent  struggles  waged  by  India  for  25  years  and 
successfully.  The  Commander  rather  hastily  states 
“that  all  the  cases  of  which  we  have  records  were 
combinations  of  violence  and  non-violence.  We  have 
no  evidence  about  a  completely  non-violent  struggle.” 
But  rather  inexcusably  he  is  even  unaware  of  the 
daring  appeal  “To  Every  Briton”  which  Gandhiji 
issued  on  6-7-1940  in  the  darkest  hour  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  This  appeal  and  the  correspondence  which  arose 
out  of  it  reads  fresh  and  vigorous  even  now,  though 
it  had  little  effect  then.  But  the  differences  from 
King  Hall’s  opinions  are  notable.  For  Gandhiji  non¬ 
violence  was  a  creed  and  way  of  life  but  resistance 
(non-co-operation  and  civil  disobedience)  could  be 
based  on  it.  It  was  therefore  a  weapon  of  the  strong 
and  in  all  walks  of  life.  For  King  Hall  it  is  only  a 
method  of  resistance,  as  violence  has  now  over¬ 
reached  itself.  Violence  is  not  renounced  but  put  in 
cold  storage  as  useless  for  the  time.  Hence  the  Russians 
are  considered  the  enemy  and  their  way  of  life  as 
inimical  which  could  not  co-exist  with  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  For  Gandhiji  there  would  be  no  enemy 
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but  there  would  be  a  way  of  life  which  could  co-exist 
with  other  ways  of  life  and  gain  by  such  co-existence. 
King  Hall’s  belief  in  non-violence  is  based  on  the  futi¬ 
lity  of  violence  not  its  inhumanity.  Gandhiji’s  non¬ 
violence  was  based  on  the  nature  of  man  which  is 
basically  different  from  that  of  an  animal.  For  him 
Truth  and  Non-violence  are  the  Law  of  the  species, 
applicable  to  society  as  to  an  individual  for  all  purpo¬ 
ses.  In  the  last  resort,  according  to  him  “it  does  not 
avail  to  those  who  do  not  possess  a  living  faith  in  the 
God  of  Love.” 

Hence  also  the  difference  in  the  techniques  of 
resistance  as  suggested  by  King  Hall  and  Gandhiji. 
King  Hall  is  thinking  only  in  terms  of  resisting  the 
Russians  after  their  quiet  occupation  of  his  country. 
The  training  of  Britishers  is  in  terms  of  that  resistance 
and  is  with  the  main  object  of  converting  Russians 
to  the  British  democratic  way  of  life,  by  refusing  at  all 
costs  to  say  or  write  anything  contrary  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  democratic  way  of  life ;  by  exposing  fala- 
cies  of  communism  in  personal  contacts;  by  behav¬ 
ing  towards  the  occupying  forces  with  dignity  and 
moral  superiority.  The  resistance  is  for  a  limited  pur¬ 
pose  and  is  more  institutional  than  individual.  King 
Hall  tries  to  work  out  in  some  detail  how  such  resis¬ 
tance  can  be  worked  out  through  the  Parliament, 
the  Banks,  the  B.B.C.,  the  Press,  the  organs  of  govern¬ 
ment,  etc.  The  resistance  is  mainly  political  and  edu¬ 
cational.  For  Gandhiji  the  training  for  adopting  the 
non-violent  way  of  life  is  more  internal  than  external. 
It  is  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  a  new  attitude  of  mind 
and  pattern  of  behaviour  arising  out  of  it.  “In  actual 
practice  the  expansion  of  my  non-violence  has  kept 
exact  pace  with  that  of  my  identification  with  starved 
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humanity.  .  .  .  He  who  has  no  belief  in  the  construc¬ 
tive  programme  has,  in  my  opinion,  no  concrete  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  starved  millions.  .  .  .”  According  to  him 
exploitation  is  the  essence  of  violence  and  a  non-vio¬ 
lent  society  can  not  be  built  on  a  factory  civilization. 
One  has  therefore  to  be  rural-minded  before  one  can 
be  non-violent  “and  to  be  rural-minded  you  have  to 
have  faith  in  the  spinning  wheel” .  For  him  non-vio¬ 
lence  was  a  principle  for  building  up  anew  social 
order.  It  would  have  its  implications,  and  exten¬ 
sions,  which  would  have  to  be  worked  out  and  follow¬ 
ed  in  all  activities  of  life.  But  he  was  flexible  enough 
to  allow  variations  in  different  countries  to  suit  their 
traditions  and  conditions.  He  would  not  insist  on 
wearing  of  Khadi  in  England,  nor  want  Englishmen 
to  be  rural-minded.  But  he  would  certainly  expect 
them  to  stop  exploitation  of  colonies,  to  live  a  simpler 
way  of  life,  to  change  the  factory  system  of  production, 
to  decentralize  politically  and  economically.  .  .  . 
For  him  non-violence  signified  a  revolutionary  change 
of  values  in  life  and  not  mere  resistance  to  something 
external. 

According  to  Gandhiji,  there  is  a  philosophy 
behind  the  modern  worship  of  brute  force  with  a 
history  to  back  it.  As  early  as  21-10-1926  he  wrote 
about  “the  revolution  that  is  slowly  creeping  upon 
us”  in  the  minds  of  men  about  the  futility  of  violence. 
Two  years  later  he  wrote,  “I  know  that  war  is  wrong, 
is  an  unmitigated  evil.  I  know  too  that  it  has  got  to 
go.”  What  he  felt  intuitively  and  what  he  believed 
in  faith  is  almost  coming  to  happen  in  life.  Some  of 
the  best  brains  of  Europe  are  arriving  at  similar  con¬ 
clusions  by  force  and  inevitability  of  the  logic  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  King  Hall’s  book  is  a  frontal  attack  on 
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the  “philosophy  behind  the  modern  worship  of  brute 
force”,  and  is  bound  to  have  the  widest  reverberations. 
The  people  of  the  world,  at  the  top  or  at  the  base, 
are  universally  in  favour  of  the  total  ban  on  nuclear 
weapons.  Compelling  circumstances  will  convince 
them  about  the  necessity  of  abolition  of  war.  But, 
and  it  is  a  big  but,  the  world  yet  seems  to  be  no¬ 
where  near  peace.  There  is  yet  no  peace  within  the 
minds  of  men,  for  the  inner  and  outer  man  are  at 
variance — man  is  not  yet  reconciled  to  himself  and 
to  the  ways  of  God.  There  appears  to  be  no  “remark¬ 
able  peace  movement  in  the  West”  as  envisaged  by 
Gandhiji  in  1928.  The  attitudes  of  mind  are  yet  tradi¬ 
tional  and  exploitative.  Nothing  is  more  pervasive 
in  the  West  than  suspicion  and  fear  like  a  ghost  haunts 
every  State’s  chancellory.  The  world  is  yet  an  in¬ 
secure  and  perilous  world  to  live  in.  Gandhiji  was 
quite  confident  when  he  wrote  in  1928,  “But  the  light 
within  me  is  steady  and  clear.  There  is  no  escape  for 
any  of  us  save  through  truth  and  non-violence.  .  .” 
But  there  now  is  no  Gandhiji  or  a  European  edition 
of  him.  He  fondly  believed  that  India  had  a  mission 
for  the  world  and  that  her  non-violent  victory 
in  her  fight  for  freedom  would  revolutionize  the 
world  values  of  the  West.  The  present  condition  of 
India  would  have  weakened  his  fond  belief,  but  the 
rising  crisis  in  the  West  might  have  given  him  a  rare 
opportunity  of  his  life.  His  dream  of  non-violence  of 
the  strong  might  have  come  true  in  the  West,  and 
above  all  in  Great  Britain.  The  brave  monkey  hosts 
seem  ready  but  where  is  Rama?  The  cry  of  the  world 
seems  to  go  unheard.* 

*Published  in  Gandhi  Marg,  Oct.  1958. 
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SWAMI  VIVEKANANDA  AND 
MAHATMA  GANDHI— THEIR  WAY  OF  LIFE 

During  the  last  half  a  century  India  has  produced 
a  constellation  of  great  men  reminding  us  of  our  past 
glory  and  holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  regenerated 
India.  Swami  Dayanand,  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  Sri 
Ramakrishna,  Swami  Vivekananda,  Sri  Aurobindo, 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  Sri  Krishnamurti  and  Maharshi 
Raman.  There  have  been  some  also  great  in  other 
ways,  but  these  are  great  because  they  were  holy 
and  in  the  line  of  our  ancient  “seers’ 5  called  Rishis. 
It  is  the  Rennaissance,  the  Golden  Age  of  India. 

Among  these  Swami  Vivekananda  and  Mahatma 
Gandhi  stand  out  as  two  incomparables  who  can  be 
compared.  Both  were  fundamentally  and  profoundly 
spiritual.  One  lived  and  died  as  sanyasin.  He  receiv¬ 
ed  diksha  from  a  guru  believed  by  many  Hindus  to  be 
an  Avatar  of  this  age.  The  other  lived  a  life  of  service 
devoted  to  Truth  as  his  guru  and  God.  Sri  Ramakri¬ 
shna  was  a  Jnani  at  heart  and  outwardly  a  bhakta\ 
but  Swami  Vivekananda  was  the  reverse  of  this,  bein£ 
a  bhakta  at  heart  and  Jnani  outwardly.  After  his  return 
from  Europe  he  became  a  Karma  Yogi  outwardly. 
And  so  was  Gandhiji,  a  bhakta  at  heart  and  Karma 
Yogi  outwardly.  Never  had  India  produced  two  such 
tremendous  missionaries  of  her  faith  and  way  of  life 
like  Vivekananda  and  Gandhiji.  As  long  as  they 
were  on  the  stage  they  held  the  attention  of  India 
and  even  the  world  as  few  have  done. 

Vivekananda  began  life  as  a  wandering  mendi¬ 
cant  begging  his  way  from  Calcutta  to  Kanyakumari, 
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and  Gandhiji  started  his  life  as  a  shy  and  modest  law¬ 
yer.  But  both  proved  to  be  irresistible  fighters.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  the  women’s  charm  in  both,  but 
India  rarely  produced  such  royal  men  who  talked 
with  greater  authority  and  acted  with  more  firmness. 
They  talked  of  other  virtues — Vivekananda  harped 
on  vairagya,  as  Gandhiji  on  Ahimsa.  But  to  most  of  us 
in  India  the  message  was  of  fearlessness  and  of  soul- 
force.  The  Gita  was  the  favourite  book  of  both  and 
resisting  evil  the  faith  they  preached.  The  Swami 
took  up  the  challenge  of  Christianity  and  bearded  the 
lion  in  his  very  den.  His  first  speech  in  the  Parliament 
of  Religions,  Chicago,  was  the  roar  of  a  lion  that 
reverberated  in  India.  The  Mahatma  took  up  the 
challenge  of  British  Imperialism  first  in  South  Africa 
and  then  in  India.  This  broadened  into  a  deep  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  industrial  civilization  of  the  West.  Both 
returned  from  the  West  with  great  prestige,  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  being  enamoured  of  western  progress 
and  comfort.  Swami  Vivekananda  is  perhaps  the 
first  patriot-saint  of  Indian  history,  and  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  the  first  Father  of  the  Nation.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  he  will  also  be  the  founder  of  a  new 
society.  To  many  of  us  Vivekananda  preached  the  first 
lessons  of  patriotism,  which  were  turned  into  object- 
lessons  by  Gandhiji.  I  do  not  know  whether  “Nar- 
singh”  was  a  mythical  Avatar ,  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  re-born  twice  over  again. 

If  one  reads  the  letters  of  Swami  Vivekananda 
one  observes  a  strange  contradiction.  “I  have  no  apti¬ 
tude  for  organizing.  It  merely  breaks  me  to  pieces  ” 
In  another  place  he  says:  .  .  .  .  But  I  have  no 

business  capacity  at  all,  to  do  these  things.  I  can 
teach,  preach  and  sometimes  write.  ...”  And  yet 
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there  is  not  a  letter  in  which  he  is  not  goading  his 
guru-bhais  in  India  to  “work55,  to  “organize55,  to 
“organize  a  plan55,  and  so  on.  Being  in  tune  with 
the  need  of  times  he  became  a  great  Karma  Yogi  in 
spite  of  himself.  By  temperament  he  was  a  scholar, 
by  his  genius  a  missionary  but  by  necessity  he  became 
an  organizer.  Rooted  in  truth  and  walking  in  the 
world  he  was  moulded  into  a  practical  idealist  . 
This  term  was  coined  by  Gandhiji,  for  whom  to  work 
a,nd  to  organize  and  to  keep  accounts  was  like  second 
nature.  For,  was  he  not  a  lawyer,  born  in  a  vaishya 
family  of  Kathiawar? 

And  the  practical  activities  of  both  bifurcated 
on  almost  similar  lines.  After  four  years5  preaching 
in  America  and  England  (1893-97),  Swami  Vivekana- 
nda  founded  the  Ramakrishna  Mission  Association 
in  1897  and  the  Belur  Math  in  1899.  The  object  of 
setting  up  Maths  was  “to  bring  into  existence  a  band 
of  monks.  .  .  .  from  among  whom  teachers  and 
workers  could  be  trained  and  sent  out  to  the 
world.  .  .  .”  The  object  of  setting  up  the  missions  was 
“to  carry  on  .  .  .  religious,  philanthropic  and  chari¬ 
table  activities,  looking  upon  all  men  and  women 
irrespective  of  caste,  creed,  nationality  and  colour, 
as  veritable  manifestations  of  the  Divine.  In  1950 
there  were  64  Maths  and  67  Mission  centres,  all  over 
the  world.  There  are  about  650  sanyasis,  more  than 
one-third  being  graduates,  serving  in  these  centres. 
The  Mission  side  has  a  number  of  indoor  hospitals, 
colleges,  schools,  orphanages,  homes  and  centres  for 
relief.  In  quantity  the  mission  work  is  significant. 
Every  monk  has  to  work  hard  in  the  mission  day  and 
night.  In  fact  only  young  and  healthy  men,  above 
18  and  below  30  years,  are  admitted.  This  work  is 
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performed  as  service  without  attachment.  The  Maths 
are  for  study  of  scriptures,  spiritual  sadhana ,  devotional 
practices  and  publication  work.  They  are  the  dyna¬ 
mos  where  spiritual  energy  is  generated  which  is  to 
be  used  in  the  Mission  centres.  One  cannot  contemp- 
plate  the  working  of  them  without  the  other.  Maths 
are  the  foundation  on  which  the  Mission  structure 
is  erected. 

And  Gandhiji  too  had  his  parent  Ashram  with 
others  dotted  over  India,  where  a  new  way  of  life 
was  taught  and  strict  vows  enforced.  But  he  admitted 
house-holders  who  lived  with  their  families.  The  life 
in  the  Ashram  was  a  preparation,  both  technical  and 
spiritual,  for  service  outside.  It  was  less  austere  but 
more  adapted  to  the  needs  of  India,  more  specially 
the  masses  of  India.  Attention  was  paid  to  various 
matters,  beginning  with  scavenging  and  ending  with 
prayer.  But  Gandhiji  had  also  a  genius  for  organiza¬ 
tion  and  organized  all-India  Sanghs  on  a  generous 
scale,  in  which  hundreds  of  national  workers  were 
engaged.  In  fact,  he  gave  us  a  ready-made  pro¬ 
gramme  for  a  new  India  of  his  dreams  without  poverty. 
But  his  idea  of  serving  the  poor,  of  worshipping  God 
through  service,  of  treating  the  poor  as  God,  was  anti¬ 
cipated  by  Swami  Vivekananda.  CT  am  no  meta¬ 
physician,  no  philosopher,  nay,  no  saint.  But  I  am 
poor,  I  love  the  poor.  .  .  .”  “We  are  the  servants  of 
that  God  who  by  the  ignorant  is  called  man.  He  who 
pours  water  at  the  roots  does  he  not  water  the  whole 
tree?”  I  had  an  idea  that  the  great  idea  of  Daridra- 
narayana  was  Gandhiji’s  but  I  was  mistaken.  It  was 
Vivekananda  who  wrote  in  1894  to  Swami  Akhanda- 
nanda:  “You  have  read  but  I 

say  Jpf  Know  that  service  to  these 
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alone  is  the  highest  religion.  .  .  The  love  and 
service  of  the  masses  was  not  only  a  passion  but  a 
fine  art  with  Gandhiji.  But  it  came  to  Vivekananda 
at  first  as  a  revelation,  about  which  there  were 
fundamental  differences  among  his  co-disciples.  It 
was  only  by  his  prestige  and  the  unfaltering  faith 
reposed  in  him  as  the  chief  disciple  of  Ramakrishna 
that  just  carried  the  day.  In  fact,  for  many  years 
sanyasis  of  the  Mission  were  considered  as  “ Bhangi 
sadhus ”  by  other  sadhus.  Never  before  had  sanyasis 
cared  to  enter  the  world  to  serve  the  poor.  With 
Vivekananda  it  was  a  revolutionary  idea,  with 
Gandhiji  it  also  became  a  revolutionary  technique. 
While  Vivekananda  founded  “Seva-ashrams”  de¬ 
pendent  on  public  charities,  Gandhiji  wanted  to 
organize  “Sevagrams”  which  were  self-helpful  and 
self-sufficient  for  the  abolition  of  poverty  permanent¬ 
ly.  The  Missions  were  essentially  centres  of  relief, 
while  the  sanghs  were  to  be  beehives  of  work  and  em¬ 
ployment.  The  one  grew  out  of  the  other  and  was 
its  proper  fulfilment. 

Thus  two  great  and  masterful  personalities  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other  who  thought  and  worked  on  almost 
similar  lines.  In  temperament,  training  and  intellec¬ 
tual  equipment  they  were  so  very  different.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  Gandhiji  was  conscious  of  the 
great  debt  he  owed  to  Swamiji  as  his  precursor.  It  is, 
however,  a  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  his  followers 
were  first  aroused  by  Swamiji’ s  ,£ ‘Awake,  arise  and 
stop  not  till  the  goal  is  reached,”  and  fascinated  by 
the  proud  photographs  of  the  turbaned  and  cloaked 
preacher  in  the  West.  Despite  his  cold-shouldering 
of  politics  it  was  he  who  instilled  in  many  an  emotion 
of  patriotism  and  pride  in  the  past  glories  of  India. 
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Yet  no  conscious  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  the 
two  movements  launched  by  them  closer  to  each 
other.  The  Ramakrishna  Mission  is  guided  by  sa- 
nyasis ,  strictly  controlled  in  all  their  activities  and  afraid 
of  any  worldly  entanglements.  But  if  the  mountain  will 
not  go  to  Mohammed,  then  the  latter  must  approach 
the  mountain.  It  appears  to  me  that  such  an  approach 
will  be  for  mutual  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  country. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  work  of  both  has  to  be 
reconsidered  in  the  context  of  new  conditions  brought 
forth  by  our  independence.  The  running  of  schools, 
art  colleges,  industrial  centres,  indoor  hospitals,  or 
orphanages  and  maternity  homes  may  be  continued, 
but  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be  reduced. 
It  can  be  conveniently  transferred  to  State  Govern¬ 
ments  and  local  bodies.  This  kind  of  service  is  now 
well  established  and  has  lost  all  charm  of  novelty. 
Nor  are  Christian  Missions  any  more  competitors 
in  this  line.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abolition  of  un- 
touchability,  the  enforcement  of  prohibition,  the  pur¬ 
gation  and  abolition  of  caste  are  urgent  calls.  If  autho¬ 
rity  is  wanted  then  that  authority  is  there  in  Swami- 
ji’s  lectures  and  letters.  It  is  both  clear  and  compelling. 
This  is  social  work  eminently  suited  to  sanyasis  and 
can  be  accomplished  by  them  with  greater  success.  It 
is  also  necessary  that  the  Mission  may  spread  its  scope 
of  work  so  as  to  include  rural  areas,  where  the  poorest 
really  live.  Worker -sanyasis  will  come  with  new  and 
more  appealing  objectives  before  them.  The  Mission 
must  feel  and  work  as  an  all-India  organization  in 
its  real  sense,  and  broaden  both  its  membership  and 
field  of  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ideals  and  organization 
of  the  Maths  must  serve  as  a  model  to  Gandhiji’s 
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Sanghs.  The  members  of  the  Ramakrishna  Mission 
are  all  sanyasis  brought  up  in  strict  obedience  and 
spiritual  practices.  The  first  disciples  of  Shri  Rama¬ 
krishna  were  carefully  selected  and  moulded  by  him. 
Later  on  the  same  was  continued  by  Vivekananda  as 
an  Elder  Brother  with  loving  care.  The  sadhus  know 
where  they  stand  and  though  they  move  in  a  res¬ 
tricted  field  they  know  the  direction  well.  The  first 
disciples  lived  and  worked  with  the  sanyasis  over  a 
period  of  50  years,  until  the  roads  were  built  and 
the  bridges  made.  The  Math  and  Mission  were  ob¬ 
verse  and  reverse  of  the  same  golden  coin.  The  Math 
was  the  head  and  heart,  while  the  Mission  was  the 
hands  and  feet  of  the  same  spiritual  body.  There  are 
no  endowments  or  large  funds  to  tempt  the  greedy. 
The  senior  sadhu  is  by  virtue  of  that  the  President 
of  the  Mission.  There  is  no  scope  for  preferment  or 
ambition  or  envy.  There  is  strict  obedience  within  the 
Order.  Unfortunately,  this  cannot  be  said  of  Gandhi- 
ji’s  Sanghs.  After  him  the  lead  of  the  Ashrams  has  dwin¬ 
dled.  The  Sanghs  are  left  without  guidance,  almost 
without  an  objective.  The  political  field  has  been  a 
great  temptation  and  pitfall  for  the  unwary.  Some 
of  the  first  disciples  are  “in  office”  leaving  the  body 
of  workers  on  the  crossroads.  Unless  the  Ashrams  are 
revived  on  something  like  Math  lines,  the  future  of 
the  Sanghs  does  not  appear  bright.  And  yet  Gan- 
dhiji  has  left  a  great  legacy — the  vision  of  a  new  so¬ 
ciety,  the  Sarvodaya  Samaj.  Nothing  less  than  the 
austerity  and  renunciation  of  sadhus  can  help  to  esta¬ 
blish  it.* 


*  Written  on  the  91st  birthday  anniversary  of  Swami  Viveka' 
nanda  for  Prabuddha  Bharat 
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GANDHIJI’S  ASHRAM— A  UNIQUE 
COMMUNITY 

I  began  life  as  a  Professor  of  Economics  in  the 
G.  B.  B.  College,  Muzaffarpur,  Bihar,  in  1914.  I  met 
Gandhiji  in  March  1917  for  the  first  time,  when  he 
was  my  guest  for  four  days,  while  on  his  way  to 
Champaran  and  on  his  first  entry  into  Indian  poli¬ 
tical  life.  I  non-co-operated  in  1920  and  joined  his 
Gujarat  Vidyapith  as  Vice-Principal  of  the  Gujarat 
Mahavidyalaya.  From  1922  to  1926,  for  four  years, 
I  lived  in  the  Mahavidyalaya  which  was  less  than  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  Satyagraha  Ashram  and 
visited  it  very  frequently.  Later,  when  the  Ashram 
was  moved  to  Wardha  and  finally  to  Sevagram  I  used 
to  go  there  periodically  to  live  with  Gandhiji  for  some 
time  and  then  return  to  my  work.  My  impressions  of 
life  in  both  the  Ashrams  are  not  of  an  inmate  but  of  a 
visitor  who  felt  and  tried  to  live  like  an  inmate.  For 
me  life  in  the  Ashram  was  a  new  and  unique  way  of 
life.  For  Gandhiji  it  was  his  best  institution  by  which 
posterity  would  judge  his  success  or  failure.  As  a  novel 
community  created  by  a  great  personality  it  deserves 
the  study  of  modern  sociologists.  Here  I  shall  ven¬ 
ture  to  place  before  readers  what  I  now  think  of  it. 

The  Satyagraha  Ashram,  Sabarmati,  was  meant 
for  a  small  community  of  30  persons  to  begin  with 
but  which  would  increase  to  more  than  200  persons 
now  and  then.  There  were  a  very  few  relatives  of  Gan¬ 
dhiji  in  the  Ashram  but  the  rest  were  mostly  his  “co- 
workers5  5  engaged  in  some  activity  of  the  Ashram. 
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There  were  also  guest  rooms,  barely  furnished,  and 
generally  occupied.  But  theie  used  to  be  an  unending 
stream  of  visitors  on  ail  days,  some  of  whom  came  for 
advice,  but  most  for  darshan.  There  was  also  a  school 
attached  to  the  Ashram  but  more  as  an  appendage 
than  as  a  part  of  the  Ashram.  The  relatives,  guests, 
co-workers  and  stream  of  visitors  formed  a  stiange 
and,  in  a  sense,  motley  community  consisting  of  all 
creeds,  colours  and,  of  course,  of  both  sexes.  They 
formed  a  community  which  almost  looked  like  a 
moving  crowd.  But  this  changing  form  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  was  a  reflection  of  the  moving  mind  of  Gandhiji. 
Some  European  is  reported  to  have  asked  him,  “How 
is  your  family?”  Prompt  came  the  reply,  “All  of 
India  is  my  family.”  I  think  he  could  have  truly  said, 
“All  of  mankind  is  my  family.”  Yet,  this  the  best 
institution  of  his  creation  and  housing  a  cross-section 
of  mankind,  was  as  truly  called  “a  menagerie”  by 
some  critics,  a  “lunatic  asylum”  by  the  cynics,  and 
a  “home  for  invalids”  by  superficials.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  an  element  of  truth  in  all  these  observations,  the 
Ashram  was  not  only  a  unique  epitome  of  mankind 
but  a  gathering  of  a  most  remarkable  community. 
For  Gandhiji  it  was  but  a  reflection  of  his  nature. 

To  begin  with,  the  Ashram  was  by  no  means  a 
retreat  or  a  rest-house  for  the  weary.  It  did  not 
reflect  the  past,  with  its  Ashrams  in  their  mountainous 
isolation  of  the  Himalayas  or  the  shady  hermitages  of 
the  forests.  Gandhiji’s  Ashrams  in  South  Africa  or 
India  were  “neither  too  far  nor  too  near  a  city”.  They 
were  generally  located  within  five  miles  of  the  railway 
station  and  about  20  miles  from  the  nearest  city;  the 
Satyagraha  Ashram  was  across  the  river  on  the  other 
side  and  then  five  miles,  now  two,  by  road  from  the 
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city.  But  it  was,  then  and  now,  situated  in  a  quiet 
place,  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  It  had  enough  land 
to  acquire  a  rural  look.  But  even  in  its  solitude  it  was 
more  busy  than  a  beehive,  its  day  starting  at  4  a.m. 
and  ending  at  9  p.m.  It  gave  no  rest,  physical  or  emo¬ 
tional,  to  the  inmates  and  whenever  Gandhiji  needed 
rest  he  took  a  holiday  away  from  the  Ashram.  But  at 
all  times  and  wherever  he  was,  the  Ashram  and  its 
inmates  were  never  out  of  his  mind.  No  fond  mother 

ever  doted  on  her  child  so  much  as  Gandhiji  on  his 
Ashram,  even  while  he  whirled  away  at  giddy  speeds 
in  distant  places. 

I  dare  say  that  the  Ashram  did  not  shelter  a  reli¬ 
gious  community,  though  Gandhiji  asserted  that  “I 
looked  on  it  as  a  religious  community”.  Being  in  the 
plains  it  was  not  established  in  Hardwar  or  at  any 
other  sacred  place.  It  was  located  in  Ahmedabad 
for  various  practical  reasons — that  Gandhiji  was  a 
Gujarati,  that  there  was  money  in  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  and  commerce  of  Ahmedabad,  that  it  had  good 
communications,  and  that  he  was  not  far  away 
from  the  madding  crowds.  I  never  saw  many  or  any 
saints  or  ascetics  robed  in  ochre  or  coiffured  in  mat¬ 
ted  locks.  There  was  an  individual  or  two  who  in¬ 
dulged  in  ascetic  fasts  but  none  who  observed  any  of 
the  well-known  ascetic  practices,  much  less  mal¬ 
practices.  Gandhiji  never  inculcated  any  dogmas  and 
did  not  formulate  a  creed  or  found  a  sect  even  of 
Khadi-walias.  He  avoided  metaphysics  though  call¬ 
ed  a  Mahatma  but  he  held  ethical  discourses  which 
almost  verged  on  metaphysical  refinements.  But  in  all 

that  he  said  he  had  a  shrewd  and  clear  eye  on  im¬ 
mediate  practice. 

Yet  when  all  this  is  said  all  is  not  said.  The 
inmates  of  the  Ashram  were  not  a  religious  community 
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but  had  a  religious  background.  Morning  and  evening 
congregational  prayers  were  an  essential  part  of  the 
daily  routine  and  this  routine  was  observed  by 
Gandhiji  and  others  even  in  running  railway  trains 
or  on  sick  beds.  Fasting  was  common  enough  but 
offering  of  prayers  was  a  necessity  of  life.  However, 
to  my  mind  the  core  of  religious  observances  in  the 
Ashram  was  the  actual  and  visible  equality  of  all 
religions  among  the  inmates  who  belonged  to 
different  creeds.  In  fact  some  were  bothered  about 
caste  in  their  inner  minds  but  I  believe  everybody 
observed  the  equality  of  all  religions  both  in  belief 
and  practice. 

Was  the  Ashram  then  a  community  of  work? 
In  a  very  large  sense  it  was  a  community  of  workers 
but  not  of  work.  The  Ashram  had  many  activities, 
mostly  of  a  manual  kind.  It  had  agriculture,  a  dairy, 
spinning  and  weaving,  a  tannery,  and  some  village 
industries  etc.  Hardly  any  industry  was  self-support¬ 
ing,  except  perhaps  the  small  dairy.  They  were  all 
on  a  small  scale  and  were  training  cum  production 
centres.  Hardly  an  inmate  made  his  livelihood,  even 
at  the  subsistence  level,  out  of  his  occupation.  The 
inmates  were  not  technically  skilled  persons,  bound 
together  by  their  success  in  any  occupation  and  intent 
on  research  or  technical  improvement  in  it.  At  one 
time  Gandhiji  was  asked  by  Judge  Broomfield,  during 
his  trial  at  Ahmedabad  in  1922,  about  his  occupa¬ 
tion.  CT  am  a  tiller  and  a  weaver”,  was  the  reply.  I 
believe  he  was  an  indifferent  tiller  on  the  Phoenix 
Settlement,  but  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  a  weaver 
except  for  a  few  uncounted  days  in  Sabarmati.  He  was 
a  servant  of  all  work — a  barber,  a  tailor,  a  cook,  a 
scavenger,  a  physician  and  even  a  mid-wife  and  what 
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not  at  various  times,  which  he  performed  with  some 
skill  short  of  being  professional. 

But  the  Ashram  was  essentially  a  place  for  manual 
work,  as  a  duty  of  life.  Every  inmate  had  to  pick  up 
some  activity  and  devote  some  time  to  it,  according 
to  his  aptitude.  He  could  even  change  his  acti¬ 
vity  according  to  his  mood  to  avoid  taking  up  some 
other  activity.  Every  inmate  got  training  in  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  “dirty  hands”  and  more  than  that  became 
conscious  that  he  possessed  a  pair  of  hands.  A  man 
without  hands  in  the  Ashram  would  be  nearer  a  man 
without  a  soul.  In  fact,  not  only  the  inmates  but  co¬ 
workers  who  came  as  guests  got  admission  only  after 
the  baptism  of  doing  scavenging  work  for  a  few  days. 
Above  all,  there  were  no  servants  in  the  Ashram  at 
any  time  but  only  helpers.  Life  was  daily  service  of 
your  neighbour  within  the  Ashram,  a  round  of  intelli¬ 
gent  manual  service  taken  up  by  rotation.  In  fact 
the  distinction  between  manual  and  mental,  between 
white  shirt  and  dirty  hand,  almost  faded  away  in  the 
Ashram,  so  that  the  manual  seemed  almost  to  overrule 
the  mental.  Reading  and  debating  and  writing  were  the 
privileges  of  the  very  few.  Even  Gandhiji  used  to  read 
a  book  or  two  now  and  then  in  his  bathroom,  called 
by  him  “the  library”.  Once  I  was  asked  by  Gandhiji 
to  play  the  professor  and  arrange  his  Ashram  library. 
It  was  a  small  one,  with  books  in  various  languages 
in  a  mix-up,  copying  the  mix-up  of  inmates,  and 
placed  on  the  shelves  upside  down  or  backside  out. 
I  took  up  my  duties  as  a  serious  joke  and  gave  up  the 
attempt  without  inviting  a  reminder.  Daily  news¬ 
papers  had  even  a  lower  place,  resembling  the  out- 
caste.  The  Ashram  was  a  place  “of”  work,  and  not 
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“for”  work.  Its  dominant  note  was  Gandhian 
“body-labour”  and  not  the  Bread-labour  of  Bondaref. 

I  believe  that  the  Ashram  was  above  all  a  com¬ 
munity  of  service,  but  not  of  the  usual  type.  It  is  here 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  genesis  of  the  Ashram. 
It  was  in  1904  that  Gandhiji  started  “The  Phoenix 
Settlement”— not  the  Phoenix  Ashram— near  Dur¬ 
ban  in  Natal,  after  the  Zulu  rebellion  was  crushed. 
Indian  Opinion  was  published  from  the  Phoenix  Settle¬ 
ment  and  its  every  inmate  was  also  a  type-setter.  The 
Settlement  had  100  acres  of  land  and  all  inmates 
worked  on  the  land.  It  was  the  life  of  a  community 
trying  to  serve  the  Indian  community  in  South  Africa 
and  living  a  life  of  poverty  and  hard  labour.  Later 
in  1911  the  Tolstoy  Farm  was  founded  near  Johan¬ 
nesburg  in  Transvaal,  with  1,000  acres  of  land  attach¬ 
ed  to  it.  The  Tolstoy  Farm  was  meant  for  the  families 
of  Satyagrahis  who  were  arrested  during  the  Civil 
Resistance  Movement,  for  reasons  given  by  Gandhiji 
in  his  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa.  It  had  almost  all  the 
essential  features  and  was  the  true  mother  of  the 
Satyagraha  Ashram  at  Sabarmati  started  in  1915. 
Just  as  Satyagraha  was  Gandhiji’s  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  and  epochal  invention  in  the  field  of  social  metho¬ 
dology,  so  were  his  Ashrams  the  finest  community 
institutions  for  launching  them  in  the  Indian  world. 
At  crucial  moments  he  “had  contemplated  sacrific¬ 
ing  all  the  settlers”  in  the  Satyagraha  movement. 
When  the  time  came  all  the  16  inmates  of  Phoenix 
crossed  and  marched  over  to  Transvaal  and  all  the 
inmates  of  Tolstoy  Farm  did  the  same.  The  Salt  March 
of  80  inmates  from  the  Satyagraha  Ashram,  known 
as  the  Dandi  march,  has  become  an  epic  legend  like 
the  great  legend  of  the  Mahabharata.  The  Ashrams 
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were  the  strongholds  and  fortresses  of  resistance  in  ail 
Gandhiji’s  campaigns  of  Civil  Resistance.  They  lived 
in  peace  for  a  while  but  all  the  time  preparing  for  a 
“non-violent  war”.  The  break  with  the  golden  age  of 
Ashrams  in  the  part  was  here  complete  and  historic. 
Secondly,  all  Ashrams  were  as  it  were  rooted  in  the 
soil  and  in  the  midst  of  the  people  of  India.  But  the 
service  of  both  was  unique  in  extent  and  quality. 
This  service  was  not  of  the  commonplace,  routine 
kind  of  helping  the  lame  and  the  blind  and  the 
helpless.  The  moving  spirit  behind  all  their  activities 
was  Gandhiji’s  urge  “to  remedy  what  I  thought 
were  defects  in  our  national  life — religious,  economic, 
educational  and  political — defects  that  plagued  the 
Indian  people”. 

All  the  activities  were  symbols  and  signposts  for 
new  movements  and  campaigns.  The  admission  of  an 
out-caste  in  1915  in  due  time  led  to  the  campaign  for 
abolition  of  untouchability  and  the  founding  of  the 
Harijan  Sevak  Sangh.  The  small  dairy  and  tannery  in 
the  Ashram  led  to  the  campaign  for  cow-protection  and 
the  founding  of  the  All-India  Goseva  Sangh.  The 
sacrificial  spinning  of  inmates  led  to  the  revival  of 
hand-spinning  and  the  founding  of  the  All-India  Spin¬ 
ners’  and  All-India  Village  Industries  Associations.  The 
little  school  and  Gandhiji’s  experiments  as  a  teacher 
led  to  the  educational  theory  of  Basic  Education  and 
the  founding  of  the  All-India  Talimi  Sangh.  And  so 
on  to  thrilling  and  throbbing  life.  An  experiment  with 
but  little  success  served  as  a  big  symbol  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  movement — all  proceeding  from  the  Ashram. 
In  fact  the  Ashram  became  not  only  the  brains  trust 
but  more  than  that  the  heart-beat  of  the  nation.  But 
in  whatever  Gandhiji  thought  or  felt  he  never  forgot 
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the  larger  world,  and  his  service  of  the  country  was 
“never  inconsistent  with  the  universal  welfare”.  In  short 
Gandhiji’s  Ashrams  were  centres  for  the  service  of 
India  and  through  her  of  the  world,  by  founding  al¬ 
most  a  new  social  order,  now  known  as  the  Sarvo- 
daya  Samaj.  Indian  history  will  remember  Gandhiji 
as  the  author  of  its  political  independence,  with  his 
matchless  weapon  of  Satyagraha.  But  it  is  now  time 
for  India  and  the  world  to  remember  him  as  the  bea¬ 
con  light  on  the  road  to  a  new  way  of  life.  Satya¬ 
graha  projected  him  upon  the  existing  life  of  India, 
but  “the  Ashram  way  of  life”  and  discipline  projec¬ 
ted  him  into  a  new  and  promising  future. 

Lastly,  what  was  the  set-up  of  the  Ashram  and 
what  was  Gandhiji’s  role  in  it?  I  imagine  the  set-up 
of  all  Gandhiji’s  Ashrams  was  rather  a  loose  one.  He 
arrogated  to  himself  no  particular  office  as  Direc¬ 
tor  or  Founder  or  Chief  Organizer.  Within  the 
Ashram  he  was  “Bapu”  in  a  very  real  sense  as  a 
conscience-keeper  and  as  a  paternal  head  to  whom 
most  inmates  turned  for  large  and  small  or  even  petty 
matters.  He  was  too  great  for  any  one  to  grow  to 
his  full  stature— except  a  very  few  who  accompanied 
him  on  his  whirlwind  tours  and  understood  the 
world.  But  there  were  a  large  number  of  his  co-workers 
busy  in  public  or  constructive  work  who  ran  to  him 
now  and  then  for  guidance  or  for  advice.  Gandhiji 
was  the  Great  Guide  par  excellence— with  a  mind 
all  windows,  with  eyes  that  were  mystical  but  with 
feet  firm  on  the  ground.  So  he  was  a  guide  for  today 
and  a  prophet  for  tomorrow.  For  his  Joint  Family 
he  was  a  physician  of  the  body  and  a  healer  of  the 
mind.  In  his  own  way  he  was  also  a  first-class  scien¬ 
tist,  making  experiments  about  man  as  well  as  matter, 
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but  all  the  experiments  began  with  him  and  ended 
no  one  knew  where,  because  this  centre  had  the  wide 
world  as  its  circumference.  His  was  an  irradiating 
personality  that  knew  no  bounds.  Some  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  have  become  the  Big  Brother  or  even  the  good 
physician,  but  I  fear,  hardly  any  the  assiduous  scientist. 

It  was  believed  that  the  Ashram  at  Sevagram 
would  hold  together  and  that  the  life  members  would 
carry  the  Master’s  message  to  posterity.  But  the 
Ashram  almost  collapsed  after  his  passing  away. 
Sevagram  is  now  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  people 
of  the  world,  though  even  this  has  stopped  for  some 
time.  The  Ashram  was  built  round  a  live  centre  and 
with  the  loss  of  the  centre  the  circumference  has  faded 
away.  The  Buddha  not  only  gave  the  Dhamma  (the 
right  path  and  knowledge)  but  also  founded  the 
Sangh  or  Brotherhood.  Gandhiji  founded  many 
Sanghs  which  attended  to  remedying  the  many  defects 
of  the  Indian  people — social,  economic,  educational 
etc.  But  he  was  not  able  to  found  the  Basic  Sangh 
of  Righteousness,  consisting  of  big  and  small  Bro¬ 
thers  who  would  be  bound  together  as  true  mission¬ 
aries.  The  Ashram  had  its  eleven  vows  which  are  now 
merely  chanted  day  in  and  day  out  at  prayers.  The 
last  six  vows  are  peculiarly  Gandhian  and  relate 
to  the  above-mentioned  defects.  These  have  proved 
the  leaven  for  the  lump  of  Indian  humanity  and 
made  it  move  with  the  times.  But  the  first  four  are 
the  ancient  and  eternal  yamas  or  principles  of  life. 
These  have  gone  to  the  background  as  incidental 
to  life.  Mere  rules  of  discipline  or  action  have  usurped 
the  place  of  principles  of  life.  Gandhiji  was  too  busy 
and  too  much  on  the  circumference  to  form  a  Bro¬ 
therhood  that  would  be  the  permanent  centre  for 
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inner  growth.  Though  essentially  a  religious  man  who 
could  play  the  guru  to  his  disciples,  he  remained  only 
a  guide  to  the  best  almong  us.  I  think  Gandhiji  had 
but  one  “disciple55  and  that  was  he  himself.  An  indi¬ 
vidual,  however  towering,  cannot  also  be  a  Brother¬ 
hood.  The  idea  of  forming  such  a  Brotherhood  was, 
perhaps,  in  his  mind  but  then  it  was  too  late  to  found 
one.  “The  Brothers55  dispersed  in  the  wide  world 
of  Independent  India,  swearing  by  his  name  but  pur¬ 
suing  each  his  own  way — a  way  very  much  like  the 
ordinary  way  of  the  world.  Without  a  guide  and  an 
Ashram  the  extraordinary  has  tended  to  become  the 
ordinary.* 

7 

HIS  LIFE  WAS  A  GREAT  EXPERIMENT 

IN  ASCETICISM 

The  second  chapter  of  the  Katha  Upanishad  begins 
with  the  mantram :  “One  thing  is  the  good  and  quite 
different  indeed  is  the  pleasant;  Having  been  of  diffe¬ 
rent  requisitions,  they  both  bind  the  Purusha.  Good 
(itq)  befalls  him  who  follows  the  good,  but  loses 
he  the  goal  who  chooses  the  pleasant  (3q).” 

All  religions  and  schools  of  philosophy  make  this 
basic  discrimination  and  spiritual  life  begins  with  the 
pursuit  of  good  and  the  rejection  of  the  pleasant.  The 
pleasant  is  that  which  gives  pleasure  to  the  senses — 
to  the  eyes,  ears,  touch,  etc.  The  Hindus  consider 
the  mind  also  as  a  sixth  sense  of  the  body.  The  senses 
are  the  instruments  through  which  the  body  functions, 
experiences  joy  and  sorrow  and  acquires  knowledge 
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of  the  world.  The  soul  or  spirit  is  bound  by  the  ties  of 
the  body,  saturated  with  the  desires  of  the  senses. 
Spiritual  life  has,  therefore,  meant  the  release  of  the 
soul  from  the  claims  of  the  body,  which  means  from 
the  clamour  of  the  senses  and  the  pleasures  and  pains 
arising  therefrom. 

The  modern  technological  world  has  changed 
many  values  and  one  of  the  most  significant  of  these 
changes  has  been  the  attitude  towards  the  body  and 
the  senses  that  function  through  it.  Never  was  there 
a  greater  appeal  to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  and 
their  rising  capacity  to  satisfy  them  in  innumerable 
ways.  The  good  life  has  now  almost  come  to  mean  the 
acquisition  of  the  goods;  i.e.,  pleasant  things  of  life  and 
enjoying  them  without  much  inhibition.  The  body  is 
considered  to  be  as  important  as  the  soul,  if  any,  and 
the  claims  and  calls  of  the  senses  as  claims  of  nature 
that  must  be  satisfied.  The  good  life  of  modern  times 
is  almost  a  pleasant  life  and  the  sharp  distinction 
between  the  good  and  the  pleasant,  common  to  all 
religions  and  most  schools  of  philosophy,  has  been 
blurred.  The  “simple”  life  of  today  is  yet  so  compli¬ 
cated  and  smacks  so  much  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses  that  it  is  becoming  difficult  to  draw  the  Hne 
where  the  good  life  begins.  The  luxury  of  yesterday 
has  become  the  convenience  of  today  and  will  become 
the  necessity  of  tomorrow.  And  yet  the  good  is  not 
the  pleasant  and  this  discrimination  is  the  first  step 
of  all  religions.  A  line,  however  shifty,  has  to  be  drawn 
if  life  is  not  to  drift  and  become  purposeless. 

In  this  connection  a  short  review  of  the  Hindu 
attitude  in  the  past  towards  the  body  and  the  senses 
would  be  of  some  interest.  Asceticism,  i.e.  the  strict 
control  of  all  the  senses,  sometimes  amounting  to  the 
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suppression  and  even  torture  of  the  senses,  is  an  an¬ 
cient  “ism”,  common  to  almost  all  religions.  The 
Atharva  Veda  permits  self-torture  for  attainment  of 
psychical  powers  over  gods,  men  and  nature.  The 
terrific  development  of  will  and  the  tremendous  con¬ 
centration  of  mind  was  believed  to  endow  the  indi¬ 
vidual  with  great  psychical  powers.  The  Upanishads , 
however,  take  a  more  joyous  view  of  life  and  love  to 
think  of  the  senses  as  fresh,  strong  and  vigorous.  There 
is  the  well-known  powerful  simile  of  the  Katha  Upa- 
nishad  of  the  “soul  as  the  master  of  the  chariot,  the 
body  the  chariot,  the  intellect  the  charioteer  and 
the  mind  the  reins.  The  senses  are  the  horses  and  their 
roads  are  the  sense  objects.  ...”  A  man  of  restrain¬ 
ed  mind  and  right  understanding  has  his  senses  con¬ 
trolled  like  the  good  horses  of  a  charioteer. 

The  Kena  Upanishad  offers  the  prayer:  “May 
my  limbs,  speech,  energy,  eyes,  ears  and  vitality,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  senses,  become  more  vigorous. 
All  are  that  Brahman  of  the  Upanishad.  ...”  Here  the 
senses  are  glorified  and  their  functions  transmuted 
so  as  to  become  instruments  for  realizing  Brahman. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  any  suppression,  much  less 
torture  of  the  senses.  In  the  life  of  contemplation 
led  in  the  forests  the  heat  (tap as)  produced  from  the 
regulation  of  passions  was  considered  to  be  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  step  leading  to  the  ecstasy  of  inner  peace.  The 
Bhagwad  Gita  refined  the  idea  of  tapas  or  regulation 
of  the  senses  at  a  later  age.  This  regulation  was  not 
only  of  the  body,  but  also  of  speech  and  mind  (17.14); 
Such  control  was  to  be  of  a  satvic  and  not  of  raj asic  or 
tamasic  nature  (17.28);  In  no  case  were  the  organs 
“and  Me  within  the  body”  to  be  tortured  (17.5).  In 
fact,  there  is  a  gem  of  a  shloka  in  the  Bhagawad  Gita. 
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“To  him  who  is  temperate  in  eating  and  recreation, 
in  his  effort  for  work  and  sleep  and  wakefulness, 
Yoga  becomes  the  destroyer  of  misery”  (6.18).  Not 
that  most  Yogis  have  been  temperate  as  desired  by  the 
shloka.  If  anything  they  have  been  intemperate,  gene¬ 
rally  running  to  excess  in  one  direction  or  the  other 
and  at  the  cost  of  the  body.  The  harmony  that  should 
exist  between  the  body  and  mind,  the  melody  that 
arises  out  of  tuning  them  with  the  Infinite  are  but 
rare  occurrences  in  all  climes  and  times,  but  more  so 
in  India. 

But  this  lack  of  harmony  between  the  body  and 
the  soul  appears  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  amongst 
Jains.  At  all  times  there  have  been  numerous  sects 
of  ascetics  in  India,  practising  various  and  strange 
mortifications  of  the  body  and  the  senses.  They  have 
all  tended  to  treat  the  body  as  the  ass  of  all  bur¬ 
dens,  ill-fed  and  worse  cared  for  as  if  it  had  no  owner. 
Amongst  all  these  interesting  sects  the  Jains,  and 
most  of  all  the  Digambaras,  have  been  the  most  merci¬ 
less  to  the  body.  According  to  them  this  body  is  a  mass 
of  evil,  which  comes  to  it  as  a  legacy  of  past  misdeeds. 
The  way  to  purge  the  body,  which  is  naturally  full  of 
evil,  is  to  mortify  it  in  the  most  unnatural  ways,  so  as 
to  attenuate  the  senses  and  reduce  the  urge  of  evil 
passions.  The  Jains  believe  in  renouncing  the  world, 
which  is  evil  and  emancipating  the  soul  from  the 
bonds  of  the  body  by  perpetual  ascetic  practices. 

The  Buddha  also  began  life  by  mortification  of 
the  body  and  went  through  the  most  extreme  and 
unbelievable  forms  of  self-torture  that  were  common 
in  his  time  until  his  body  almost  collapsed  under  the 
stress  of  the  severity.  He  then  firmly  and  quickly 
reversed  his  steps  towards  a  more  natural  and  a  more 
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balanced  way  of  life,  where  the  body  too  had  a  recog¬ 
nized  though  not  an  important  place.  For  him  too 
the  life  of  the  world  was  full  of  evil  and  the  Bhikshu 
could  live  a  life  of  purity,  only  by  withdrawing  from 
the  world.  It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  Bhikshu  to  wean 
the  world  of  its  evil  and  persuade  man  to  renounce  it 
to  be  rid  of  desire,  the  root  cause  of  suffering.  The 
body  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  influence  and  serve 
the  world,  to  save  it  from  evil.  The  Buddha  and  his 
Bhikshus  though  not  of  the  world  yet  lived  outside  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  For  this  it  was  necessary 
to  root  out  egoism  without  care,  much  less  comfort.  The 
Buddha’s  body  lived  on  alms,  of  anything,  given  by 
anybody,  once  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  passed  on 
to  the  mouth  out  of  the  begging  bowl.  The  body 
was  evil  but  a  necessary  evil.  This  was  the  so-called 
“middle  way”  of  the  Buddha,  between  the  way  of 
pleasure  and  the  way  of  asceticism.  It  was  the  middle 
way  of  mere  survival  of  the  body,  but  not  of  its  being 
in  harmony  with  the  mind  or  the  spirit,  if  any. 

In  this  connection  it  is  instructive  to  examine 
the  attitude  of  Gandhiji,  a  great  Indian  in  the  line  of 
the  Buddha,  towards  the  body  and  its  wants.  In  some 
important  ways  his  thought  about  the  functions  of  the 
body  and  senses  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Buddha  and  many  other  saints  and  sages  of  India. 
For  instance,  Gandhiji  did  not  reject  the  world  nor 
avoid  the  experiences  of  life.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
of  him  as  “retiring”  into  the  forests  and  mountains 
of  India  to  avoid  the  contamination  of  the  world.  It 
is  not  easy  to  think  of  him  as  withdrawing  himself 
from  outward  activities  in  order  to  dive  deep  into  the 
raptures  of  the  soul  or  enjoy  the  peace  of  mind  that 
comes  from  meditation.  He  went  forth  into  the  world 
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seeking  new  experiences,  making  new  experiments 
and  above  all  facing  all  situations  as  a  trained  fighter. 
He  took  many  risks  as  all  great  men  do,  but  they  were 
generally  “calculated  risks”  and  taken  only  when 
there  was  no  other  way  left  open  to  him. 

In  1919  when  he  fell  dangerously  ill  on  account 
of  severe  dysentery  and  lost  all  hope  of  life,  news  was 
brought  to  him  of  the  passing  of  the  Rowlatt  Bill,  call¬ 
ed  the  Black  Bill.  Suddenly  an  intense  desire  arose 
within  him  to  launch  Satyagraha  against  the  Bill 
and  this  “created  in  me  a  strong  desire  to  live”.  The 
will  to  live,  to  fight,  proved  stronger  than  even  the 
devotion  to  truth,  for  at  Ba’s  suggestion  he  consen¬ 
ted  to  take  goat’s  milk,  though  he  had  taken  a  vow 
against  taking  “milk”.  And  this  desire  to  live  to  serve 
or  to  fight  always  proved  strong  enough  to  save  him 
in  the  midst  of  the  gravest  risks.  In  fact,  at  the  age 
of  78  he  hoped  to  live  up  to  the  hoary  old  age  of  125, 
which  was  twenty-five  years  in  excess  of  the  Upanishadic 
standard. 

All  great  saints  have  considered  the  body  as 
more  or  less  an  encumbrance,  that  leads  to  entangle¬ 
ments  in  the  world.  They  have  generally  only  tolerat¬ 
ed  the  body  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  bestowed  the 
minimum  care  and  hardly  any  attention.  The  verse 
in  the  Gita  that  considers  the  body  as  an  old  garment 
to  be  thrown  away  without  any  regrets  has  sunk  too 
deep  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Indian  people  and 
nowhere  is  the  body  so  ill-treated  and  ill-cared  for  as 
in  India.  But  for  Gandhiji  the  body  was  a  machine — 
intricate,  fine,  wonderful,  unique — to  be  cared  for 
as  the  most  valuable  possession.  But  like  other 
machines  man’s  mind  or  rather  his  soul,  was  to  be 
the  master  of  this  machine.  This  most  delicate  and 
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precious  piece  of  machine  which  has  to  be  used  for  the 
pilgrim’s  progress  to  the  city  where  the  soul  dwells  in 
peace.  For  this  journey  the  body  was  to  be  nurtured 
and  kept  as  a  valuable  trust.  It  must  be  tempered  to 
endure  heat  and  cold,  to  resist  disease,  to  stand  the 
strain  of  work  and  the  stress  of  noble  fights.  In  all  this 
there  is  not  the  faintest  suggestion  of  the  body  as  an 
encumbrance  or  an  old  garment  to  be  changed  for  the 
mere  asking. 

Gandhiji  made  many  experiments,  for  all  his  life 
was  a  great  experiment  in  the  adventure  of  life.  But 
his  experiments  with  food  and  drink  were  not  only 
important  but  unique  in  their  scope  and  nature. 
These  experiments  had  a  number  of  objectives,  al¬ 
most  all  of  which  were  unusual  in  India.  One  of  his 
experiments  was  to  discover  a  balanced  vegetarian 
diet  that  could  serve  as  an  All-India  diet.  Another 
experiment  was  to  replace  cooked  diet  by  natural 
diet  as  far  as  possible.  A  third  experiment  was  to  do 
not  only  without  meat  but  also  without  animal  pro¬ 
ducts,  more  specially,  milk.  This  was  done  in  the 
interest  of  the  observance  of  brahmacharya  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  stopping  of  exploitation  of  animals 
by  man  on  the  other.  A  fourth  experiment  was  to 
treat  food  as  medicine  for  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  body  and  find  out  on  how  little  man  could 
live.  And  all  these  experiments  were  conducted  in 
the  most  scientific  way,  for  the  solution  of  the  most 
practical  but  neglected  problems. 

A  review  of  the  diet  that  Gandhiji  took  at  various 
times  for  different  purposes  would  read  like  wonder¬ 
ful  tales.  There  was  a  time  when  he  was  a  good  and 
full  eater  though  of  mere  fruits.  There  were  other 
times  when  he  subsisted  on  mere  homoeopathic 
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doses  of  diet.  At  times  he  would  be  subsisting  on  milk, 
oranges  and  dates;  then  milk  and  oranges  and  pome¬ 
granates  and  grapes  and  Australian  (non-violent) 
honey.  He  believed  that  “spending  lavishly  on  fruits 
is  real  economy”.  Once  Sarojini  Naidu  humorously 
observed:  “If  only  Gandhiji  knew  how  much  it  costs 
to  keep  him  in  poverty.”  I  think  Gandhiji  never 
cost  much  in  cash  but  a  tremendous  deal  in  care 
and  thought.  All  looked  so  simple  but  everything 
was  so  complicated  because  delicately  and  wisely 
balanced  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  need;  nothing  was  humdrum  routine  or  a 
matter  of  course  for  him.  In  fact  he  always  prepared 
and  took  his  own  diet.  His  kitchen  was  a  miniature 
laboratory,  of  which  the  most  inquisitive  scientist 
could  be  proud.  He  would  not  even  take  anybody’s 
water  or  anywhere.  His  water  was  boiled  by  him  and 
taken  in  preference  to  any  water  not  excluding  Gan¬ 
ges  water.  This  was  not  a  long  way  off  but  was  a  diffe¬ 
rent  path  than  that  pursued  by  the  Buddha  and  his 
tribe  who  accepted  any  food,  in  the  alms  bowl  and 
almost  drank  it  away  to  appease  mere  hunger.  But 
with  all  that,  Gandhiji  like  other  saints  never  pamper¬ 
ed  the  body,  never  wrapped  it  in  cotton  wool  and 
never  worried  about  its  safety.  The  body  was  always 
a  means,  never  an  end. 

But  there  was  another  and  a  more  dominating 
influence  that  guided  Gandhiji  and  made  his  life  not 
only  simple  but  sweet.  He  always  thought  in  terms  of 
millions — of  the  poorest  and  the  lowliest  living  in 
the  villages  of  India.  Early  in  life  he  adopted  a  golden 
rule  of  conduct  that  is  almost  revolutionary  in  its 
significance.  “I  do  not  wish  to  have  anything  which 
I  cannot  share  with  all.”  Nor  would  he  use  anything 
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that  would  harm  any  man  or  animal.  He  took  a 
vow  not  to  take  milk  on  reading  in  South  Africa 
that  some  cows  in  Calcutta  were  milked  after  the 
atrocious  practice  of  phooka  to  get  the  last  drop  of  milk 
out  of  them.  He  would  not  ride  rickshaws  as  it  was 
unbecoming  for  men  to  draw  men  for  wages.  He  would 
not  use  enamelled  utensils  for  he  knew  that  workers 
in  these  factories  had  to  work  under  inhuman  condi¬ 
tions  of  heat.  He  would  not  use  Indian  honey  and 
preferred  foreign  for  that  was  ‘ahimsaic’  honey.  He 
would  not  use  any  footwear  but  only  that  made  out 
of  the  leather  of  carcasses.  And  so  with  his  famous 
loin  cloth.  He  would  not  wear  any  dress  that  the 
poorest  could  not  afford.  And  so  on.  His  intense  and 
acute  sensibility  made  him  responsive  like  a  violin 
to  the  wail  of  man  or  animal  or  even  plant,  near  him 
or  in  distant  lands.  This  being  in  tune  with  the  joys 
and  woes  of  life  not  only  made  his  life  sweet  as  that 
of  a  child,  but  also  simple  as  that  of  an  ascetic. 

But  in  the  affairs  of  people  as  of  men  there  are 
times  that  are  normal  and  times  of  crisis.  Gandhiji 
was  always  prepared  for  both  and  in  his  unique  way. 
With  all  the  scrupulous  care  that  he  bestowed  on 
his  body  and  the  love  of  life  that  he  had,  occasions 
arose  when  life  did  not  matter  much  and  the  body 
was  thrown  as  a  pawn  in  a  noble  gamble.  His  nume¬ 
rous  fasts,  for  personal  or  public  causes,  were  those 
occasions  when  neither  life  nor  the  body  received 
the  usual  attention.  There  were  occasions  when  there 
was  encircling  gloom  and  darkness  when  Gandhiji 
could  not  see  his  way  forward.  He  was  convinced 
that  every  question  had  an  answer  and  every  pro¬ 
blem  had  a  solution.  And  when  so-called  human 
means  failed  he  threw  himself  entirely  into  the  lap 
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of  God,  the  “Rock  of  Ages”  to  steer  him  to  port.  And 
invariably  light  came,  the  way  became  clear  and 
the  hefty  fighter  marched  on  as  ever.  Could  this  volun¬ 
tary  self-suffering  for  using  moral  suasion  where  rea¬ 
son  could  go  no  further,  be  morally  justifiable? 
Was  this  not  a  kind  of  moral  coercion  and  were  not 
the  fasts  a  sort  of  indulgence  in  self-torture? 

It  was  Gandhiji’s  conviction  that  fasting  was 
necessary  in  the  last  resort,  when  all  other  human 
means  had  failed.  In  fact,  the  whole  conception  of 
Satyagraha  was  based  on  the  belief  in  the  potency 
of  self-suffering  for  a  noble  cause.  Yet  for  all  his 
simplicity,  for  all  his  ‘ascetic’  ways,  Gandhiji  was 
no  killjoy  and  woe-begone  ascetic  always  seeking  an 
opportunity  for  self-torture.  Never  was  there  a  man 
so  human,  so  full  of  the  milk  of  kindness,  so  full  of 
the  sweetness  of  childhood  whose  sufferings  purged 
him  and  purified  all.  In  him  even  pain  stood  trans¬ 
figured  and  ceased  to  be  pain  that  hurts,  but  because 
something  holy  that  purifies.  When  twitted  by  a 
European  that  his  fasts  were  a  kind  of  ‘coercion’,  he 
replied:  “Yes,  the  same  that  was  exercised  by  Christ, 
from  the  Cross.”* 


*  Published  in  Hindustan  Times ,  30-1-1957. 
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WAS  GANDHIJI  AN  INDIVIDUALIST 
OR  A  POSITIVIST? 

Is  the  Indian  civilization  dead — as  is  the  Baby¬ 
lonian,  the  Egyptian  and  even  the  Greek  ?  Many 
feel  that,  though  it  is  decaying,  it  is  not  quite  dead 
as  other  ancient  civilizations  are.  There  is  not  a  period 
or  an  age  during  which  India  has  not  produced  great 
individuals — some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  world 
who  gave  the  noblest  expression  to  the  human  spirit. 
In  fact,  the  Indian  way  of  life  and  thought  seems  to 
be  specially  suited  to  the  deepening  of  personality 
that  draws  its  impulse  and  urge  from  within,  and 
is  always  trying  to  discover  the  essence  of  things.  The 
family,  the  varnas ,  the  ashrams,  the  Sadhanas,  were  all 
designed  to  perfect  the  individual.  The  Indian 
culture  seems  to  have  its  chief  motif  in  cultivating 
a  few  giants  among  men. 

The  European  civilization  is  neither  dead  nor 
even  decaying.  It  is  alive  for  it  too  enhances  the 
consciousness  of  life  and  creates  new  values.  But 
this  consciousness  above  all  consciousness  of  group 
life,  and  the  values  created  are  mainly  civic  and 
social  values.  The  Club,  the  Society,  the  Political 
party,  the  Company  and  above  all  these  the  State 
embody  a  scale  of  values  for  which  the  Euro¬ 
pean  lives  and  struggles.  Today  the  totalitarian  State 
seems  to  fill  all  space  and  time.  The  individual  is  al¬ 
most  nothing,  the  group  everything.  And  this  is  the 
paradox  of  life — that  it  seems  to  produce  giants  above 
rabbits  or  only  a  decent  herd  of  sheep. 
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I  once  raised  this  question  with  Pt.  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  and  this  is  what  he  wrote  to  me: 

“I  suppose  one  of  the  principal  quests  of  life  is  the  seaich 
for  worth-while  individuals.  Yet  few  of  us  undertake  that 
search,  and  most  are  content  with  the  mediocre  \aiiety. 
Indeed,  they  are  afraid  of  the  exceptional  type.  He  expects 
everything  and  generally  makes  himself  a  nuisance,  .out, 
without  him  life  would  be  a  wilderness  with  no  oases. 

“As  I  conceive  real  progress  of  civilisation,  it  means  the 
raising  of  the  general  standard  as  well  as  the  production 
of  the  high  type  of  individual.  Some  people  imagine  that  the 
two  processes  can  not  go  together  and  one  has  to  choose 
a  deadening  flat  level  at  a  fair  altitude,  or  the  beautiful 
lotus  surrounded  by  mud.  I  don  t  see  why  this  dilemma 
should  be  offered  to  us.  Why  should  one  have  a  high  general 
standard  and  at  the  same  time  mountain  peaks  rising  above 
it?  I  believe  in  the  development  of  individuality,  and  yet  I 
believe  in  a  Socialistic  order  which  is  supposed  to  suppress 
individuality.  I  think  that  under  real  Socialism,  the  various 
economic  and  social  inhibitions  and  obstructions  bung  re¬ 
moved,  individuality  will  have  far  greater  value  than  at 
present.  ...  ” 

Jawaharlalji  has  stated  the  position  well,  but  we  are 
yet  far  from  a  satisfactory  answer.  We  have  a  brand 
of  Socialism  called  Communism  in  Russia,  but  ob¬ 
viously  it  has  no  use  for  the  growth  of  individuality, 
for  these  “inhibitions  and  obstructions”  are  of  a 
nature  and  go,  to  an  extent,  unheard  of  in  history. 
Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  a  tendency  to  their  re¬ 
laxation  for  the  sake  of  the  individual. 

But  if  we  take  the  flickering  lamp  of  Diogenes  to 
discover  real  Socialism  we  may  just  succeed  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  “Real  Socialist”  of  Panditji’s  warm 
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imagination — perhaps  in  Gandhiji.  He  is  a  Socialist 
of  a  sort,  though  the  Socialists  do  not  seem  to  own 
him,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  He  often  indulges  in 
calling  himself  “a  practical  idealist”,  but  we  call  him 
only  a  Mahatma.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  word  to 
give  him  significance;  perhaps  we  are  more  sure  of 
his  idealism  than  his  realism;  perhaps  he  was  both 
one  and  the  other  in  some  amazing  way  that  we  do 
not  and  cannot  comprehend.  Most  of  us  will  grant 
that  he  was  probably  the  most  “Successful  man”  the 
world  has  ever  known.  He  launched  great  social, 
educational,  political  and  even  economic  movements 
on  a  moral  basis  that  spread  over  a  continent  and 
aroused  interest  in  the  world.  Movements  whose 
strength  did  not  lie  in  the  power  of  money  or  state 
but  in  a  change  of  the  temper  of  man.  In  each  one 
of  these  upheavals  the  individual  was  the  centre,  and 
humanity,  including  the  nation,  the  circumference, 
in  tune  with  which  all  vibrated.  Gandhiji  once  told 
me  that  he  was  a  “great  poet”,  if  we  judged  a  poet 
by  the  strength  of  his  imagination.  “Do  you  think  a 
declaration  of  hartal  on  the  7th  April  1918  could  have 
been  made  a  success  by  any  other  than  an  artist? 
The  idea  burst  upon  me  with  great  luminosity.  .  .  . 
The  next  morning  I  told  Rajaji  and  then  declared  the 
hartal.  Instantaneously  the  country  responded  to  the 
magic  signal,  and  there  was  hartal  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  India.  It  was  a  revelation 
even  to  me.  Do  you  think  that  any  one  else  than  an 
artist  could  have  made  that  gesture?  .  .  .”  So  Gan¬ 
dhiji  was  an  artist  of  a  sort,  of  this  “art  of  gesture”. 
This  way  of  catching  the  nation’s  “Imagination”  is 
not  found  only  in  India  but  in  other  countries  also. 
In  this  sense,  Mussolini  and  Hitler  were  super-artists 
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who  could  give  lessons  to  Gandhiji  in  teaching  him 
how  to  say  “Yah”  and  “Neh”  simultaneously  and 
act  accordingly.  But,  Gandhiji’s  art  was  of  a  divine 
nature  for  it  was  the  rare  art  of  “raising  the  gene¬ 
ral  standard  as  well  as  creation  of  the  rare  type  of 
individual.” 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  attention 
he  paid  to  and  selection  of  individuals — “the  quest 
of  worth-while  individuals”  as  Panditji  puts  it — by 
Gandhiji.  He  would  do  nothing  and  start  nothing 
until  he  found  his  man.  With  him  character  was  pri¬ 
mary,  as  with  Hitler  the  race  or  the  nation  was  pri¬ 
mary.  And  once  the  man  was  selected,  he  swore  by 
him  and  lived  by  him.  People  said,  “Gandhiji  is  so 
busy;  he  can  not  attend  to  individuals”.  I  give  you 
a  tip.  If  you  raise  some  “Moral  problem”,  some 
“ Dharam  Sankat ”  with  him,  you  could  see  how  zea¬ 
lously  he  swallowed  the  bait.  I  have  known  per¬ 
sons  who  engaged  him  in  interminable  talks  and 
correspondence  on  questions  of  diet,  dress  and  what 
not,  of  course,  on  a  moral  basis,  until  they  became 
fascinating  subjects  for  discussion  with  Gandhiji. 
And  why  not?  I  once  engaged  him  in  three  discus¬ 
sions,  for  three  hours  each,  on  contraceptives!  And 
he  gave  them  to  me  with  all  his  heart — for  I  was 
serious  and  sincere  about  it.  There  was  a  time  when 
anybody  could  draw  him  to  any  lengths  by  talking 
on  non-violence.  It  was  often  a  trick  of  the  trade 
which  even  Gandhiji  failed  to  detect,  clever  as  he  was. 
Once  he  was  very  ill  and  one  friend  wrote  to  him 
“to  attend  to  important  business  of  the  State”  and 
not  worry  about  individuals  and  their  petty,  personal 
affairs.  (Few  are  aware  of  the  share  of  Gandhiji’s 
energy  spent  or  mis-spent  on  men  and  women  round 
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about  him  in  the  Ashram).  He  humbly  pleaded  that 
“he  would  not  surmount  his  fundamental  nature  , 
and  that  what  appeared  unimportant  to  the  corres¬ 
pondent  was  highly  important  to  him,  and  vice  versa. 
He  once  wrote  to  me:  “My  life  has  been  a  witness  of 
many  institutions  arising  and  falling,  with  some  of 
which  I  have  myself  been  intimately  connected.  For 
me  their  worth  has  consisted  in  their  having  thrown 
up  heroes  and  thus  finished  the  task.  .  .  .”  The  fate 
of  Satyagraha  does  not  disturb  his  sleep,  but  what 
happens  to  a  man  almost  unhinges  him.  “You  will 
be  entitled  to  say  that  I  deserve  pity  if  I  would  de¬ 
part  from  the  lessons  of  the  Gita  by  which  I  swear 
and  have  such  unwarranted  faith  in  men.  .  .  . 
Gould  Hitler,  the  super-artist  of  human  gesture  and 
action,  talk  or  write  like  that?  He  murdered  friends 
and  comrades  to  establish  his  kingdom  on  earth.  Gan- 
dhiji  would  save  criminals  and  nurse  lunatics  often 
his  Ashram  was  a  refuge  for  both— to  the  wonder 
of  the  Indian  and  perhaps  the  derision  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean. 

Such  is  Gandhiji  the  Idealist  for  whom  the  indi¬ 
vidual  was  the  repository  of  the  highest  values  of  life. 
But,  as  I  said,  Gandhiji  was  a  practical  idealist,  or,  if 
you  will,  a  real  Socialist  in  a  non-Socialistic  world. 
It  was  not  Shiva  living  on  Kailash,  though  some 
Socialist  would  rather  have  him  there  than  in  Segaon. 
He  worked  in  the  sweltering  heat  and  filth  of  pH  ins, 
now  and  then  committed  a  Himalayan  blunder  or 
two — but  never  went  to  the  hills  for  rest  or  io 
foreign  countries  for  inspirations,  as  do  the  Socialists. 
With  him  “In  the  beginning  was  the  deed” — not  the 
word;  The  word  only  bears  testimony  to  the  deed. 
Patience — preparation — and  then  swift  action!  The 
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word  draws  life  and  strength  from  the  deed.  Gandhiji 
has  talked  much,  written  too  much — but  he  was  not 
like  the  prophets  of  the  Christian  Gospel  or  the  Rishis 
of  the  Hindu  Upanishads  who  lived  by  inspiration  and 
saw  visions  and  left  only  the  word  behind  them.  His 
life  was  one  continuous  story  of  deeds  of  heroism — 
first  fought  within  the  Kurukshetra  of  his  own  heart. 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  he  told  a  friend  of  mine, 
the  author  of  the  Mystery  of  Mahabharata  in  five  pon¬ 
derous  volumes,  to  prove  to  him  that  the  story  of 
the  epic  was  one  of  the  struggle  of  the  soul  of  man 
for  freedom — and  he  would  give  him  anything,  for  it. 
The  author  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  In  fact,  Gandhi¬ 
ji  was  his  own  Mahabharata  and  wants  the  original 
Mahabharata  to  bear  testimony  to  it. 

But  the  deed  of  Gandhiji  was  that  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  willing  that  it  be  the  deed  of  his  wife  or  of  his 
co-worker  or  of  his  associate  or  of  every  Indian,  and 
lastly  of  every  living  man.  It  was  not  a  deed— it  was 
an  infectious  thing  which  Gandhiji  was  always  carry¬ 
ing  about  him.  I  think  the  world  never  produced 
a  more  “infectious”  man  than  Gandhiji.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  knew  it  too  well,  and  some  of  the  best  of  them, 
believed  in  their  own  segregation  as  the  only  possible 
preventive.  The  Oriental  teaching  commands:  “Do 
to  no  one  that  which  thou  wouldst  not  have  done 
to  thee.”  And  the  Occidental  doctrine  says:  “Do 
unto  others  as  thou  wouldst  that  they  do  unto  thee.” 
The  first  is  profound  and  the  second  is  passionate 
and  warm.  Gandhiji  did  one  or  the  other,  as  was  apt. 
They  say  Napoleon  had  no  nerve  for  waiting.  It  is 
said  Hitler  had  a  nerve  for  war  without  fighting. 
Well,  the  Indian  Gandhi  had  a  nerve  for  waiting 
as  well  as  for  fighting.  When  he  waited  you  thought 
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he  never  would  fight  as  you  wanted.  But  when  he 
fought— as  he  often  did— you  thought  that  he  would 
stop  only  with  his  death.  Patience  and  persuasion 
were  his  weapons — each  as  the  occasion  called. 

And  he  knew  the  occasion,  for  he  too  was  an 
artist  who  had  his  orchestra.  We  were  the  several  in¬ 
struments  that  formed  that  strange  orchestra.  He  once 
wrote  to  me,  “If  you  place  yourself  in  my  hands  of 
course  I  have  many  uses  for  you.  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  Discuss  everything  firmly  and  calmly 
with  every  one  who  has  the  slightest  influence  over  you 
and  then  see  where  you  stand.  You  know  what  lasting 
association  with  me  means.  Though  you  may  never 
have  to  mount  the  gallows,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
mount  them  as  you  would  mount  a  throne  or  a  profes¬ 
sional  chair.  .  .  .”  Gandhiji  asked  of  men  far  more 
than  they  could  give.  But  he  accepted  whatever  they 
could  give.  And  such  was  the  uncanny  power  of 
his  persuasion  that  he  got  where  all  else  failed.  His 
word  had  the  weight  of  law,  for  he  was  continually 
in  touch  with  the  living  and  breathing  nature  of  the 
masses  and  of  individuals.  He  was  the  barometer  of 
our  corporate  as  well  as  our  individual  souls. 

To  my  mind  the  world  has  not  yet  produced 
such  a  person  who  represented  in  one  body  what  was 
best  in  the  East  and  the  West.  He  was  in  the  true 
line  of  Ashoka,  and  the  mythical  Raja  Janaka.  He  was 
perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  “The  Real  Sociali¬ 
st55  of  Panditji.  And  yet  he  was  far  away  from 
praising  “the  general  standard  as  well  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  high  type  of  individual5 5 .  Europeans  saw  his 
meteoric  success  and  yet  could  not  fully  appreciate 
the  cause  that  stood  behind  it.  We  in  India  respec¬ 
ted  his  idealism  but  doubted  if  it  would  succeed  in 
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this  realist  world.  The  world  has  yet  to  take  the  true 
measure  of  such  rare  phenomenon  in  all  their  bear¬ 
ings.  Meanwhile,  he  was  perhaps  painfully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  while  he  had  raised  “the  general  stan¬ 
dard”  as  any  Indian  did,  he  had  not  equally  succeed¬ 
ed  in  producing  any  “high  type  of  individuals”.  He 
tried  to  fashion  men  out  of  ordinary  clay.  That 
they  should  be  king  philosophers  was  the  dream  of 
Plato  and  the  desire  of  Gandhi.* 
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INDIAN  FIRST— OR  LAST? 

After  the  achievement  of  our  independence  the 
first  few  years  were  passed  in  framing  a  Constitution 
for  India  and  in  giving  stability  to  the  State  after  the 
shock  of  partition.  But  as  early  as  1951  we  gathered 
up  sufficient  strength  to  launch  the  first  big  Five  Year 
National  Plan  for  the  rapid  national  progress  of  the 
nation  and  the  abolition  of  poverty.  One  would  think 
that  in  1961  on  the  eve  of  the  third  bigger  than  ever 
Plan  the  nation  would  be  absorbed  in  the  exhilarating 
pursuit  of  progress  and  prosperity.  But  we  find  that 
there  is  no  such  sensation  of  satisfaction  and  the  pio- 
blem  of  poverty  is  eluding  our  efforts  for  a  quick  solu¬ 
tion.  More  than  poverty  we  are  worried  by  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  unity  and  integrity  of  the  nation.  A  really 
healthy  person  never  thinks  of  disease,  for  his  body 
and  mind  are  working  in  harmony,  and  he  enjoys 
health  without  knowing  it.  Our  nation  suddenly  finds 
itself  in  a  state  when  it  has  become  conscious  of  lack 
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of  health  and  harmony  in  its  body  politic.  The  pro¬ 
blem  of  national  integration  seems  to  forestall  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  poverty  and  the  very  term  integration  suggests 
the  existence  of  forces  for  disintegration.  When  the 
Arya  Samaj  attacked  caste  and  Gandhiji  attacked 
untouchability,  we  thought  that  the  deathknell  of 
both  had  been  sounded.  When  we  went  through  in¬ 
human  massacres  during  the  partition,  leading  to 
the  assassination  of  Gandhiji  we  thought  we  had 
buried  communalism  for  ever  and  Gandhiji,  achiev¬ 
ed  by  his  death  what  he  could  not  achieve  during  his 
life.  But  we  find  that  caste  has  suddenly  assumed  a 
sort  of  respectability  in  the  highest  public  circles 
and  communalism  lurks  in  the  dark  recesses  of  most 
people’s  minds,  with  occasional  public  eruptions.  We 
have  lost  our  complacency.  After  independence  we 
undertook  the  difficult  task  of  reorganisation  of 
States,  a  task  implicit  in  the  then  existing  condition 
of  States  and  to  which  the  Indian  National  Congress 
was  committed.  We  had  a  small  and  impartial  com¬ 
mittee  to  report  on  reorganisation.  The  actual  opera¬ 
tion  was  carried  out  under  the  wise  guidance  of  the 
late  Home  Minister  and  the  inspiring  personality  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  And  yet  we  find  that  a  new  and 
unknown  devil  of  Regionalism  has  been  born,  which 
has  given  birth  to  the  brood  of  linguism  and  local¬ 
ism.  The  word  “minority”  came  into  existence  with 
the  Moslem  League  and  we  thought  it  had  migrated 
with  it.  But  we  find  that  it  persists  and  worse  still  we 
have  all  become  “minorities”  in  “other”  States.  A 
Bengali  is  a  minority  in  Assam,  an  Oriya  in  Andhra, 
a  Telugu  in  Tamil  Nad.  I  as  a  Sindhi  am  made  to 
feel  that  I  am  a  minority  everywhere  and  am  left  to 
enjoy  the  feeling  of  remaining  purely  an  Indian. 
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Thus  we  have  a  list  of  old  and  new  devils  working 
for  disintegration  of  the  nation  and  if  we  wait  we  shall 
soon  add  a  few  more  to  form  a  regular  obstacle  course 
towards  integration.  There  is  a  mood  of  gloom  now 
pervading  the  nation. 

A  little  self-analysis  and  a  sort  of  diagnosis  is 
necessary  before  any  ailment  can  be  cured.  I  believe 
that  these  symptoms  and  elements  of  our  disease  have 
not  appeared  all  of  a  sudden.  Adult  franchise  and  the 
fierce  fascination  of  political  power  have  revived  caste 
in  an  unexpected  way.  We  have  the  spectacle  of  fight 
for  power  between  Rajputs  and  Bhumiharas  in  Bihar, 
between  Thakurs  and  Jats  in  Rajasthan,  between 
Lingayats  and  Voikaliggas  in  Mysore,  between  non- 
Brahmins  and  Brahmins  in  the  South.  We  indulged  in 
these  fights  and  scramble  for  power  for  more  than  a 
decade,  for  the  love  of  power  overwhelmed  the  unity  of 
the  nation.  We  became  complacent  about  communal- 
ism  and  believed  that  electoral  pacts  with  Moslems 
would  do  the  trick.  But  we  did  not  scotch  the  secret 
and  seething  distrust  of  Moslems  after  partition  and 
we  allowed  the  services  to  be  greedy  of  jobs  in  the 
cover  of  communalism,  the  only  ecism”  of  the  Indian 
bureaucracy.  We  disrupted  the  old  Madhya  Pradesh 
to  please  little  Vidarbha  and  we  marched  to  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  Greater  Bombay,  leaving  Marathawada 
at  a  loose  end  and  Vidarbha  as  naughty  as  ever.  The 
logical  end  of  linguism  run  amuck  is  Master  Tara 
Singh  and  his  Punjabi  Suba  within  East  Punjab  which 
only  some  Sikhs  consider  an  act  of  sanity.  In  the  old 
British  days  we  had  conglomerations  like  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Presidency,  the  Madras  Presidency  and  Bengal 
that  was  Bengal,  Bihar,  Orissa  with  Assam  thrown 
in.  Today  we  have  petty  and  irritating  quarrels  for  a 
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tehsil  or  two  on  the  borders  of  Bengal  and  Bihai,  of 
Andhra  and  Miysore,  of  JVfysore  and  Miaharashtia.  I 
open  my  eyes  with  surprise  when  I  find  that  the  Prime 
Minister  is  asked  to  help  in  the  settlement  of  these 
contemptible  disputes  and  without  any  sense  of  shame. 
Time  was  when  the  common  question  was  “who 
after  Nehru”.  It  has  now  altered  into  “what  after 
Nehru”.  I  consider  this  alteration  a  grave  matter. 

We  are  now  in  a  state  of  ill-health  where  we  have 
become  conscious  of  it  and  the  elements  that  bring 
it  about.  The  first  report  of  the  National  Integration 
Committee  observes  the  disease  but  is  concerned  with 
the  various  elements  that  lead  to  it.  It  suggests  ways 
how  communalism  can  be  suppressed  and  how  ling- 
uism  should  be  dealt  with  and  the  “minorities  pro¬ 
tected.  The  measures  suggested  appear  sound  but 
they  are  all  external  and  of  a  politico-economic  nature. 
They  suggest  a  frontal  attack  on  symptoms  and  ele¬ 
ments,  but  leave  the  disease  as  it  is  while  deploring 
it.  The  Chief  Ministers  are  more  enthusiastic  and 
think  of  passing  laws  to  curb  regionalism  and  its  brood, 
little  realising  that  it  is  their  own  hunger  for  political 
power  which  is  at  the  roots  of  our  disintegrating  policy. 

To  my  mind  these  legal  measures  may  give 
us  some  sort  of  “national  integration”  but  this  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  “emotional  integration  5.  For  this 
let  us  exercise  a  little  hind  sight  and  go  back  to  what 
may  be  called  the  Gandhian  era.  Gandhiji  was  a 
man  with  a  mission  and  he  had  a  genius  for  raising 
big  issues  for  fighting  right  causes,  which  resulted  in 
great  changes.  He  entered  the  Indian  political  stage 
by  fighting  for  Champaran  peasants  and  thus  awak¬ 
ened  the  All  India  Peasant.  He  organised  the 
Ahmedabad  mill  labour  during  the  strike  of  1918  and 
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then  founded  the  Textile  Union  which  became  the 
mother  of  the  Indian  National  Trade  Union  Orga¬ 
nisation.  He  launched  the  Vykom  Satyagraha  for 
temple-entry  and  signed  the  warrant  for  abolition  of 
untouchability.  He  started  the  Bardoli  Satyagraha 
for  non-payment  of  taxation  and  gave  the  first  real 
challenge  to  the  British  Bureaucracy.  And  all  these 
and  other  subsidiary  Satyagrahas  were  like  rivulets 
rushing  into  the  great  river  whose  flood  swept  the 
British  Raj  out  of  India.  Small  questions  became  big 
issues  and  all  big  issues  led  to  the  biggest,  i.e.  Quit 
India.  He  knew  the  issues,  the  objections  and  the 
techniques  for  achieving  them.  I  was  not  a  peasant 
and  yet  I  felt  the  emotional  uplift  of  the  Champaran 
fight.  I  was  not  a  mill  labourer  or  an  orthodox  Brah¬ 
min,  but  his  Ahmedabad  fast  and  his  Vykom  Satya¬ 
graha  meant  landmarks  in  the  history  of  India  and 
the  emotional  fusion  of  all  of  us.  The  great  struggles 
of  1921,  1930,  1942  gave  us  Independent  India,  with 
all  its  pride  of  a  glorious  victory.  We  have  become 
proud  of  free  India  and  this  emotion  has  gone  so  deep 
that  an  attack  on  our  freedom  would  be  resisted  with 
all  that  we  are  worth.  And  in  all  his  struggle  this  emo¬ 
tional  exhilaration  seemed  to  put  petty  evils  of  caste, 
creed,  colour  or  sex  into  the  shade,  without  any  seri¬ 
ous  frontal  and  formal  attacks  on  them. 

After  the  passing  away  of  Gandhiji  the  great  issue 
is  no  more  of  free  India.  The  new  issue  is  of  feeling 
like  an  Indian  and  becoming  proud  of  being  an 
Indian.  There  is  no  lack  of  big  issues  in  free  India 
but  all  these  must  lead  to  the  biggest  one  of  welding 
us  into  an  Indian.  In  1951  Vinobaji  visited  Telan- 
gana  and  the  first  gift  of  100  acres  of  land  that  he 
received  for  the  landless  raised  the  big  issue  of  land 
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for  the  landless  and  that  by  a  peaceful  change.  The 
gift  gave  birth  to  a  movement,  the  Bhoodan  movement , 
that  soon  proliferated  into  a  family  of  Koopdan ,  Sam- 
patidan ,  Jivadan  and  ultimately  Gramdan .  A  tremen¬ 
dous  socio-economic  change  seemed  to  be  on  the 
threshold  of  expectation.  We  were  almost  in  the  midst 
of  abolition  of  Zamindari  and  on  the  tides  of  an  agra¬ 
rian  revolution.  A  great  emotional  upsurge  was  on  the 
point  of  bursting  its  bonds  but  stopped  short  of  it. 
Land  gifts  came  but  more  slowly;  the  landless  slowly 
awakened  but  got  bad  land  or  no  land.  The  Bhoo¬ 
dan  movement  nipped  the  Communists  in  Telan- 
gana  and  so  in  other  States  but  an  agrarian  revolu¬ 
tion  faded  into  a  belated,  beguiled,  official  land  re¬ 
form.  The  landlord  changed  his  colour  and  became 
a  land-holder  under  different  names.  The  class  thought 
it  wise  to  lie  low  but  cling  to  property  in  land,  so  as 
to  irritate  Vinobaji  and  cheat  Nehruji.  Vinoba  like 
a  good  brother  left  much,  too  much  to  the  Congress 
Government  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  party  riddled 
with  landlords.  The  big  issue  was  raised,  the  move¬ 
ment  was  launched  but  it  led  to  no  revolutionary 
changes  in  property.  I,  like  most  others,  was  de¬ 
prived  of  a  tremendous  emotional  upheaval.  If  only 
Vinobaji  had  a  little  less  confidence  in  Government 
and  a  little  more  faith  in  himself  the  Indian  scene 
would  have  been  transformed  and  we  as  Indians 
might  have  been  “emotionally”  integrated. 

Of  late,  the  strategy  has  changed  and  the  empha¬ 
sis  is  on  the  formation  of  a  Shanti  Sena  with  Sarvodaya 
Patra  in  each  home  for  maintaining  the  Sena.  This  is 
to  my  mind,  a  humbler  issue.  If  the  Shanti  Sena  had 
been  specifically  enrolled  for  forcing  the  problem 
of  “Goa  Frontier”  or  the  “Kashmir  Frontier”  or  the 
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Indo-Chinese  Frontier  it  would  have  been  a  Sena 
with  a  deal  of  kick  in  it.  If  it  had  been  a  Shanti  Sena 
which  was  to  be  rushed  into  Kerala  to  tackle  the 
Communist  challenge,  or  to  Assam  before  or  during 
the  riots,  or  to  Jabalpur  and  Saugor  during  the  heat 
of  arson  and  loot,  the  Shanti  Sena  would  have  won 
laurels,  to  fit  it  for  the  Goa  or  Kashmir  or  Chinese 
“Frontier”.  If  the  Sena  joined  the  Japanese,  English 
and  American  marchers  in  their  demonstration  against 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  it  would  be  a  Sena  that 
could  cry  “ Jai  Jagat 55  with  gusto  and  would  be  cheer¬ 
ed  by  Gandhiji,  if  alive. 

The  Shanti  Sena  or  rather  some  of  its  recruits 
have  however  chosen  the  task  of  pulling  down  obscene 
posters  stuck  by  greedy  cinema  proprietors,  who 
continue  to  stage  obscene  pictures.  There  is  yet  one 
issue  that  can  leap  into  a  big  issue  that  may  give 
the  starved  and  dejected  Indians  an  emotional  uplift. 
Panchayati  Raj  is  a  revolutionary  idea  with  its  full 
political  and  social  implications,  as  contemplated  by 
Jayaprakashji.  His  thesis  on  Panchayati  Raj  is  sound 
but  it  can  become  convincing  only  if  a  fight  is  waged 
for  it  on  the  emotional  plane.  And  here  are  second 
general  elections  knocking  at  our  doors  and  the 
challenge  of  debased  and  demoralizing  political  parties 
for  some  one  to  take  up.  To  my  mind  Gandhiji  was 
a  resister  and  a  fighter  every  inch  of  him.  He 
was  Mahatma  in  the  issues  he  picked  up  and  the 
methods  he  adopted.  He  purged  us  and  made 
gold  out  of  clay  by  his  bold  fights  in  hot  succession. 
Today  there  are  no  more  big  issues  and  if  the  issues 
are  there  the  fight  is  not  in  us.  We  are  bogged  in  the 
quagmire  of  so-called  power  and  pelf.  Genuine 
Satyagraha  has  become  so  rare  that  when  we  hear  of 
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it  or  of  a  fast  we  hang  our  heads  in  shame.  Why  has 
all  this  happened  so  soon  after  Gandhiji  and  why  has 
the  Indian  scene  become  so  vulgarized? 

I  am  of  opinion  that  real  integration  of  the  nation 
can  only  be  of  the  emotional  type.  External  measures, 
which  leave  the  inner  human  nature  untouched,  are 
incapable  of  emotional  releases.  Institutions  as  such 
can  only  wield  superficial  methods  for  very  limited 
and  negative  ends.  I  do  not  expect  much  from  the 
Indian  Government  as  such  but  when  the  genera 
strike  threatened  it  we  had  a  brief  spell  of  nationa 
integration  and  when  the  Prime  Minister  threaten¬ 
ed  to  give  up  his  office  a  few  years  back,  we  were  again 
on  the  threshold  of  a  great  emotional  upsurge  and  a 
revolutionary  change  in  the  political  parties,  because 
the  office  happened  to  be  held  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
Such  a  chance  does  not  recur  twice  in  a  lifetime,  as 
Gandhiji  knew.  But  short  of  emotional  integration, 
this  Congress  Government  could  attempt  some  sort  of 
“national  integration”,  if  it  seriously  launched  a  good¬ 
ly  campaign  against  corrupt  practices  that  have 
eaten  into  our  private  and  public  morals  and  for  which 
the  bigger  the  plans  the  greater  the  chances  of  growth. 
Bigger  the  better  plans  are  the  great  breeding 
places  for  this  plague.  This  requires  not  vision 
but  some  courage.  Lacking  this  the  Government 
could  at  least  make  an  effort  for  stopping  terrific 
waste  of  national  resources,  beginning  with  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  and  its  waste  of  paper,  electricity,  time  and 
what  not.  The  Parliament  and  the  Red  Secretariat  are 
a  challenge,  now  that  the  Red  Fort  has  been  captuied. 
The  sluggards  there  might  then  wake  up  a  bit. 

But  when  all  this  is  said  there  is  one  thing  that 
haunts  me  most.  India  has  become  free  and  suddenly 
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it  seems  to  have  lost  its  Indianness.  The  British  Raj 
is  gone  and  we  find  that  we  are  trying  to  become  more 
British  than  the  British  in  their  Home.  When  Mos¬ 
lem  Raj  went  the  dress  of  aristrocrats  became  the  dress 
of  British  peons.  When  Moslem  Raj  went  Urdu  be¬ 
came  the  language  of  the  bazar.  All  that  was  consi¬ 
dered  respectable  by  the  Moslems  became  a  sign  of 
lack  of  respectability  in  British  Raj  and  all  of  us  hasten¬ 
ed  to  take  the  collar  and  costume  of  the  new  ruling 
race.  But  with  the  advent  of  freedom  a  contrary  cur¬ 
rent  is  in  force  and  with  the  expressed  desire  of  being 
Indian  we  have  an  unexpressed  urge  to  being  what 
is  Western.  In  the  fight  and  welter  of  regional  lang¬ 
uages,  only  English  is  really  honoured,  though  the 
English  we  speak  makes  the  Englishman  smile.  We 
quarrel  about  c£our”  region  and  c  our  border,  but 
make  great  efforts  to  visit  foreign  countries  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  settle  abroad.  We  start  national  universities  and 
laboratories  here  and  yet  value  and  pay  well  only 
foreign  degrees  and  research  work.  One  would  think 
that  our  bodies  are  born  in  India,  our  minds  are  divi¬ 
ded  but  our  hearts  are  abroad.  We  can  have  no 
national  integration,  and  will  have  only  emotional 
disintegration  if  we  have  no  pride  in  being  an  Indian 
in  a  free  India.  We  seem  to  be  free  now  in  order  to 
be  foreign  in  thought,  feeling  and  if  possible  action. 
Gandhiji  gave  us  free  India,  but  every  inch  of  him 
was  an  Indian,  proud  of  his  past  and  prouder  of  his 
present.  Our  top  men  seem  to  have  lost  that  pride 
and  yet  wonder  that  there  is  no  emotional  integration. 
Recently  we  have  taken  to  appointment  of  commit¬ 
tees  for  tackling  our  problems  and  we  have  one  such 
committee  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education 
to  report  on  national  integration.  Let  members  of  that 
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committee  first  put  their  hands  on  their  hearts  and 
find  where  they  are — here  or  abroad?  and  then  start 
writing  the  report  for  us.  *' 


10 

IS  CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK  THE  ANSWER? 

In  September  1963  there  was  an  International 
Seminar  in  New  Delhi  on  “Social  Welfare  in  a  Deve¬ 
loping  Economy”  under  the  auspices  of  the  Planning 
Commission.  The  Seminar  lost  the  better  part  of 
a  day  in  defining  social  welfare  as  “denoting  services 
intended  to  cater  for  the  special  needs  of  persons  and 
groups  who  by  reason  of  some  handicap  .  .  .  are 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  .  .  .  services  provi¬ 
ded  by  the  Community”.  This  definition  was 
similar  to  the  definition  by  an  rCAFE  Experts  Group 
which  met  in  Bangkok  in  April  1953.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  Seminar  Shri  Jayaprakash  Narayan,  how¬ 
ever,  suggested  that  he  was  known  as  a  public  work¬ 
er”  and  not  as  a  “social  welfare  worker”.  More  than 
that  he  understood  himself  to  be  one  of  the  cons¬ 
tructive  workers”  selected  and  disciplined  by  Gan- 
dhiji,  for  constructing  a  new  social  order  visualised 
by  a  modern  estimate  of  social  justice.  It  was  Gan- 
dhiji  who  waged  the  battle  for  Independence  or 
Swarai  of  India,  but  his  Swaraj  was  to  be  Rennet  Reij 
and  not  merely  political  independence.  As  this  ancient 
term  sounded  somewhat  utopian  which  meant  all 
things  to  all  men,  he  later  talked  of  Poorna  Swaraj, 
i.e.  "total  independence,  political,  economic,  social 
and  educational.  Later  he  coined  the  unique  term 
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“ Sarvodaya?\  i.e.  a  social  order  aiming  at  the  good  of 
all,  but  in  practice  he  worked  for  “ Antyodaya ”,  i.e.  a 
social  order  striving  for  the  good  of  the  weakest. 
This  was  the  clear  end  of  his  fight  for  independence 
and  after.  It  was  for  achieving  such  an  end  that  he 
formulated  his  constructive  programme  and  then 
selected  his  constructive  workers  for  his  basic  activities. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  Gandhiji  to 
the  history  of  civilisation  was  the  idea  of  achieving 
human  and  social  justice  by  offering  Satyagraha,  i.e. 
by  truthful  and  non-violent  resistance.  The  abolition 
of  organized  violence  by  groups  of  men  from  all  social 
life  was  a  revolutionary  idea  and  he  was  quite  cons¬ 
cious  that  there  was  no  chance  of  such  non-violence 
being  accepted  as  a  State  policy  by  any  country,  in¬ 
cluding  India;  but  he  was  quite  confident  that  a 
large  part  of  people  in  India  were  “potentially”  non¬ 
violent.  He  believed  that  the  natural  inclination  of 
her  inarticulate  masses  was  non-violent  and  so  his 
Satyagraha  movement  went  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent  in  that  direction.  Gandhiji  also  believed  that 
his  “constructive  programme”  would  prepare  the 
ground  for  a  non-violent  struggle  and  that  without 
it  Swaraj  by  non-violent  means  would  be  difficult 
of  achievement.  Most  of  us  workers  knew  that  his  cons¬ 
tructive  programme  was  “passive”  in  the  sense  that 
it  was  intended  to  strengthen  the  weak  links  in  Indian 
social  structure. 

In  due  course  Gandhiji  went  on  increasing  and 
strengthening  these  links  as  time  and  occasion  arose 
in  the  changing  Indian  horizon.  A  number  of  novel 
and  unique  All-India  Organisations  were  founded 
by  him  in  a  series,  guided  and  co-ordinated  by  him, 
to  concentrate  on  different  Indian  problems  as  they 
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arose.  He  also  made  us  aware  that  these  internal 
weaknesses  had  to  be  strengthened,  not  after  but 
before  the  attainment  of  Swaraj.  It  is  probable  that 
we  succeeded  to  a  measure  in  achieving  independence 
with  some  background  help  of  our  constructive  pro¬ 
gramme.  But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  programme  succeeded  in  winning  Swaraj 
by  non-violent  means.  In  the  1921  movement  there 
was  just  a  vague  talk  about  constructive  work.  In 
1930  the  programme  was  well  under  way  and  had 
produced  a  wonderful  atmosphere  of  non-violence 
which  we  remember  with  pride.  In  1932  this  atmos¬ 
phere  slightly  deteriorated  and  in  1945  Satyagraha 
was  launched  in  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with 
violence  but  with  a  hope  that  its  outbreak  might 
thus  be  prevented  but  it  soon  proved  to  be  a  false 
hope.  Since  then  the  very  idea  of  a  non-violent 
society  as  based  on  a  constructive  programme  has 
become  strange,  if  not  quixotic.  It  is  now  a  deba¬ 
table  point  whether  the  constructive  programme 
had  much  to  do  with  our  independence  fight  and 
the  quality  of  our  non-violence  generated  by  it. 

We  now  realize  that  the  abolition  of  violence 
whether  from  international  or  national  spheres  would 
be  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  man.  It  would  be  difficult  at  this  stage  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  kind  of  political  or  economic  organisation 
that  will  be  adequate  for  such  a  change.  But  Gan- 
dhiji  was  convinced  that  the  creation  of  any  vital 
good  first  takes  place  only  in  individuals.  Good  does 
not  depend  on  any  external,  political  or  economic 
structure  and  he  resisted  the  European  tendency 
of  politicalisation  and  externalisation  of  the  good. 
He  insisted  that  the  qualities  and  disciplines  neces- 
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sary  for  a  non-violent  India  must  be  first  installed 
in  the  hearts  of  good  men.  That  these  qualities  arise 
out  of  questions  related  to  the  meaning  of  life  itself 
and  can  also  be  answered  by  concentrating  on  find¬ 
ing  new  modes  of  behaviour  arising  out  of  new  atti¬ 
tudes  to  life  itself.  His  constructive  programme  tried 
to  develop  these  modes  of  behaviour  and  his  cons¬ 
tructive  workers  were  expected  to  adopt  the  requi¬ 
site  new  attitudes.  These  were  men  committed  both 
in  belief  and  in  behaviour.  In  fact  Gandhiji  wanted 
to  reconstruct  society  by  first  building  up  a  new  type 
of  human  being. 

But  his  constructive  worker  was  not  the  tradi¬ 
tional  type  of  good  man  obsessed  by  the  idea  of  seek¬ 
ing  his  own  personal  good.  Gandhiji  did  not  believe 
in  a  personal  good  which  was  not  also  a  social  good. 
His  good  man  was  also  a  good  neighbour,  a  good  citi¬ 
zen,  a  good  resident  of  the  world.  He  was  to  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  lives  of  people  around  him,  study¬ 
ing  their  problems  and  helping  them  to  find  solu¬ 
tions.  He  was  to  identify  himself  with  the  people  at 
all  points,  social,  economic  and  political,  for  life  is  a 
unity  and  social  acts  have  political  effects.  Gandhiji’s 
constructive  programme  was,  therefore,  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  his  worker  was  also  a  multi-purpose  worker, 
ready  for  all  situations  and  meeting  all  human 
needs.  Each  item  of  his  multiferous  programme  arose 
in  the  proper  place  and  proper  time,  in  a  natural 
series  and  became  a  part  of  an  organic  whole.  No¬ 
thing  was  thought  out  and  thrust  from  the  top.  Every 
need  arose  from  the  bottom  and  resulted  in  an  activity 
adequate  to  meet  it.  Thought,  study  and  research 
came  second  best  and  tried  hard  to  keep  pace  with 
the  activity.  In  many  workers  it  lagged  far  behind 
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the  urge  of  activity.  Gandhiji  had  a  genius  for  select¬ 
ing  his  co-workers  who  were  good  men  but  wno  were 
committed  to  the  good  work  they  took  up  and  were 
also  suited  to  it.  They  were  expected  to  make  people 
self-respecting  and  self-reliant  in  all  that  they  did. 
Gandhiji  believed  not  only  in  the  individual  but 
also  in  the  people.  He  had  the  alchemy  to  convert 
the  individuals’  faith  into  peoples’  strength  or  what 
Vinobaji  calls  Lok  Shakti. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  India  achieved 
its  independence.  The  connection  between  construc¬ 
tive  work  and  independence  was  always  understood 
and  brought  life  and  vigour  into  it.  But  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  constructive  work  and  non-violent  at¬ 
mosphere  for  winning  true  Swaraj  was  always 
tenuous  and  in  the  last  stages  remained  too  slender. 
But  I  believe  very  few  constructive  workers  ever  rea¬ 
lized  the  urgency  of  such  work  for  building  a  new 
and  just  social  order.  The  terms  Sarvodaya  and  Antyo- 
daya  sounded  sectarian  and  somewhat  utopian. 
Even  top  ranking  workers  had  rarely  sat  down  to 
deliberate  on  the  old  programme  of  yielding  some 
new  and  revolutionary  fruits.  Many  of  us  thought 
that  after  independence  khadi  and  the  rest  of  the 
Gandhian  brood  had  little  survival  value.  It  rarely 
struck  us  as  a  dynamic  approach  to  the  people  for 
effecting  radical  social  change.  I  had  an  idea  that 
such  a  ready-made  comprehensive  programme  would 
be  there  for  Government  and  people  to  go  ahead 
with  as  never  before  in  any  other  country.  I  thought 
that  just  as  Gandhiji’ s  great  gift  to  us  was  the  bevy 
of  leaders  ready  to  form  the  ruling  party,  so  the 
great  gift  of  his  constructive  programme  would  be 
at  hand  to  give  a  content  and  a  soul  to  the  Swaraj 
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that  he  had  won  for  us.  But  my  disillusion  came  quick, 
more  so  as  not  only  the  constructive  programme  but 
the  constructive  workers  found  themselves  by-passed 
and  quickly  rejected. 

If  only  Gandhiji’s  last  testament  had  come  a  year 
or  two  earlier  to  convert  the  Indian  National  Con¬ 
gress  into  a  Lok  Sevak  Sangh  a  new  hope  might 
have  arisen.  As  it  happened,  Congressmen  became  the 
ruling  party  and  Congress  organisation  survived  as 
a  merely  political  party.  The  combined  lure  of 
office  and  the  temptation  of  profit  were  too  strong 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  Congressmen.  The  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  personal  security  soon  became  the  aggre¬ 
ssive  pursuit  of  political  power  and  maximum  profit. 
The  power  hierarchy  slowly  turned  into  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  business  oligarchy.  Caste,  creed 
and  community  became  fighting  labels  for  personal 
aggrandisement.  There  was  almost  a  sudden  change 
in  the  ethos  of  the  Indian  people  and  we  knew  that 
some  big  canker  had  entered  our  soul.  This  moral 
disintegration  began  with  the  Congress  and  seeped 
down  to  lower  levels.  The  political  party  was  split 
into  the  parliamentary  and  the  organisational  party. 
The  first  was  torn  by  interested  cliques  trying  to 
climb  the  ladder  of  power.  The  second  became  an 
electioneering  body  but  incessantly  striving  to  dislodge 
the  ruling  party. 

In  the  melee  and  confusion  that  followed  the 
constructive  workers  as  a  group  were  completely 
side-tracked.  Constructive  work  hereafter  was  nominally 
reorganised  as  a  pre-condition  to  electoral  nominations 
but  soon  became  a  stepping  stone  to  political  power. 
A  lot  of  hypocrisy  and  make-believe  crept  round  it  and 
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smothered  it.  The  Congress  even  set  up  a  separate 
department  for  constructive  work  in  1954  and  I  was 
put  in  charge  of  it.  It  later  created  six  zones  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Zonal  Conveners  in  1955  to  reorganize  it 
and  a  Secretary  of  the  A.I.C.C.  with  special  responsi¬ 
bility.  But  the  soul  of  constructive  work  had  flown 
out  from  the  Congress  since  independence,  leaving 
the  body  floundering  in  struggles  for  political  power. 
The  gap  between  the  three  wings  of  the  Congress — 
the  political,  the  organizational  and  the  constructive 
— is  becoming  a  chasm,  threatening  to  engulf  the 
Congress  unless  a  bridge  is  built  between  them. 

The  question  is  being  put  whether  the  recent 
‘Kamraj  Plan5  will  bridge  that  gulf  and  re-vitalize  the 
Congress  as  a  wholesome  political  body.  The  plan 
has  begun  with  a  bang,  spear-headed  by  one  or  two 
heroic  acts.  A  serious  effort  is  being  made  to  raise 
the  status  of  the  organizational  part  but  a  much  more 
serious  effort  will  have  to  be  made  to  wean  Congress¬ 
men  from  the  lure  of  office  and  lust  of  profit.  The 
taste  of  power  is  like  the  taste  of  blood  and  all  else 
then  appears  flat  to  one  used  to  it.  It  will  mean  not 
only  a  hard  outer  struggle  but  will  require  a  harder 
inner  struggle.  Some  Congressmen  believe  that  power 
can  and  should  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
that  power  is  only  a  means  to  a  great  end.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  in  the  struggle  for  power,  the  means  have  ten¬ 
ded  to  become  the  end  and  we  now  realize  the  value¬ 
lessness  of  the  struggle.  The  Kamraj  Plan  is  expec¬ 
ted  to  mitigate  this  ruinous  struggle  for  power  and 
put  political  power  in  its  proper  place  as  a  means  to 
an  end.  To  the  extent  it  succeeds  in  doing  so,  to  that 
extent  we  will  be  nearer  to  our  end.  This  requires 
a  great  change  in  the  minds  and  moods  of  men  who 
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have  wielded  power.  Mere  ministerial  resignations 
or  even  organizational  purges  cannot  take  us  very- 
far.  At  their  best  these  prepare  the  stage  for  some 
grand  purpose.  It  is  necessary  to  divert  men’s  minds 
from  mere  means  to  real  ends  and  then  uplift  them 
first  from  the  quagmire  of  power  politics. 

Gandhiji  said  that  “Economic  equality  is  the 
master  key  to  non-violent  independence.  ...  A 
non-violent  system  of  Government  is  clearly  an  im¬ 
possibility  so  long  as  the  wide  gulf  between  the  rich 
and  the  hungry  millions  persists.  ...”  He  thought 
that  a  Red  Revolution  would  be  a  certainty  unless 
there  is  a  voluntary  abdication  of  riches  and  sharing 
them  for  the  common  good.  It  is  now  widely  believed 
that  economic  inequality  has  increased  since  our  in¬ 
dependence  and  something  must  be  done  about  it. 
There  is  a  vague  feeling  that  the  Plans  are  good  but 
require  people’s  participation  through  people’s  institu¬ 
tions.  Others  think  that  a  poor  country  like  India 
can  make  little  progress  without  the  poor  co-operating 
to  help  themselves  and  the  country.  There  are  also 
vague  aspirations  about  productive  living,  decentra¬ 
lized  political  and  economic  power,  living  on  the  land 
and  meeting  needs  of  life — food,  clothes  and  houses 
— out  of  it.  But  we  do  not  know  how  to  use  science 
and  control  technology  to  satisfy  our  aspirations. 
It  is  high  time  now  to  prepare  for  a  “Green  Revolu¬ 
tion”  by  giving  some  form  and  clarity  to  these  aspi¬ 
rations.  In  Gandhiji’s  time  these  aspirations  were 
given  a  rich  expression  in  the  context  of  achieving 
Swaraj.  After  him  Vinobaji  gave  a  fresh  orientation 
to  them  by  demanding  one-sixth  of  your  land  in 
order  to  give  three  acres  of  land  to  the  landless.  If 
he  had  pitched  on  his  Bhoodan  Campaign  to  the 
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Land  Reform  Demand  and  given  it  urgency  through 
some  form  of  Satyagraha  there  might  have  been  a 
4 ‘White  Revolution”  about  all  property,  in  the  best 
traditions  of  Gandhiji.  I  hope  that  a  Jayaprakash 
will  soon  sound  a  tocsin  for  a  living  wage  for  all  work¬ 
ers  and  abolish  unemployment.  Sarvodaya  or  its  pocket 
edition  Antyodaya  are  too  dreamy  and  large  to  carry 
our  aspirations  to  some  fruition.  Socialist  or  social¬ 
istic  pattern  of  society  or  democratic  Socialism  taste 
of  paper  resolutions  and  documentary  constitutions. 
We  nowadays  fight  shy  of  “Idealism”  and  yet  indulge 
in  expressions  of  our  “frustrations”  and  “alienations”. 
We  need  not  copy  the  rigid  dogmas  and  doctrines  of 
western  capitalism  or  communism,  leading  to  ten¬ 
sions  and  conflicts.  But  we  dare  not  suppress  or  scoff 
at  our  “aspirations”  for  fear  of  launching  some  new 
ideology  breeding  trouble. 

Gandhiji  gave  body  to  his  or  our  aspirations  by 
slowly  building  up  the  items  of  his  constructive  pro¬ 
gramme.  These  arose  out  of  the  necessities  of  his  times. 
Gandhiji  was  always  “comfortable  with  change” 
and  was  perpetually  marching  with  the  times  to  direct 
great  social  changes  for  social  benefit.  He  began  with 
Khadi  in  1922,  proceeded  to  Hindu-Muslim  unity  in 
1925,  to  prohibition  in  1930,  to  abolition  of  untouch- 
ability  in  1932,  to  village  industries  in  1935  and  so  on 
in  an  unending  series.  Each  item  arose  out  of  change 
in  life  but  for  which  Gandhiji  had  a  firm  answer.  To¬ 
day  also  we  have  some  of  his  answers  ready  in  our 
pockets  but  go  on  putting  questions  as  before.  We 
announce  that  India  needs  emotional  integration 
but  we  neglect  Hindu-Muslim  unity,  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  Harijans  and  Tribals  in  our  society  and  cling 
slavishly  to  the  English  language.  As  if  not  satisfied 
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with  his  answers  to  these  we  are  trying  to  raise  more 
questions  relating  to  regionalism,  casteism,  luinguism 
and  a  brood  of  other  “isms55.  We  are  afraid  of  “ideo¬ 
logy55  but  we  are  not  afraid  of  manufacturing  these 
“isms55.  It  appears  to  me  that  today  the  world  recog¬ 
nises  that  Gandhiji  gave  us  ideas  whose  time  was  ripe. 
Africa,  America  and  even  the  Cockpit  of  Europe 
now  remembers  Gandhiji  with  respect.  Perhaps  we  too 
will  soon  fall  in  line  with  countries  of  the  world  in 
spite  of  ourselves.  But  we  alone  can  give  body  to 
these  ideas,  in  the  form  of  our  constructive  pro¬ 
gramme.  Our  traditions,  our  conditions,  our  train¬ 
ing  is  bound  up  with  each  item  of  this  programme. 
We  have  to  infuse  these  with  a  new  aspiration,  as 
Gandhiji  did.  Moreover  we  must  recognize  that  the 
“Kamraj  Plan55  will  be  a  poor  plan  if  it  only  “vita¬ 
lizes  the  Congress  organisation55.  We  need  the  vitali- 
sation  of  the  people  of  India  and  that  can  only  be 
done  by  our  constructive  programme,  carried  out  by 
a  Shanti  Sena  of  Sevaks  devoted  to  public  service  and 
dedicated  to  the  aspiration  behind  it.  And  yet  not  a 
word  is  said  about  constructive  work  or  workers  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  All-India  Congress  Committee 
which  meets  periodically. 
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WORK  METHOD  OF  EDUCATION 

[Gandhiji  called  an  All-India  Conference  on  Education  in 
1939,  soon  after  Congress  was  in  power  in  some  States.  The  Confe¬ 
rence  was  called  to  consider  his  scheme  of  ‘Basic  Education 
which  is  now  known  as  ‘JSfai  Talim\  I  was  also  a  delegate  to  that 
Conference  and  participated  in  its  deliberations.  The  present 
article  was  written  a  few  days  after  the  Conference  at  Wardha 
was  over.] 

I 

Bringing  about  a  Silent  Social  Revolution 

The  Wardha  Education  Conference  passed  four 
resolutions  but  the  one  most  discussed  has  been  the 
resolution  expecting  education  to  meet  the  remu¬ 
neration  of  the  teachers,  gradually.  The  third  reso¬ 
lution  which  establishes  a  new  method  of  education 
and  intends  to  develop  the  whole  man  through  crafts 
is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  radical  though  least  contro¬ 
verted  one.  It  reads  as  follows: 

That  the  Conference  endorses  the  proposal  made  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi  that  the  process  of  education  throughout 
this  period  should  centre  around  some  form  of  manual  and 
productive  work,  and  that  all  other  abilities  to  be  developed 
or  training  to  be  given  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  inte¬ 
grally  related  to  the  central  handicraft  chosen,  with  due 
regard  to  the  environment  of  the  child.  In  other  words,  the 
craft  is  not  an  addition,  voluntary  or  compulsory,  substan¬ 
tial  or  indifferent,  to  the  syllabus  of  the  primary  school. 
The  craft  will  form  an  integral  part  of  that  syllabus  and  all 
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other  training  shall  centre  round  it,  so  as  to  develop  all  the 

abilities  of  the  pupil. 

The  significance  of  this  method  can  be  under¬ 
stood  only  by  comparing  it  with  the  present  method, 
which  for  convenience  may  be  called  the  “subjects 
method”.  According  to  this,  the  syllabus  undergoes 
a  vertical  classification,  in  terms  of  subjects  and  each 
subject  is  treated  systematically  by  means  of  the 
graded  lesson  or  lecture.  The  emphasis  is  on  teaching 
— the  instruction  is  individual,  the  test  is  the  perio¬ 
dic  examination.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  defects 
of  this  method.  The  object  is  individual  instruction, 
while  the  important  thing  should  be  individual  deve¬ 
lopment.  The  anxiety  is  about  imparting  knowledge, 
not  acquiring  it.  The  teacher  is  more  important  than 
the  taught.  Moreover,  the  content  of  knowledge  is 
both  unrelated  and  often  unnecessary.  We  all  know 
how  much  we  were  taught  which  actual  life  found 
burdensome  to  use.  The  faculty  of  memory  was  shar¬ 
pened  but  the  balance  has  now  been  restored  by 
our  faculty  of  forgetting.  And  the  knowledge  was  so 
regimented  and  compartmented  that  it  did  not  form 
a  complete  whole.  It  developed  the  pupil  in  parts 
and  the  parts  had  no  relation  to  each  other  or  the 
life  of  the  pupil  in  his  environment.  Yet  the  pupil 
was  drugged  with  this  knowledge,  under  the  pressure 
of  an  unrelenting  and  rigid  system  of  examinations. 
The  syllabus  governed  the  teacher  and  the  teacher 
ruled  the  child,  depriving  both  of  freedom  or  group 
activity.  There  could  be  nothing  like  watching,  wait¬ 
ing,  experimenting,  growing,  i.e.  preparing  for  the 
life  in  the  home  or  village. 

The  work  method  or  the  development  of  all  abi¬ 
lities  through  a  craft  is  obviously  a  great  advance 
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on  the  subjects  method.  No  more  the  subject  but  the 
goal  or  the  “job”  becomes  the  guiding  principle.  The 
child  learns  not  by  rote  but  by  doing.  He  does  not 
merely  say  “I  know”.  Nor  even  that  “I  have  expe¬ 
rienced.”  But  he  says,  “I  know  because  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced.”  And  education  achieves  less  from  the 
teachers’  end  and  more  from  the  pupils’  activity. 
Knowledge  is  no  more  a  mere  accretion  but  becomes 
a  process  of  vital  growth.  It  is  so  for  it  will  be  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  learning  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract, 
from  the  particular  to  the  general.  The  know¬ 
ledge  acquired  forms  a  synthetic  whole  for  it  will 
no  more  be  round  a  topic  within  the  subject  but 
round  a  fact  in  a  given  environment.  It  will  not  be 
superfluous  for  it  must  be  acquired  while  achieving 
a  practical  and  necessary  end — the  production  of  an 
article  or  the  performance  of  a  service.  The  skills 
acquired  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  drawing  calculat¬ 
ing,  arranging  will  not  be  sought  but  added  without 
asking  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  the  by-product  of 
a  process  of  growth. 

Perhaps  this  would  be  the  most  radical  single 
change  due  to  the  altered  emphasis  on  method,  since 
in  the  old  system  about  two-thirds  or  three-quarters 
of  the  time  is  given  to  the  mastering  of  these  skills. 
Moreover,  while  permitting  some  choice  of  craft  from 
an  approved  list  it  encourages,  almost  substitutes, 
group  work  for  individual  work  in  primary  schools. 
It  presupposes  that  children  are  capable  of  working 
in  collaboration  and  wish  to  do  so.  At  the  age  of 
seven,  children  will  learn  to  impress  their  point  of 
view  and  their  method  of  achieving  an  end  upon 
others.  By  the  age  of  thirteen,  they  will  begin,  little 
by  little,  to  orientate  themselves  towards  the  adult 
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way  of  achieving  that  end;  and  finally  as  adults,  they 
will  not  only  approach  the  way  in  which  adults 
actually  work  but  may  even  devise  ways  in  which 
adults  should  work.  For  it  is  only  then  that  we  can 
say  that  the  objects  of  real  education  have  been 
achieved.  The  power  to  develop  initiative,  the 
tendency  to  promote  self-reliance,  the  satisfaction  of 
fulfilling  a  purpose  are  some  of  the  tests  of  a 
method;  and  judged  by  that,  the  work  method  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  promising  educational 
methods  yet  devised. 

And  it  has  even  a  greater  and  profounder  signi¬ 
ficance  than  all  this.  Every  civilization  offers  its 
peculiar  materials — physical  and  spiritual — for  the 
development  of  the  type  of  life  favourable  to  it.  Edu¬ 
cators  must  study  the  chief  ideas  underlying  the  civi¬ 
lization  in  which  the  child  is  living  in  order  to  help 
to  maintain  and  improve  that  type.  It  is  only  by  the 
selection  of  materials  of  economic,  social,  religious  and 
political  life  that  a  proper  curriculum  can  be  framed 
which  can  introduce  the  child  to  his  own  civilization. 
The  new  method  wishes  to  introduce  the  child  to  an 
agricultural-handicraft  civilization  and  give  that  kind 
of  civilization  its  fullest  and  deepest  meaning.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Gandhiji  the  plan  of  “imparting  pri¬ 
mary  education  through  the  medium  of  village  handi¬ 
crafts  is  conceived  as  the  spearhead  of  a  silent 
special  revolution,  fraught  with  the  most  far-reaching 
consequences.  It  will  provide  a  healthy  and  moral 
basis  of  relationship  between  the  city  and  the  village. 
All  this  would  be  accomplished  without  the  horrors 
of  a  bloody  class  war  or  a  colossal  capital  expenditure 
involved  in  mechanization.”  This  may  be  the  most 
original  part  of  the  craft  method  and  may  also 
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become  the  most  contested  part  of  that  method.  To 
accept  it  one  requires  much  faith,  but  to  accept  the 
other  advantages  of  this  method  only  requires  an 
intelligent  and  alert  mind.  And  in  fact,  except  as  a 
means  for  establishing  social  justice,  there  is  not 
much  in  the  method  that  is  new.  It  has  a  close  family 
resemblance  with  the  Decroly  method  of  learning 
through  living”  or  the  Dalton  plan  of  “giving  the 
child  a  synthetic  view  of  his  work  through  a  job  , 
or  the  Dewey  method  of  c ‘purposeful  activity  centred 
round  a  project  or  plan  or  unit  of  work  or  interest’  . 

Hindustan  Times ,  21-11-1937 

II 

Some  of  Its  More  Obvious  Shortcomings 

So  far  I  have  discussed  the  advantages  of  the 
“Work”  method  of  education  as  compared  to  the 
“Subjects”  method  now  in  existence.  But  I  think  it 
has  important  limitations  and  it  errs  by  putting  too 
much  emphasis  on  crafts  as  the  means  of  developing 
“all  the  abilities”  of  the  child.  The  error  is  on  the 
right  side  but  is  nevertheless  an  error,  which  is 
avoidable.  The  principle  behind  the  innovation  is 
thoroughly  sound,  but  its  practice  is  likely  to  lead  to 
as  much  narrowness  and  rigidity  as  the  examination 

system. 

Every  child  can  be  best  prepared  for  life  through 
knowledge  of  his  environment.  The  two  act  and  inter¬ 
act  on  each  other  and  only  that  knowledge  of  one¬ 
self  which  helps  life  in  the  environment  and  that 
knowledge  of  the  environment  which  enriches  the 
mind  and  sentiments  and  emotions  of  the  child  can 
be  said  to  be  a  synthetic  body  of  knowledge.  The 
acquisition  of  this  integrated  body  of  knowledge  can  be 
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best  resolved  round  some  of  the  chief  needs  of  childhood. 
For  instance  health  is  one  such  important  need  of 
childhood  requiring  the  practical  study  of  the  human 
body,  its  food  exercise,  the  laws  of  hygiene,  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  disease.  The  study  of  the  environment  is 
another  such  need  of  childhood  by  meeting  which 
the  child  can  study  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  place, 
the  seasons,  the  weather,  the  methods  of  protection 
from  them,  the  ways  of  defence  against  natural  life. 
It  is  through  a  simple  and  daily  out-door  study  of 
nature  that  not  only  its  harmonies  can  be  under¬ 
stood,  its  laws  studied,  but  the  greatest  achievement 
of  science  the  scientific  method  can  be  taught. 

And  then  there  is  the  great  need  of  childhood 
work,  in  the  field,  in  the  dairy,  in  the  workshop.  It 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  need  of  the  child  as  of  the 
adult,  for  the  life  of  the  world  is  mainly  dependent 
on  work — hard,  exact  and  steady  manual  work.  But 
the  need  for  work  is  only  one  of  several  other  needs, 
less  important  but  none  the  less  needs  by  whose  satis¬ 
faction  alone  “all  the  abilities”  of  the  child  can  be 
fully  developed.  Or  putting  it  the  other  way,  is  it 
possible  to  deal  with  the  relations  of  the  child  with 
(1)  His  own  organism,  (2)  animals,  (3)  vegetables, 
(4)  minerals,  (5)  society,  (6)  the  universe — all 
through  work  or  speaking  more  exactly  through  a 
craft  he  selects?  Is  it  possible  to  study  tailoring  or 
carpentry  or  even  weaving  and  centre  round  them  the 
relations  of  the  child  to  animals,  minerals,  society 
and  the  world  ?  And  yet  it  is  not  enough  that  writing, 
reading,  arithmetic  and  other  skills  alone  should  be 
acquired  through  a  craft.  Even  now  the  child  learns 
something  about  himself  and  his  environment  over 
and  above  the  three  R’s  but  learns  it  in  bits  and 
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parts  and  doses  which  not  being  properly  related 
do  not  really  serve  his  needs  in  life.  The  craft  cannot 
do  less  than  the  present  curriculum  and  yet,  I  am 
afraid  cannot  do  enough  without  creating  other  cen¬ 
tres  of  interest  as  specified  above. 

But  there  is  a  singular  deficiency  about  this 
work  method  which  cries  for  some  provision.  Man  is 
not  only  body  or  even  mind.  He  acts,  thinks  but  also 
feels.  He  may  or  may  not  possess  a  soul  but  has  an 
emotional  and  passionate  side  which  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  mental  side.  Every  man  and  woman 
has  an  emotional  urge  which  he  expresses  in  a  crude 
or  refined  way.  Every  man  and  woman  is  moved 
more  or  less,  when  he  sees  the  beautiful  or  feels  what 
is  grand  or  noble.  In  fact,  the  feeling  for  religion  is 
the  expression  of  the  innate  reverence  for  the  grand 
and  noble.  It  cannot  be  developed  in  the  child  by 
means  of  any  instruction  or  through  the  help  of  any 
syllabus.  Its  expression  depends  on  atmosphere,  on 
suggestion,  on  inborn  responsiveness.  The  love  of 
fine  arts  is  inherent  in  man  as  is  the  awe  for  the 
mystical.  Man  loves  beauty  and  respects  truth.  There 
is  however  a  difference — the  love  of  what  is  beautiful 
in  form,  colour,  rhythm  and  line — can  be  inculcated 
by  a  suitable  course  of  training  in  a  school.  Artists 
can  train  artists  or  appreciators  of  art  by  exhibiting 
their  art  to  the  pupils  by  giving  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  to  their  emotions,  by  watching  and  waiting 
behind  them  to  help  them  to  reveal  themselves.  In 
fact,  the  process  of  learning  is  different  in  that  part 
of  the  curriculum  which  involves  the  artistic  crea¬ 
tion.  The  method  of  the  scientist  emphasizes  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  analysis,  of  measurement  to  discover  unifor¬ 
mity.  The  method  of  art  is  to  discover  an  expression 
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of  personality  which  is  unique  and  individual.  In  the 
creative  arts  the  initial  point  is  not  a  recognition 
of  a  problem  set  by  the  external  material  world: 
it  is  rather  a  driving  urge  inside  to  portray  some¬ 
thing  which  is  felt.  There  is  no  place  here  for  work 
or  craft  in  the  teaching  of  fine  arts.  In  fact,  the 
method  of  the  craftsman  (scientist)  must  be  combined 
with  that  of  the  artist  to  achieve  the  aim  of  progres¬ 
sive  and  all-round  education. 

There  is  even  a  danger  lurking  about  the  over¬ 
insistence  of  this  method  in  educating  the  child, 
throughout  the  primary  stage  of  seven  years.  The  work 
method  assumes  a  certain  seriousness  and  steadiness 
in  little  children  which  is  not  supported  by  experience. 
If  the  attention  of  the  child  is  sought  by  a  simple 
craft  for  the  whole  period,  then  geography,  history, 
science,  mathematics  will  have  to  be  taught  very 
craftily  by  very  clever  people  to  avoid  boredom.  I 
believe  there  is  a  romance  about  spinning,  weaving, 
carpentry,  smithy  as  there  is  romance  and  mystery 
about  this  fly  or  that  speck  of  dust  lying  on  the  road.  I 
love  that  romance  now  that  I  am  more  grown  up  and 
for  a  day  or  a  month  or  a  year.  That  child  must  be 
rare  who  can  be  bewitched  by  the  romance  of  weav¬ 
ing  for  seven  years.  I  was  a  child  and  have  a  child 
now.  My  past  memory  and  present  experience  should 
serve  as  a  corrective  and  a  warning.  Little  children 
love  lullabies  and  jingle  songs.  As  they  grow  they  want 
stories  of  gods  and  goddesses,  of  fairies  and  ogres  of 
distant  and  unknown  people.  In  fact  they  are  always 
interested  in  the  extraordinary  and  the  emotional. 
Will  any  craft  ever  satisfy  all  the  curiosity  and  romanc¬ 
ing  of  the  child?  And  half  the  joys  of  childhood  are 
included  in  games  and  stories.  The  craft  can  with 
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difficulty  accommodate  a  few  fairies  or  a  few  kings 
performing  magic  or  doing  great  deeds.  In  fact  even 
when  it  may  be  granted  that  sound,  serious  useful 
knowledge  can  be  imparted  through  a  craft,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  activities  which  are  common¬ 
ly  considered  to  be  outside  the  curriculum  often 
afford  the  richest  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  individual  interests  in  a  socially  useful  manner 
or  as  hobbies  for  leisure  time.  For  this  the  craft  will 
have  to  relax  its  hold  and  introduce  more  freedom 
in  the  syllabus  and  the  activities  or  the  school. 

The  emphasis  on  handicrafts  reminds  one  of  the 
emphasis  on  factory  industry  in  the  new  curriculum 
of  studies  for  the  U.S.S.R.  The  fundamental  object 
of  both  seems  to  be  a  social  revolution  through  a 
new  education  for  the  young.  The  co-operative  farm 
and  the  big  factory  are  the  centres  through  which 
the  State  regulates  the  means  by  which  the  revolu¬ 
tion  is  to  be  achieved  there.  And  the  curriculum  is 
graded  over  seven  years  so  that  the  child  learns  about 
the  life  and  labour  of  the  family  in  the  first  year, 
labour  in  the  village  or  town  in  the  second  year,  local 
conditions  in  the  third  year,  agriculture,  history  of 
labour,  its  scientific  organization  in  subsequent 
years.  In  fact  all  these  “complex  themes”  are  cen¬ 
tred  round  practical  work  in  the  field  or  factory  to 
create  the  “International  Communist”.  The  scheme 
assumed  too  much  about  the  willingness  of  teachers 
and  the  capacity  of  children.  We  shall  be  wise  in 
learning  by  that  experiment  and  while  adopting  the 
craft  round  which  all  relevant  knowledge  should  be 
imparted  not  attempt  to  develop  “all  the  abilities” 
and  develop  “all  faculties”  through  the  craft.  Let  us 
adopt  the  work  method  “as  far  as  possible”  but  let 
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us  realize  that  it  is  not  possible  for  it  to  carry  us  very 
far  in  educating  the  “whole”  man  in  the  child.* 


12 

GANDHIJFS  KHADI 

AND  ITS  RECENT  TRANSFORMATION 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  spinning  wheel 
by  Gandhiji  has  been  told  by  him  in  his  own  in- 
immitable  way  in  the  Autobiography .  He  discovered  it 
in  Gujarat  with  much  labour  and  great  interest  with 
the  help  of  a  lady.  He  had  realized  the  potentialities 
of  the  cloth  industry  for  the  revival  of  villages  long 
before  in  South  Africa  but  in  India  he  had  to  learn 
the  first  lesson  by  distinguishing  the  spinning  wheel 
from  the  handloom.  During  the  years  that  followed 
the  romance  of  the  spinning  wheel  became  the  art 
and  then  the  science  of  spinning.  It  is  now  no  more 
a  romance  or  even  an  art  but  has  become  a  science 
that  is  progressing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Its  potentia¬ 
lities  were  originally  merely  the  dream  of  Gandhi¬ 
ji  but  are  now  being  increasingly  realised  in  reality. 
But  I  believe  that  after  Swaraj,  though  the  back¬ 
ground  remains,  the  fore-ground  and  future  of  Khadi 
will  reveal  new  vistas.  Gandhiji’s  thoughts  on  Khadi 
are  vital  as  ever  but  their  expression  and  significance 
has  to  change  with  changed  times.  Or  as  he  would 
say  “I  am  not  consistent  with  the  past,  I  am  only  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Truth”,  and  his  being  generally  a  re¬ 
lative  truth  was  always  firmly  based  on  changing  facts. 

Gandhiji  delighted  in  giving  endearing  names 
to  the  wheel.  He  called  it  his  “ Kamadhenu”,  his  ((Anna- 


*  Published  in  Hindustan  Times ,  23-11-1937. 
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puma ”,  and  “the  most  permanent  and  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial’ 5  of  his  outward  activities.  But  his  outward  acti- 
vitv  was  but  a  symbol  of  a  great  inner  revolution.  By 
Khadi  be  “meant  the  Khadi  spirit”  and  he  always 
insisted  that  the  “implications”  of  his  Khadi  must  be 
understood.  Khadi  stood  as  an  outward  symool  lor 
Swadeshi  of  his  definition,  i.e.,  the  service  of  your 
neighbour,  in  the  widest  sense.  Such  Swadeshi  was  tor 
him  “a  rule  of  life”  irrespective  of  economics  but 
based  on  the  science  of  “Humanics”.  Khadi  for 
him  was  also  a  symbol  of  simplicity  in  dress  and  a 
other  things  of  life.  You  could  not  wear  Khadi  and 
indulge  yourself  in  material  wants.  Khadi  was  also 
the  sun  of  his  solar  system,  in  which  all  the  village 
industries  would  be  the  planets  of  his  solar  constel¬ 
lation.  It  was  only  thus  that  the  classes  would  be  able 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  masses,  by  feeling 
for  them  and  trying  to  live  like  them.  To  my  mind  all 
these  “implications”  of  Khadi  have  almost  receded 
far  into  the  background  and  hardly  anybody  pays 
any  heed  to  them  in  thought  or  practice.  Khadi  has 
come  to  stay  as  he  wished  as  a  permanent  wear  of  a 
class  and  spinning  as  a  perpetual  activity  of  poor 
women,  but  the  “Khadi  spirit”  has  somehow  been 
spirited  away.  The  realities  of  modern  life  are  too 
harsh  for  such  a  spirit  to  dwell  on  earth. 

But  even  the  relative  position  of  Khadi  has  al¬ 
tered  in  the  economy  of  our  nation  since  Swaraj. 
Thinking  in  terms  of  enforced  idleness  in  villages, 
Gandhiji  said,  “Agriculture  does  not  need  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes.  The  Indian  peasant  requires  a  sup¬ 
plementary  industry.  The  most  natural  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Charkha.  .  .  .”  This  was  quite  valid 
before  1947  but  has  not  the  same  validity  post  1947. 
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The  land  problem  has  come  to  the  forefront  and 
Land  Reforms  occupy  the  very  bulls’  eye  in  the  midst 
of  all  other  targets.  Nothing  has  focussed  the  nation’s 
attention  to  this  problem  so  much  as  Vinobaji’s 
Bhoodan  and  the  array  of  other  “ dans ”  round  about  it, 
with  village  industries  thrown  in  as  a  second  or  third 
best.  It  is  widely  believed  that  the  progress  of  every 
village  industry  is  tied  to  and  depends  on  agrarian 
reforms.  If  village  industries  are  the  lungs,  land  is  the 
very  heart  of  village  life.  And  then  it  is  now  almost  a 
commonplace  to  say  that  our  agriculture  is  the  most 
backward  even  by  Asiatic  standards  and  needs  revo¬ 
lutionary  changes  of  resources,  techniques,  organisa¬ 
tion,  personnel  and  what  not.  Today  the  Plans  seem 
to  become  ‘Agriculture-Centred’  more  than  ‘Indus¬ 
try-Centred’ — to  increase  agricultural  produce  by 
30%  to  40%  in  order  to  hold  the  price  line,  to  supply 
raw  materials  to  industries,  to  save  and  earn  foreign 
exchange  and  of  course  to  feed  the  people  well.  Khadi 
was  perhaps  the  “livery  of  freedom”  then  but  the 
plough  and  pair  of  bullocks  are  the  symbols  of  survi¬ 
val,  if  not  of  prosperity  now.  So  we  have  now  the 
“Green  Revolution”. 

But  Khadi  has  come  to  stay  so  as  to  meet  the  most 
sanguine  wishes  of  Gandhiji.  The  village  industries 
are  now  recognized  to  be  an  integral  part  of  village 
as  well  as  the  national  economy.  They  occupy  a  place 
of  prestige,  if  not  of  pride,  in  the  2nd  plan,  with  the 
knowledge  and  grudging  consent  of  economic  “ex¬ 
perts”.  Ever  since  we  achieved  Swaraj  the  ogre  of 
“unemployment”  and  the  sly  ogress  of  “under¬ 
employment”  have  been  haunting  us  day  and  night. 
They  seem  to  grin  and  poke  fun  at  our  ideals  of  “a 
socialistic  State”,  or  even  a  “welfare  State”  or  any 
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progressive  State.  Intensive  and  cooperative  agricul¬ 
ture  is  likely  to  release  labour  force;  organised  industry 
can  employ  a  few  lacs  by  throwing  many  more 
lacs  out  of  employment;  small  trade  is  already  too 
crowded  and  too  parasitical  to  receive  more  en¬ 
couragement.  But  village,  cottage  and  small-scale 
industries  can  give  additional  employment  to  lacs  and 
part-employment  to  crores.  Modern  techniques, 
trained  personnel,  co-operative  organizations  and 
generous  finances  can  do  for  them  what  they  have 
done  for  large  organized  industry.  In  the  jargon  of 
financial  experts  they  are  not  capital-intensive  and 
save  valuable  foreign  exchange.  The  result  is  that  vil¬ 
lage  industries  got  recognition  in  the  first  plan  and 
small  industries  are  making  rapid  progress  in  the 
second.  The  production  of  handlooms  has  jumped 
to  1509  million  yards  in  1956  and  may  rise  to  3,500 
million  yards  in  1972.  The  production  of  ordinary 
Khadi  has  made  similar  progress.  Other  industries  are 
trying  to  catch  up  with  the  cloth  industry  as  second 
or  third  best  at  a  long  distance.  But  targets  have 
been  fixed  and  the  pace  is  set  at  algebraic  speeds. 
Much  has  been  done,  but  much  more  remains  to 
be  done  and  shall  be  done. 

But  all  this  rapid  progress  is  taking  place  in  a 
manner  which  is  quite  different  from  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  or  desired  by  Gandhiji.  Khadi  is  progressing 
slowly,  handloom  weaving  is  increasing  rapidly,  but 
mill  production  is  almost  sky-rocketing.  There  were 
only  193  textile  mills  in  1900,  but  they  increased  to 
253  in  1920  and  465  in  1956.  The  production  of  mill 
cloth  was  about  500  million  yards  in  1900,  but  was 
5,306  million  yards  in  1956!  The  textile  interest  is 
clamouring  for  raising  the  production  above  8,000 
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million  yards  by  1967.  The  mills  seem  to  have  come 
to  stay,  and  more  than  that  to  dominate  the  textile 
policy  of  the  State  in  an  organized  and  aggressive 
manner.  The  best  that  is  being  attempted  is  to  keep 
them  where  they  are  without  allowing  them  to  sit 
on  the  head  of  other  sectors. 

In  the  Young  India  of  21-7-1920  Gandhiji  wrote, 
“There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  the  spinning 
wheel  may  not  co-exist  with  the  spinning  mill  even 
as  the  domestic  kitchen  co-exists  with  the  hotels.  .  .  .” 
On  22-5-1924  the  tone  was  of  confidence,  “There  is 
no  question  of  a  permanent  national  boycott  of  mill 
cloth.  But  Indian  mill  can  never  supply  the  present 

demand  for  cloth,  where  as  the  Gharkha  can . ” 

A  little  later  he  said,  “Mills  cannot  grow  up  like 
mushrooms,  as  Gharkhas  can”  by  having  a  Gharkha 
in  each  home  and  a  loom  in  each  village.  On  5-4-1928 
his  tone  had  hardened  to,  “The  mills  have  a  place 
in  the  economy  of  national  life  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  supplement  the  national  industry  of  hand¬ 
spinning.  .  .  .  They  will  be  a  hindrance  if  they 
compete  with  them  and  supplement  them.  .  .  .” 
On  27-10-1933  a  more  militant  tone  is  sounded,  “If 
the  millions  are  to  live  with  any  degree  of  comfort, 
the  mills  must  seek  their  main  custom  outside 
India.  .  .  .”  On  10-4-1937  the  socialistic  creed  is 
for  the  first  time  enunciated  with  fervour  and  convic¬ 
tion,  “The  places  of  the  two  are  different.  Aims 
are  opposite.  .  .  .  Khadi  serves  the  masses,  mill 
cloth  is  intended  to  serve  the  classes.  Khadi  serves 
labour,  mill  cloth  exploits  it.  On  10-12-1938  the 
death-knell  of  mill  cloth  is  pronounced,  “There  is 
no  doubt  that  Khadi  cannot  compete  with  mill 
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cloth,  it  was  never  meant  to.  .  .  .”  On  3-9-1939, 
the  verdict  of  death  is  pronounced,  .  .  .  The 
possibilities  of  hand-spinning  .  .  .  will  yield  startlingly 
encouraging  results.  My  argument  undoubtedly 
assumes  the  elimination  of  all  mills  from  consi¬ 
deration.  .  .  And  all  this  before  he  had  the  faint¬ 
est  idea  of  the  mechanical  marvel  of  the  Ambar 
Gharkha.  After  him  we  have  ceased  to  talk  confident¬ 
ly,  and  aggressively.  We  talk  plaintively  that  Khadi 
may  be  allowed  to  co-exist,  as  an  infant  ‘"brother”, 
for  a  very  long  time  to  come.  This  infant  would  per¬ 
haps  be  satisfied  if  allowed  to  produce  all  coarse  cloth 
and  a  wee-bit  of  medium  quality,  mainly  for  rural 
areas.  The  wheel  of  our  thought  has  gone  round  a 
full  cycle,  though  Khadi  stays  and  struggles  on. 

But  even  a  more  significant  change  has  occurred 
on  the  handloom  front.  There  are  perhaps  more  than 
20  lac  handlooms  in  India,  half  of  which  are  already 
in  the  co-operative  sector,  giving  employment  to  1.25 
persons  per  loom.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
rapid  progress  that  this  sector  has  made  since  1950. 
There  may  yet  be  some  wavering  about  hand¬ 
spinning  even  by  the  Ambar  Gharkha,  but  there 
are  cocky  claims  about  the  future  of  the  handloom 
as  a  permanent  full-time  rural  occupation.  The  weaver 
is  already  in  a  well-entrenched  economic  and  political 
position.  The  policy  and  progress  of  his  advance 
are  both  clearly  marked  out  in  the  plans.  The  weaver 
will  soon  become  a  second  force  in  the  village, 
next  after  the  Kisan.  But  on  11-11-1926  Gandhiji 
wrote,  “I  am  not  against  the  handloom.  ...  It 
will  progress  automatically  if  the  spinning  wheel 
succeeds.  It  is  bound  to  die  if  the  wheel  dies.  .  .  .” 
He  thought  that  hand-weaving  and  mill-weaving  were 
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mutually  antagonistic ;  on  the  other  hand,  hand-spinn¬ 
ing  and  hand-weaving  were  mutually  complementary, 
“as  can  be  today  proved  from  experience”.  On  9-9-1939 
he  sounded  a  challenge,  “I  have  always  held  the 
opinion  that  help  to  the  weavers  who  use  foreign 
or  Indian  mill  yarn  is  a  waste  of  money  and  effort. 

.  .  .  I  hold  this  view  because  the  disappearance  of 
the  weaver  of  mill  yarn  is  a  question  of  time  only.  .  .  .” 

One  would  think  now  that  this  question  hardly 
arises  for  it  seems  a  very  distant  time.  Handlooms 
are  going  strong  and  on  Indian  mill  yarn.  What 
they  want  is  an  ample  supply,  at  reasonable  rates  and 
of  the  required  quality.  We  have  found  a  sort  of 
answer  in  co-operative  spinning  mills  run  by  weavers 
and  conversion  of  private  into  co-operative  mills. 
The  answer  is  made  clearer  by  allocating  one-third 
of  total  production  and  reservation  of  some  varieties 
of  cloth  to  them.  For  the  rest  loans  and  subsidies  tend 
to  tone  down  competition  with  mills  by  price  equali¬ 
zation.  The  utmost  that  the  Khadi  sector  can  claim 
is  an  increasing  proportion  of  handloom  weaving 
of  Ambar  yarn  and  a  growing  dependence  of  weavers 
on  Ambar  yarn,  preferably  spun  and  worn  by  them. 
This  can  happen  only  by  a  common  production  policy 
enforced  by  a  common  agency  under  a  common 
ministry  at  the  Centre. 

Another  tremendous  change  has  taken  place  in 
“the  planes”  on  which  mill  cloth  and  Khadi  are  try¬ 
ing  to  co-exist.  According  to  Gandhiji,  “The  economics 
that  disregard  moral  and  sentimental  considerations 
are  like  wax  works  that  lack  life.  .  .  .  India  must 
wear  only  hand-spun  just  as  she  must  eat  only 
home-cooked  food,  whatever  the  cost.”  For  him 
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that  cloth  was  dear  which  saved  a  few  annas  to  the 
buyer,  while  it  cheapened  the  lives  of  men  and  women. 
That  Swaraj  was  real  which  was  measured  in  terms  of 
healthy  life  rather  than  in  terms  of  unhealthy  money. 
On  4-6-1931  he  boldly  stated  that  the  Khadi  method 
is  a  new  method  in  economics,  as  non-violence  is  a 
new  method  in  politics.”  On  21-5-1934  he  expressed 
his  opinion  in  almost  scienific  terminology,  “Now  it 
is  this  ‘human  element5  on  which  the  entire  economics 
of  Khadi  rests;  and  human  selfishness,  Adam  Smith’s 
pure  economic  motive,  constitutes  the  ‘disturbing 
factor5  that  has  got  to  be  overcome.  What  applies  to 
the  production  of  mill  cloth,  therefore,  does  not  apply 
to  Khadi.  .  .  .” 

Fortunately  the  “human  elements55  and  the  “eco¬ 
nomic  motive55  need  no  more  stand  in  transposition 
to  each  other  and  both  mill  cloth  and  Ambar  Khadi 
seem  to  approximate  to  the  species  “cloth”,  without 
sacrifice  of  any  element,  human  or  economic.  Khadi 
can  become  an  “economic  proposition”  in  addition  to 
being  a  “human  proposition”.  The  Ambar  Charkha 
and  its  potentialities  are  startling.  Pursued  with 
conviction  and  intelligence  and  assiduity  the  science 
of  Khadi  as  visualized  and  founded  by  Gandhiji  has 
started  yielding  rich  dividends.  It  took  a  lot  of 
arguing  for  Gandhiji  to  convince  weavers  that  Khadi 
would  be  as  cheap  as  mill  cloth  if  it  is  produced  at 
home  for  use,  with  labour  as  it  were  “ever-ready”. 
Today  also  Ambar  Khadi  is  unrivalled  if  produced 
for  home  consumption.  But  the  Ambar  Charkha 
is  now  capable  of  producing  so  much  more  Khadi 
that  after  giving  20  yds.  per  head  it  would  yet 
leave  yarn  for  30  yds.  to  be  sold  as  surplus.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  to  techniques  of  production  is  being  met  scienti- 
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fically  and  satisfactorily.  But  the  challenge  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  finance  for  marketing  has  yet  to  be  evolv¬ 
ed.  When  that  is  done  Ambar  Khadi  may  be  able  to 
checkmate  mill  cloth  in  its  own  homeland.  It  is 
easy  to  visualize  the  date  when  the  production  of  all 
coarse  cloth  will  irresistibly  be  the  domain  of  Ambar 
Khadi  and  even  a  part  of  medium  qualities.  At  one 
time  Gandhiji  suggested  that  Khadi  produced  by 
emergency  or  distress  labour  or  in  basic  schools  must 
be  purchased  by  the  State.  If  living  now  perhaps  he 
would  insist  that  all  coarse  cloth  (under  18s)  should 
be  purchased  at  a  standard  rate,  after  leaving  enough 
for  home  use.  Only  then  his  ideal  of  a  standard  wage 
for  rural  labour,  for  which  he  made  a  tremendous 
experiment  in  1938,  would  come  to  fruition  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  hopes.  It  was  with  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  and  hesitation  that  he  raised  the  spinning  wage 
from  1^  annas  to  3  annas  per  day  of  8  hours.  Then 
he  had  to  slow  down  and  wait,  for  the  sales  of  Khadi 
also  slowed  down,  to  recover  a  little.  It  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  a  standard  wage  of  the  lowest-paid 
labourer,  viz.  the  woman  spinner  raised  to  one  rupee 
per  day.  Khadi  has  come  to  stay  permanently  in 
Indian  villages.  It  remains  to  try  to  put  it  on  a  sure 
economic  basis,  comparable  with  other  sectors,  which 
have  all  come  to  co-exist.* 

Note 

The  production  of  Khadi  has  increased  to  85 
million  sq.  meters  valued  at  about  Rs.  29  crores  in 
1965  to  ’66,  but  the  original  expectation  was  300 
million  sq.  meters.  These  figures  will  perhaps  never 
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be  reached  unless  a  matter  of  principle  and  some 
matters  of  organization  are  made  clear. 

Khadi  is  expensive  because  the  production  of 
Khadi  on  the  traditional  Charkha  is  pooled  with  the 
production  of  Ambar  Khadi  and  the  latter  is  hard¬ 
ly  1  /3rd  of  the  total  production.  Traditional  Charkha 
Khadi  should  be  separated  from  Ambar  Khadi  as 
Khadi  of  a  different  category.  The  former  should  be 
produced  mainly  on  a  self-spinning  basis  and  the 
spinner  given  cloth  in  return  for  yarn  for  self  wear. 
It  should  not  be  sold  in  the  market. 

Secondly  Ambar  Khadi  does  not  suffer  from  lack 
of  technological  improvements.  In  fact,  there  have 
been  rather  too  frequent  improvements  in  Ambar 
Charkha.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  Ambar  Charkha 
is  used  generally  for  less  than  4  hours  and  not  for  8 
hours  a  day.  Spinning  will  always  be  a  woman’s 
occupation  and  few  rural  women  who  should  become 
wholetime  spinners  for  8  hours. 

Thirdly  Ambar  Charkha  must  be  mainly  used 
in  workshops  ( parishramalayas ),  having  25  to  50 
Charkha  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  worker. 
Each  Ambar  Charkha  must  run  for  eight  hours — 
may  be  in  two  shifts  of  4  hours  each.  It  will  then 
yield  a  daily  income  of  Re.  1  to  1.50.  The  new  Textool 
Charkha  may  raise  the  wage  to  Rs.  2/- 

Lastly,  Khadi  will  never  be  an  important  wear 
unless  it  is  produced  as  well  as  mainly  sold  in  villages. 
Cloth  must  be  produced  which  is  not  only  cheap  but 
of  various  designs  produced  under  handlooms  that 
satisfy  the  colour  tastes  of  the  wearer.  Today  sales  are 
falling  and  there  are  large  unsold  stocks  because  the 
urban  market  is  after  all  very  limited  and  very  choosey. 
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WHAT  MAN  DOES  TO  MAN  IN  INDIA 


India  is  a  land  of  three  thousand  or  more  castes 
and  sub-castes,  intricately  poised  one  above,  if  not 
against,  the  other.  Often  it  is  difficult  to  discover  why 
one  sub-caste  considers  itself  or  is  considered  to  be 
higher  than  the  other.  With  great  and  meticulous  care 
this  superstructure  of  caste  over  caste  has  persisted 
for  centuries  and  even  proliferated.  But  by  common 
consent  the  Bhangi  caste  is  considered  the  lowest  of 
the  low.  And  the  Bhangi  himself  has  accepted  this 
status  almost  without  a  murmur. 

In  India  we  have  also  graded  various  occupations 
as  one  above  the  other  and  considered  the  profession 
of  a  Brahmin  priest  to  be  the  highest,  as  against 
that  of  the  scavenger.  As  if  that  were  not  enough, 
we  look  upon  scavenging  with  a  certain  repugnance 
that  has  become  almost  instinctive  and  unnatural. 
And  yet  the  Bhangi  has  been  called  by  rather  grati¬ 
fying  appellations,  more  to  mollify  our  conscience 
than  to  soothe  his  feelings.  In  Bihar  he  is  called 
mehtar ,  i.e.  an  elder.  In  Uttar  Pradesh  he  is 
called  balmiki ,  i.e.  a  follower  of  Balmiki  Rishi.  In 
Punjab  he  is  called  ialbegi ,  i.e.  follower  of  a  saint  of 
that  name.  These  are  religious  terms  invented  for  our 
not  very  religious  behaviour.  The  Moslem  alone  gave 
him  a  decent  and  correct  name  appropriate  to  his 
calling.  He  called  him  halalkhor ,  i.e.  a  person  who 
earns  his  livelihood  in  a  righteous  way. 

Of  late  Hindu  obscurantist  conservatism  about 
caste  as  a  system  based  on  birth  has  been  rudely 
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shaken.  Similarly  the  idea  of  considering  one  occu¬ 
pation  to  be  lower  than  the  other  and  regarding 
scavenging  as  the  lowest  appears  to  us  now  as  the 
crudest  form  of  social  injustice.  One  or  two  new 
terms  have  been  coined  as  symbols  of  this  recent 
awakening.  One  is  Bhangi  Mukti  and  the  other  is 
Bhangi  Kashta  Mukti.  I  believe  Vinobaji  coined 
the  first  term  and  the  other  was  coined  by  common 
usage.  Often  the  discussion  about  these  terms 
assumes  the  form  of  a  metaphysical  disquisition  with 
a  nicety  which  has  come  to  us  as  a  legacy  of  the 
past.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  the  idea  behind  Bhangi 
Mukti  is  the  abolition  of  the  Bhangi  as  a  caste.  This 
can  only  happen  when  every  one  becomes  his  own 
scavenger  or  does  not  mind  being  one.  It  involves 
a  tremendous  transformation  in  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  orthodox  Hindu.  It  means  considering  night- 
soil  not  as  filth  but  as  matter  in  the  wrong  place,  which 
has  to  be  put  in  the  right  place.  It  means  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  scientific  attitude  about  sanitation  and  the 
eradication  of  the  ritualistic  attitude.  Nowadays  there 
is  Brahmin  sanitation  and  ‘‘other  caste”  sanitation, 
with  its  corollary  of  Bhangi  sanitation.  Sanitation  in 
modern  times  is  a  service  and  can  be  cultivated  as 
an  art  of  life.  We  shall  have  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
idea  that  a  Brahmin  is  clean  because  he  is  born  a 
Brahmin,  that  water  is  pure  because  it  is  Ganges 
water,  that  matter  is  horrible  filth  because  it  is 
nightsoil.  The  idea  behind  Bhangi  Mukti  is  noble 
and  of  special  urgency  in  an  India  that  wants  to 
be  modern.  But  we  seem  to  be  yet  far  away  from 
such  a  revolutionary  mental  change. 

In  practice  the  common  term  used  is  Bhangi 
Kashta  Mukti ,  which  means  the  abolition  of  all  those 
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practices  that  make  scavenging  an  obnoxious  occu¬ 
pation.  It  requires  a  new  look  at  all  occupations. 
Occupations  in  India  have  been  divided  into  sacra¬ 
mental  and  secular.  Manual  occupations  have  also 
been  divided  into  skilled  and  unskilled  and  the  latter 
further  sub-divided  into  clean  and  unclean.  All  these 
occupations  have  become  hereditary  in  course  of 
time  and  become  caste  occupations,  each  adding  to 
the  rigidity  of  the  other.  When  rigidity  is  super¬ 
imposed  on  the  background  of  social  inequality,  the 
edifice  becomes  a  monument  of  curiosity  and  research 
but  not  of  appreciation.  In  a  rapidly  changing  world 
a  rigid  socio-economic  structure,  like  occupation  by 
caste,  becomes  obsolete.  Nowadays  the  tendency  is 
to  divide  occupations  on  the  basis  of  acquired  skills 
added  to  natural  aptitudes.  Such  skills  make  the  age- 
old  divisions  of  manual  and  mental  superfluous,  if 
not  ludicrous.  Every  occupation  should  need  mind 
and  more  if  it  is  to  become  skilled.  The  use  of  machi¬ 
nery,  and  especially  automatic  machinery,  has  made 
mental  alertness  supreme  over  mere  manual  skill. 
The  machine  has  completely  revolutionized  our  ideas 
about  the  division  of  occupations  and  mobility  bet¬ 
ween  them. 

But  in  India  we  also  allowed  ourselves  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  recognizing  clean  and  unclean  occupations. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough,  we  took  pride  in  complete¬ 
ly  and  criminally  neglecting  the  latter.  By  some 
mutual  arrangement  we  relegated  the  slaughtering 
of  cattle  to  Moslem  butchers  and  delivered  the 
slaughter  houses  into  their  hands.  The  result  has  been 
that  ‘humane5  slaughtering  has  become  a  communal 
problem  in  India  and  the  slaughter  houses  of  India 
have  become  permanent  vestiges  of  primitive  practices. 
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There  is  not  one  “modern”  slaughter  house  (abattoir) 
in  India,  not  even  in  cantonments  and  there  cannot 
be  one  without  Moslem  permission.  We  have  rele¬ 
gated  the  occupation  of  skinning  animals  and  curing 
their  hides  to  Chamars.  These  do  the  dirtiest  part  of 
the  work,  often  under  Moslem  employers,  who  make 
the  most  profit  out  of  it.  The  Dheds  of  Gujarat  do 
tanning  within  their  cottages  and  Dhedvara  is  in 
Gujarati  a  synonym  for  hell  on  earth.  But  we  have 
given  a  sort  of  pride  of  place  to  scavenging  and  put 
it  down  at  the  bottom.  Most  Hindus  are  not  aware 
of  the  depth  of  degradation  to  which  we  have  reduced 
the  scavenging  occupation  in  India.  It  was  the  one 
occupation  to  which  we  applied  for  three  attributes 
of  Unseeability,  Unapproachability  and,  of  course, 
U  ntouchability . 

Nightsoil  in  India  is  believed  to  be  all  these 
three  and  the  unavoidable  touchability  due  to  wash¬ 
ing  after  easing  has  resulted  in  punishing  the  left  hand 
as  being  sacramentally  inferior  to  the  right.  Of  late, 
the  unseeability  taboo  has  been  somewhat  shaken 
by  the  sight  of  nightsoil  being  carried  publicly  as  head¬ 
loads,  in  baskets,  buckets  or  drums.  Somehow  we 
feel  ashamed  of  such  a  practice  as  almost  a  sitgma 
on  us  and  on  the  quality  of  our  independence.  We 
seem  specially  compromised  and  humiliated  in  the 
presence  of  foreigners  who  remind  us  of  it.  We  wish 
to  abolish  this  head-load  business  if  we  could  and 
preferably  by  law.  But  either  of  these  is  not  so  easy  as 
it  appears.  We  are  now  slowly  realizing  that  the  evil 
is  much  deeper  than  the  carrying  of  head-loads  and 
other  practices  are  even  more  horrid. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  actual  cleaning  of 
Hindu  latrines  by  Bhangis  is  the  foulest  part  of  a 
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foul  business.  This  is  done  by  scraping  with  a  bit 
of  tin  or  glass  or  leather  or  rubber  or  anything 
improvised  by  an  obtuse  woman.  Often  the  floor  of 
the  latrine  is  kutcha  or  if  pucca  it  is  without  a  pan 
and  the  scraping  means  the  soiling  of  the  hand  up  to 
and  above  the  wrist.  Nightsoil  is  carried  in  a  small 
basket  from  latrine  to  latrine  and  then  collected  in 
a  bigger  basket  to  be  carried  as  a  head-load  to  the 
nearest  collection  depot.  The  depot  may  be  half  a 
mile  away — but  what  is  a  nightsoil  depot?  In  most 
cases  the  depot  has  large  40  to  50  gallon  open  drums, 
kept  within  an  enclosure.  These  drums  are  emptied 
by  ordinary  buckets  being  dipped,  lifted  and  then 
poured  into  a  bullock  cart.  Sometimes  there  is  a  big 
cess  pool  as  a  reservoir,  again  to  be  bucketed  out 
as  before.  It  may,  however,  be  even  heaped  upon 
the  ground,  for  being  basketed  up  into  a  bullock 
cart.  The  driver  of  a  bullock  cart  sits  over  the 
hole  in  a  jolting  cart  and  gets  his  clothes  soiled 
by  any  over-flow.  At  the  dumping  ground  the  cart 
is  physically  over-turned  while  besmearing  the 
hands  and  person  of  the  driver.  The  last  is  the  person 
working  on  the  dump  with  bare  hands  and  feet,  stand¬ 
ing  over  filth  for  seven  hours  in  a  day,  with  a  spread¬ 
ing  rod  as  his  only  tool.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which 
stage  in  this  long  process  is  filthier  than  the  rest,  but  I 
believe  the  actual  scraping  of  the  latrine  is  easily  the 
dirtiest.  It  would  not  be  pleasant  reading  to  expatiate 
further  on  the  relative  degree  of  filthiness  of  each 
stage  of  this  filthy  business. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  recognize  that  this 
“system”  of  scavenging  is  no  system.  It  is  but  the 
practice  of  blatant  barbarism  in  the  name  of  an  oc¬ 
cupation.  Scavenging  is  an  occupation  which  deals 
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with  nightsoil.  It  is  a  necessary  and  an  “essential 
occupation”.  The  Moslem  built  the  latrine  and 
called  it  jai  zarur ,  i.e.  a  place  of  necessity.  And  so  it  is. 
The  Hindu  mind  has  first  to  accept  this  Moslem  idea 
that  a  latrine  is  a  place  of  necessity  and  as  such  should 
form  a  part  of  the  house,  as  a  kitchen  or  bathroom 
does.  It  will  take  a  prodigious  effort  to  persuade  the 
Hindu  that  a  latrine  is  as  essential  part  of  the 
house  as  a  kitchen,  and  perhaps  more  so.  In  the 
South  there  may  be  just  three  houses  out  of  ten  that 
have  latrines.  In  the  North  and  North-West  there 
may  be  seven  to  eight  houses  having  latrines  out  of 
every  ten — and  this  under  Moslem  influence.  On  the 
whole  Hindu  India  has  hardly  50  per  cent  of  the 
latrines  it  needs.  The  rest  treat  Mother  India  as  be¬ 
ing  good  enough  to  serve  as  a  public  latrine.  The  idea 
of  going  to  the  “jungle”  for  easing  oneself  has  to  be 
eradicated  for  there  are  no  more  jungles  left  for  that 
purpose — at  least  not  in  towns. 

Secondly,  scavenging  is  an  unclean  occupation 
which  can  be  done  in  a  very  clean  and  sanitary  way. 
It  is  possible  to  abolish  the  service  of  scavenging  and 
along  with  it  the  ‘Service  Latrine’  known  as  the 
drop  and  trap  door  sandas .  There  can  be  a  sanitary 
system  of  scavenging  requiring  little  or  no  service.  We 
remember  Gandhiji  wishing  to  be  born  as  a  Bhangi , 
to  abolish  the  caste  of  Bhangi.  He  also  later  professed 
to  be  a  “model  Bhangi ”  who  knew  the  science  of 
health  and  sanitation  and  practised  it  as  an  art.  Such 
a  person  “will  never  remove  excreta  in  a  basket  or 
carry  it  on  his  head;  he  will  cover  excreta  with  dry 
cloth  and  remove  it  in  a  metal  vessel;  he  will  avoid 
touching  dirt  with  his  hands  as  far  as  possible;  he 
will  clean  the  vessel  with  water  and  a  rod;  he  will 
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bathe  immediately  after  doing  the  work;  he  will  wear 
special  clothes  when  scavenging.  .  .  And  so  on. 
It  is  so  easy  to  suggest  extra  reforms  and  transform  the 
latrine  into  a  bath-cum-western  type  lavatory.  In 
fact  two  things  are  very  surprising.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  tools  required  for  scavenging  are  just 
four  and  almost  all  inexpensive.  These  are  a  scraper, 
a  covered  bucket,  an  iron  pan  in  the  latrine  and  a 
wheel-barrow  to  carry  nightsoil  to  the  nearest  tanker. 
A  scraper  costs  a  rupee,  a  covered  bucket  seven  rupees, 
a  pan  about  three  and  the  wheel-barrow  about  Rs. 
125.  The  latter  can  be  easily  replaced  by  a  bamboo 
kavath  carrying  two  covered  buckets  by  a  sling  at 
both  ends. 

And  yet  all  our  public  health  engineers  have 
never  given  a  moment’s  thought  to  the  making  of 
improved  tools  and  it  has  required  a  year’s  research 
work  at  the  Central  Public  Health  Engineering  Insti¬ 
tute,  Nagpur,  to  finalize  the  design  of  a  proper  wheel¬ 
barrow.  I  may  be  credited  with  “discovering”  the 
design  of  a  proper  scraper  in  a  Moslem  latrine  at 
Bhopal  and  which  has  since  been  further  improved 
twice.  No  one  thought  about  these  tools  and  now  that 
they  are  there  the  machinery  of  Government  is 
finding  itself  incapable  of  introducing  these  simple 
tools,  in  spite  of  lavish  Government  grants.  The  tools 
are  there  and  so  the  money  for  them,  but  not  the 
proper  approach  which  may  be  called  the  human 
approach  to  this  traditional  problem. 

It  appears  to  me  that  very  little  progress  will  be 
made  on  this  sanitation  front  unless  and  until  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  takes  place  in  the  Hindu  mind  with  regard 
to  nightsoil.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  irrational  repug¬ 
nance  towards  nightsoil  that  has  to  be  overcome  by  a 
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great  and  serious  effort.  A  Hindu  avoids  the  sight, 
smell  and  touch  of  nightsoil  as  a  most  hateful  thing 
in  life.  In  actual  life  he  is  able  to  avoid  the  touch  to 
a  great  extent  but  he  avoids  the  sight  and  smell  of 
his  own  nightsoil  at  the  cost  of  seeing  and  smelling 
nightsoil  all  round.  I  think  Indian  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  have  the  sights  and  smells  which  are  an  abo¬ 
mination  to  foreigners  but  to  which  we  have  become 
reconciled  or  perhaps  immunized.  I  suspect  that  a 
Hindu  does  not  understand  what  foul  smell  is,  for 
he  has  lost  all  sensibility  to  it. 

Great  diseases  need  radical  remedies  and  one 
such  is  to  do  one’s  own  scavenging.  If  that  is  too 
hard  then  the  next  best  is  to  help  the  scavenger  in 
cleaning  or  at  least  washing  one’s  own  latrine.  Every 
Hindu  must  learn  to  keep  a  nice  broom  or  brush 
in  his  latrine  ready  for  daily  use.  Along  with  this  I 
would  wish  to  introduce  a  certain  rational  repugnance 
towards  nightsoil  among  Bhangis.  I  have  seen 
horrible  sights  of  scavengers  walking  in  pools  of 
nightsoil  or  entering  cess-pools  or  tankers  to  remove 
stones  or  other  rubbish  which  choked  the  flow  of 
nightsoil.  The  Bhangin  scraping  nightsoil  literally 
with  her  bare  hand  is  a  common  sight.  I  have 
seen  the  Bhangin  receiving  bread  with  her  left  hand 
and  washing  her  right  hand  with  dirty  drain  water 
to  eat  it  while  working.  I  have  seen  pails  and 
buckets  given  to  Bhangis  for  carrying  nightsoil 
being  used  on  the  sly  for  keeping  drinking  water 
or  storing  provisions  at  home.  The  repugnance  of  the 
Hindu  and  the  lack  of  it  in  the  Bhangi  have  become 
second  nature  with  both.  In  my  mind  the  orthodox 
Hindu  is  really  and  demonstrably  responsible  for 
both  these  attitudes  and  habits.  The  so-called  over- 
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cleanliness  of  the  Hindu  is  responsible  for  the  under¬ 
cleanliness  of  the  Bhangi  and  some  interchange  of  their 
positions  would  be  for  the  good  of  both  and  society. 

Often  the  question  is  put  whether  the  Bhangi 
should  be  asked  to  give  up  his  occupation  by  way 
of  protest.  I  have  never  propagated  this  idea,  not 
because  it  is  wrong  but  because  it  is  not  a  practical 
proposition,  at  least  not  at  present.  I  have  no  other 
occupation  ready  at  hand  to  offer  him  as  a  suitable 
alternative.  There  is  a  certain  caste  resentment  that 
is  slowly  mounting  among  Bhangis ,  but  there  is  yet 
very  little  resentment  against  the  dirty  nature  of  this 
occupation.  Scavenging  is  a  light,  easy  and  now 
better  paid  job  than  before.  The  Bhangi  often  claims 
some  cash  as  “unclean  allowance”  for  his  job,  to  drink 
it  away  while  continuing  his  unclean  work.  The  new 
tools  are  there  for  the  taking  but  he  is  reluctant  to 
adopt  them  and  change  his  old  habits. 

But  I  do  sincerely  wish  that  about  five  per  cent 
of  Bhangis  resented  this  dirty  job  as  a  hereditary 
handicap  and  in  an  upsurge  of  self-respect  gave  it 
up.  Among  so  many  wild-cat  type  of  strikes  which 
clamour  for  some  extra  cash,  I  do  wish  there  were 
a  few  sensible  type  of  strikes — for  supply  of  new 
tools,  for  new  type  of  sanitary  latrines  and  for  direct 
access  to  them.  The  strikes  for  more  and  more  cash 
which  goes  down  the  drain  in  drink,  have  created  a 
state  of  tension  between  the  Bhangi  and  the  public. 
There  is  a  rising  tempo  of  strikes  and  tension  that 
is  a  challenge  to  all  of  us.  But  I  think  a  few  strikes 
against  the  existing  practices  of  scavenging  may 
create  new  tensions  and  help  to  find  healthy  solutions. 
One  of  these  might  be  that  five  per  cent  of  caste 
Bhangis  may  be  replaced  by  five  per  cent  of  non-caste 
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Hindus,  preferably  Brahmins.  Gandhiji  once  said  that 
“if  only  we  had  given  due  recognition  to  the  status 
of  the  Bhangi  as  equal  to  that  of  a  Brahmin,  as  in 
fact  and  justice  he  deserves,  our  villages  today  no 
less  than  their  inhabitants  would  have  looked  a 
picture  of  cleanliness  and  order”.  That  would  be  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  this  monstrous  enormity  of 
our  times  known  as  scavenging.  But  some  such 
remedy  is  now  overdue  in  the  name  of  sanitation, 
if  not  in  the  name  of  the  sanity  of  the  Hindu 
Community.* 

14 

THE  HARIJANS  (UNTOUCHABLES)  AND 
HARXJAN  MOVEMENT 

[This  article  was  written  in  Wiadomosc  Literackie  (Literary 
News)  in  its  issue  dated  April  1939.  The  paper  was  a  leading 
weekly  in  Poland,  which  decided  to  present  to  the  Polish  elite, 
a  special  number,  devoted  to  India  and  containing  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  its  present-day  cultural  problems.] 

Hinduism  is  not  so  much  a  creed  containing  set 
beliefs  as  a  way  of  life.  It  is  the  most  tolerant  of 
religions  so  far  as  beliefs  are  concerned,  but  in  matter 
of  social  practice  it  is  more  or  less  a  closed  corpo¬ 
ration.  Orthodoxy  is  only  a  method  of  conserving 
the  social  organisation.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  a 
definite  creed  and  the  ethnic  character  of  Hindu 
religion,  the  doctrine  of  “factum  valet”  obtains  to  a 
greater  degree  in  Hindu  society  than  in  any  other. 
Hence  through  ages  practices  have  been  accumu¬ 
lated  of  all  sorts — good,  bad  and  indifferent. 


*  Published  in  Gandhi  Marg,  June  1963. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  who  is  a  Hindu  but  it  is  al¬ 
most  easier  to  assert  that  whoever  is  not  a  member  of 
a  caste  is  not  a  Hindu.  The  word  caste  is  derived  from 
Portuguese  “casta”,  i.e.  race  or  brood.  The  Sanskrit 
equivalent  is  “Jati”,  which  refers  to  blood  or  birth 
of  a  person.  Caste  at  present  means  more  than  mere 
birth.  It  has  grown  into  a  socio-religious  system 
which  determines  relations  between  all  Hindus. 
Talking  ethnologically  caste  is  “an  endogamous 
group  or  collection  of  groups  bearing  a  common  name 
and  generally  having  the  same  traditional  occupa¬ 
tion,  linked  by  the  tradition  of  a  common  origin,  of 
having  the  same  tutelary  deity,  of  claiming  the  same 
social  status,  of  following  the  same  ceremonial  obser¬ 
vances  prescribed  by  family  priests,  so  that  members 
regard  themselves  as  forming  a  single  homogeneous 
community”.  Or  speaking  in  different  words,  endoga¬ 
my  and  no  commensality  are  its  chief  features.  For 
this  each  caste  lays  its  own  rules  of  life — provided 
they  are  in  conformity  with  basic  principles  of 
Hinduism — until  there  has  grown  up  such  a  be¬ 
wildering  variety  of  rules  that  can  be  of  interest  only 
to  the  curious  ethnologist. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  about  3,000  castes 
and  sub-castes  in  India.  These  have  grown  in  a 
multiplicity  of  ways — by  mere  fission,  by  taking  mem¬ 
bers  of  lower  castes,  by  migration,  by  belonging  to  a 
sect,  by  adopting  reformed  customs  etc.  No  social 
or  religious  or  economic  or  even  political  group  seems 
to  escape  the  inexorable  law  of  caste.  But  in  the 
ancient  past  there  were  only  four  main  vamas-r- of 
Brahmins,  i.e.  priests;  of  Kshatriyas,  i.e.  warriors; 
of  Vaisyas,  i.e.  traders,  artisans  and  cultivators;  of 
Shudras,  i.e.  manual  workers.  In  the  Bhagawad  Gita, 
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the  Lord  Krishna  is  made  to  say,  “The  fourfold  caste 
was  created  by  Me,  by  the  differentiation  of  Guna 
(temperament)  and  Karma  (work).  I  he  Sanskrit 
word  for  these  four  original  castes  is  Varna ,  which 
means  colour.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  three  castes 
belonged  to  the  fair  Aryan  race  that  had  conquered 
Northern  India  and  the  fourth  included  the  darker 
Dravidian  and  other  races  that  had  been  conquered. 
It  is  probable  that  caste  in  India  was  originally  racial. 
Later  Indian  philosophy  adopted  the  caste  system 
to  make  perfect  the  growth  of  its  humanity,  by  the 
special  culture  of  certain  features,  through  the  process 
of  discriminate  selection.  In  due  time  it  deteriorated 
and  proliferated  into  the  present  system  with  its  social 
stratification  based  on  endogamy  and  no  common- 
sality. 

But  over  and  above  those  four  orthodox  castes, 
Hinduism  soon  had  a  fifth  caste,  called  the  Panchama 
or  fifth  caste.  Outside  India  it  is  known  as  the  Pariah 
caste.  Inside  India  members  of  this  caste  are  also 
known  as  Antyaja  or  excluded  ones.  Though  Hindus 
they  are,  as  it  were,  not  of  them.  Like  the  four  ortho¬ 
dox  castes,  the  Pariahs  have  also  been  divided  into 
various  sub-castes,  for  similar  reasons  and  again  based 
on  endogamy  and  no  commensality.  But  what  distin¬ 
guished  them  is  their  religious  and  social  disabilities 
by  virtue  of  their  birth.  The  greatest  of  these  is  the 
prohibition  from  entering  Hindu  temples.  Others 
seem  to  arise  out  and  because  of  this.  Brahmins  do 
not  officiate  at  their  religious  ceremonies  or  teach 
them  the  holy  scriptures  or  allow  them  to  wear  the 
sacred  thread  or  take  water  and  food  at  their  hands. 
Close  on  the  heels  of  this  religious  disability  has  grown 
up  a  whole  scheme  of  social  and  civic  disabilities 
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restricting  the  use  of  public  wells,  public  places,  hotels, 
public  conveyances,  residence  in  certain  areas,  ad¬ 
mission  to  common  schools,  recruitment  in  Govern¬ 
ment  services,  wearing  of  certain  ornaments  etc.  It  is 
this  scheme  of  things  which  appears  so  inhuman  and 
cruel  to  the  foreigner,  more  so  as  the  average  Hindu 
is  kind  even  to  animals  and  religious  in  his  outlook 
on  life.  Here  are  men  who  are  treated  as  less  than 
men,  living  in  a  state  of  unspeakable  degradation, 
performing  tasks  held  to  be  the  basest,  allowed  to 
eat  carrion  and  drink  liquor,  occupying  unclean  and 
insanitary  localities.  And  they  are  believed  to  be  more 
than  60  millions  of  people  in  a  total  Indian  popu¬ 
lation  of  370  millions — now  more  than  450  millions 
in  1967. 

It  is  difficult  in  modern  times  to  analyse  and 
elaborate  the  various  causes  that  through  centuries 
have  contributed  to  the  creation  of  untouchability 
in  India.  The  Agamas  (religious  scriptures  of  the 
South)  mention  Patitas  or  sinners;  the  Dharma  Shastra 
of  Mann  mention  Chandalas  or  fierce  ones ;  the  Bhag- 
wad  Gita  mentions  Papayonis  or  those  born  of  sin. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  all  these  terms  cover 
60  million  present-day  untouchables.  It  is  possible 
that  some  habitual  criminals  were  declared  un¬ 
touchable  in  long  past;  that  others  who  belonged  to 
fierce  and  cruel  tribes  joined  them;  that  their  mem¬ 
bers  were  reinforced  by  the  progeny  of  those  who 
had  married  above  their  caste,  as  this  was  discourag¬ 
ed  for  maintaining  the  purity  of  Aryan  blood.  That 
all  those  when  segregated  and  neglected  by  society 
lived  a  life  of  ignorance  and  uncleanness,  for  which 
a  kind  of  repugnance  grew  up  in  due  course.  Soon 
a  theory  grew  up — the  Karmic  theory  of  life  and  its 
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inequalities — which  almost  nailed  to  their  fate  these 
unfortunates  of  society.  In  the  Buddhistic  scriptures 
there  is  a  dialogue  between  King  Milinda  and  the 
wise  Nagasena.  Said  the  wise  one:  “Your  majesty, 
why  are  not  trees  all  alike,  but  some  sour,  some  salt, 
some  bitter.  .  .  .”  “I  suppose,  sir,  because  of  a 
difference  in  the  seed.”  “In  exactly  the  same  way,  your 
majesty,  it  is  through  a  difference  in  their  Karma 
(works)  that  men  are  not  alike.  All  beings  are  heirs 
of  their  Karma ;  they  are  sprung  from  their  Karma\ 
their  Karma  is  their  kinsman.  Karma  allots  beings  to 
meanness  or  greatness.”  It  is  the  thoughtless  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  great  philosophic  theory  that  not  only 
justified  the  existence  of  the  unfortunates  but  made 
them  willingly  endure  the  miseries  of  social  and  reli¬ 
gious  exclusion  as  expiatory  and  having  the  force 
of  a  law  of  nature.  Never  was  a  great  belief  prosti¬ 
tuted  to  a  more  ignoble  use  than  the  Karma  theory 
of  Hindus.  The  misery  of  millions  inflicted  by  society 
became,  as  it  were,  preordained  by  an  inexplorable 
destiny. 

I  once  asked  Mahatma  Gandhi  how  such  a  crude 
practice  as  that  of  untouchability  prevailed  in  India. 
He  pondered  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  “I  believe 
that  centuries  ago  came  a  time  when  we  ceased  to 
think  or  feel.  Untouchability  is  a  result  of  our  mental 
death.”  Outside  India  it  is  generally  believed  that 
Gandhiji  is  the  first  Hindu  who  has  hit  untouch¬ 
ability  on  its  head.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a 
long  and  noble  hierarchy  of  saints  and  seers,  who 
long  before  him  attacked  the  same  evil — Mahabir, 
Buddha,  Nanak,  Kabir;  and  in  recent  times  Keshub- 
chandra  Sen,  the  founder  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj  and 
Dayanand  Saraswati,  the  founder  of  the  Arya  Samaj, 
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have  aroused  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  many 
Hindus.  The  Arya  Samaj  has  gone  further  in  attack¬ 
ing  the  basis  of  the  caste  system  as  the  root  cause  of 
untouchability.  It  believes  in  inter-dining  and  inter¬ 
marriage  between  castes.  It  did  wonders  in  North 
India  during  the  short  space  of  thirty  years.  But  it  was 
Mahatma  Gandhi  who  has  hit  the  hardest  and  heavi¬ 
est  blow  at  untouchability.  It  was  left  to  him  to  go 
beyond  befogging  religious  injunctions  and  talk  like 
this:  “Let  us  not  turn  God’s  India  into  Devil’s  India 
by  making  distinctions  between  high  and  low  by 
birth.”  “God  has  been  very  patient  with  us.  But 
even  God’s  patience  can  be  exhausted.  He  will  no 
longer  be  patient  with  this  atrocity  and  what  man  is 
doing  to  man  in  India.”  “If  I  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Hinduism  sanctioned  untouchability,  I 
should  denounce  it.”  “If  Hinduism  lives  untouch¬ 
ability  must  perish.”  Whoever  talked  like  this  before 
him?  The  words  do  not  speak,  they  burn.  It  is  a 
Holy  War  waged  by  a  Holy  man  who  has  a  stinging 
sense  of  social  injustice  and  an  evangelical  faith  in  the 
success  of  his  mission.  What  was  formerly  a  mere 
social  reform  has  been  lifted  by  him  to  the  pinnacle 
of  a  moral  revolution. 

But  the  mode  of  attack  is  peculiarly  Gandhian 
in  its  restraint  and  emphasis  on  non-violence.  For 
instance,  in  private  life  he  had  done  things  for  the 
last  50  years  at  which  the  orthodoxs  stood  aghast — 
he  interdincd  with  untouchables;  he  adopted  an 
untouchable  girl  as  his  daughter;  he  observed  no 
rules  of  caste.  In  his  personal  life,  he  went  to  the  limit, 
openly  and  fearlessly.  Not  so  was  his  public  life  and 
programme  of  work.  Here  he  stood  for  the  abolition 
of  untouchability  without  attacking  caste.  For  as  he 
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told  me  once:  “I  feel  instinctively  that  the  time  has 
not  come  for  that  call.  The  people  won’t  respond  to 
all  my  calls  and  rightly.”  And  his  first  public  appeal 
came  on  30th  September,  1932,  when  as  a  result  of 
his  historic  fast,  the  All-India  Harijan  (Untouchables) 
Sevak  (Servants)  Sangh  (Society)  was  formed  at 
Bombay  to  prepare  schemes  of  work  for  the  abolition 
of  untouchability.  On  the  7th  of  November,  1933,  he 
commenced  his  famous  Harijan  Tour  in  India  for 
rousing  the  masses.  It  was  in  Bangalore  that  someone 
asked  him  how  he  launched  this  campaign.  “Yes, 
this  work  is  not  of  my  seeking.  It  has  come  to  me. 
The  inner  voice  has  prompted  me  to  do  it.  It 
is  not  my  work,  but  God’s  work.”  For  Gandhiji  this 
work  was  neither  social,  nor  socialistic;  but  “for  me 
the  work  is  of  a  religious  nature”. 

And  as  I  said,  the  method  of  approach  is  non¬ 
violent.  Millions  have  attended  his  meetings,  but  he 
has  never  roused  their  passions,  he  has  never  sought 
their  votes  for  temple-entry.  He  is  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  in  human  affairs  a  straight  line  is  often 
the  longest  line  between  two  points.  The  Pandits 
twit  him  about  his  ignorance  of  scriptures,  call  him  a 
non-Hindu,  challenge  him  to  form  his  own  sect  and 
when  everything  fails  they  organize  conferences,  hold 
hostile  demonstrations  and  publish  scurrilous  literature 
against  him.  But  Gandhiji  does  things  strange  even 
for  a  mild  Hindu.  “Don’t  argue.  Cut  his  throat”  is 
the  cry  of  Hitler.  “Come  and  convince  me.  My  life! 
Take  it  whenever  you  want  it,”  is  what  Gandhiji  says. 
And  the  restraint  over  the  programme  of  work  and 
the  Gandhian  method  of  approach  have  lifted  the 
problem  of  untouchability  to  the  pedestal  of  the  great¬ 
est  socio-religious  upheaval  of  modern  Hinduism 
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and  perhaps  the  biggest  humanitarian  movement  of 
mociern  times.  The  resistance  of  the  orthodox  has 
fizzled  out.  In  fact  no  great  movement  which  has 
\ehemently  attacked  ancient  customs,  religious  be¬ 
liefs  and  strong  sentiments  has  met  with  such  little 
almost  insignificant  opposition.  On  the  other  hand, 
th.  work  of  the  society  which  Gandhiji  founded  has 
been  going  ahead  for  the  last  several  years. 

The  question  is  being  finally  asked  whether  un¬ 
reliability  will  really  go  and  how  long  will  it  take  ? 
Tne  cause  has  made  a  7-league  stride  in  towns  and 
intellectually  the  evil  is  dead  in  India.  But  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  orthodoxy  is  in  the  villages  and  these  are 
just  being  touched.  Here  untouchability  is  not  a  live 
belief  but  an  ancient  custom  having  the  sanctity  of 
religion.  The  villagers  are  unsophisticated  and  can 
understand  a  great  message  simply  given.  So  far 
the  message  has  not  reached  them  in  its  full  force  and 
clarity.  The  resistance  in  towns  is  neither  enlightened 
nor  disinterested.  Untouchability  as  an  active  belief 
supported  by  the  intellect  is  practically  dead  in  towns 
but  it  yet  persists  here  and  there  in  men’s  sentiments 
and  habits.  It  is  a  rotten  wall  which  requires  a  push 
to  demolish  it.  But  in  the  villages  it  is  yet  a  Chinese 
wall — old,  unprotected,  in  great  dis-repair,  but  yet 
a  stupendous  wall  for  all  that.  It  is  certain  that 
Gandhiji  has  released  great  and  powerful  forces  that 
will  not  only  abolish  untouchability  but  regenerate 
Hinduism.  The  man  and  the  times  are  in  tune  with 
each  other  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  this  blot 
on  Hinduism  will  be  completely  removed. 
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THE  GOOD  LIFE  IN  MODERN  INDIA 

Since  ages  past  discourses  have  been  held  as  to 
man’s  nature.  What  is  being  human  and  who  is  man  ? 
The  answer  has  not  been  easy  as  a  certain  mystery 
and  unpredictability  enters  into  the  answer.  ihe 
answer  is  as  much  in  the  domain  of  science  as  of 
philosophy.  Often  the  answer  has  been  “know  thy¬ 
self55  or  “self-knowledge55  is  the  key  to  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  In  fact  it  is  true  that  human  nature 
very  much  depends  on  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
life  as  conceived  by  man.  This  meaning  varies  from 
age  to  age  and  place  to  place  when  man  has  new 
visions  of  life.  The  present  is  a  time  of  rapid  change 
and  man  responds  to  it  in  various  ways.  Man  is  not 
a  separate,  isolated  being  living  in  innocence  in  a 
kind  of  Eden’s  paradise.  He  is  a  being  living  in  the 
work-a-day  world  and  very  much  interested  in  its 
workings.  Man  has  a  biological  birth  which  gives 
him  a  place  in  the  universe  of  matter.  He  has  also 
a  second  and  sociological  birth  into  the  world  of  man. 
Lastly  he  has  a  psychological  birth  into  the  inner 
world  of  mind  and  its  consciousness.  Man’s  study  of 
self  is  the  coping  stone  of  all  knowledge  for  it  gives 
meaning  and  direction  to  life. 

Man’s  attitude  to  the  physical  universe,  to  the 
world  of  men  and  to  his  own  self  has  been  varying 
with  time,  place  and  his  temper.  But  I  believe  that 
rarely  has  he  been  able  to  co-ordinate  the  external 
world  to  his  inner  life  so  as  to  produce  a  harmonious 
whole.  Man  is  often  disintegrated  as  an  individual  and 
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consequently  not  in  tune  with  his  environment  of 
matter  and  men.  In  India  of  the  golden  past  man  lost 
himself  in  the  search  of  Absolute  Truth  and  Absolute 
Bliss  and  found  it  in  being  absorbed  in  the  universal. 
It  was  an  abstract  world  but  real  only  for  rare  indi¬ 
viduals  of  vision  and  passion,  whose  unique  expe¬ 
rience  was,  however,  personal,  mystical  and  not 
generally  communicable.  It  was  perhaps  more  real 
than  the  world  of  phenomena  but  it  was  too  rare 
and  too  unique  to  have  any  impact  on  the  world  of 
men  and  matter.  For  centuries  the  realization  re¬ 
mained  a  dream  for  some  and  a  myth  for  the  many. 
Human  nature  was  moulded  by  a  world  of  dream  and 
myth.  And  a  little  unreal  for  all  that. 

In  Europe  the  external  world  was  too  absorbing 
for  man  and  there  was  a  hot  study  of  the  physical 
sciences  after  the  18th  century.  It  was  a  world  of 
matter  governed  by  laws  of  geometry  and  then  mathe¬ 
matics.  The  laws  were  demonstrable,  publicly  veri¬ 
fiable  and  concretely  utilitarian.  The  19th  and  20th 
centuries  in  the  West  are  known  as  the  age  of 
material  progress  through  control  of  natural  powers 
and  big  organization.  It  is  a  world  of  great  powers — 
material,  political  and  economic  and  their  great 
concentrations  called  progress.  But  it  is  being 
realized  that  man’s  labours  for  survival  are  leading 
him  to  his  total  extinction  or  unlimited  accumulation, 
resulting  in  man’s  annihilation  or  “alienation”  from 
himself.  Man  tends  to  be  isolated  and  separated 
from  the  inner  world  of  the  self,  known  as  the 
spiritual  world  and  even  becomes  a  stranger  to  the 
world  of  matter. 

Man’s  birth  in  the  social  self,  i.e.  as  a  member  of 
society  has  generally  been  of  an  indifferent  nature. 
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In  the  deep  past  of  India  there  was  a  study  of  the 
social  self  but  it  was  incidental  and  entirely  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  study  of  the  Self.  For  the  man  of  rea¬ 
lization  there  were  no  social  duties  and  these  were 
considered  as  bonds  in  the  way  of  realization.  Man 
was  considered  as  an  individual  and  not  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  society  of  men.  In  Europe  society  was 
important  and  often  the  individual  was  only  a  small 
part  of  it.  There  was  emergence  of  social  studies  which 
resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  large  body  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  man  as  member  of  a  group.  Ultimately 
this  led  to  knowledge  of  man  as  a  unit  in  a  mass, 
i.e.  the  study  of  the  mass  man  or  often  the  scientific 
study  of  the  average  man.  Man  was  studied  as  an 
object  or  as  a  thing  which  was  another  limb  of  the 
external  material  world.  All  that  is  unique  and  un¬ 
predictable  about  man  was  submerged  in  a  sea  of  in¬ 
definable,  undifferentiated  mass  of  mankind.  The 
study  of  man  in  depth  of  mind  was  forgotten.  It  is  now 
being  realized  that  this  was  a  grave  omission  which 
the  new  post-Freudian  psychology  is  trying  to 
remedy.  It  is  also  being  bitterly  realized  that  modern 
man  is  getting  into  a  frightful  moral  condition  and 
his  problems  are  essentially  of  ethics  or  psychology 
and  not  of  politics  or  economics.  Man’s  relations  to 
man  are  vital  for  the  peaceful  existence  of  man  and 
that  men  of  this  age  have  to  think  socially  and  act 
morally.  Mental  understanding  and  goodwill  are  the 
basic  conditions  of  a  warm  humanity.  Thus  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  sort  of  men  are  we  is  as  important  as  what 
sort  of  a  world  is  this.  Time  has  come  when  these 
pressing  questions  have  to  be  properly  answered  and 
harmonized  with  the  answer  to  the  question  “as  to 
what  is  man  in  himself”. 
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In  India  we  have  attempted  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  in  a  remarkable  way,  but  which  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  method  of  approach  in  the  West. 
To  my  mind  Swami  Vivekananda  was  the  first  modern 
who  made  a  great  impact  on  the  nature  of  man  in 
India.  He  started  from  the  world  of  spirit,  of  the  Self 
within  as  a  bedrock  to  which  he  soon  affiliated  the 
external  world  of  men  and  matter.  He  did  not  believe 
in  a  personal  God,  which  idea  had  been  already  rejec¬ 
ted  by  the  atheistic  world  of  science.  Considering  the 
vastness  of  the  Cosmic  Universe  man  was  obliged  to 
go  back  to  the  idea  of  a  cosmic  primal  cause  or 
energy  supporting  that  universe.  Vivekananda  was  a 
Universalist.  “I  am  a  Vedantist — Sat-Chit-Ananda — 
Existence,  Knowledge,  Bliss — is  my  God.”  And  he 
immediately  added,  “I  scarcely  find  any  other  God 
than  the  majestic  form  of  my  own  Self.  .  .  .”  Tat 
Tvam  Asi — Thou  art  That.  Vivekananda  made  uni- 
versalism  a  scientific  concept  but  he  also  made  it  a 
popular  idea.  He  made  the  ancient  Hindu  idea  popu¬ 
lar  “by  making  out  of  dry  philosophy  and  intricate 
mythology  and  strange  psychology,  a  religion  which 
shall  be  easy,  simple,  popular  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  the  requirements  of  the  highest  minds. 
Out  of  abstract  Advaita  must  come  concrete  moral 
forms  and  out  of  bewildering  yogism  must  come  the 
most  scientific  and  practical  psychology.”  It  was 
his  life’s  work  to  purify  Hinduism  and  make  universal- 
ism  both  scientific  and  popular.  This  was  the  work 
of  a  great  preacher  who  was  India’s  most  marvellous 
missionary,  of  its  noblest  spiritual  ideas. 

But  I  think  his  greatest  contribution  was  not 
only  to  preach  unto  mankind  their  divinity  but  also 
how  to  make  it  manifest  in  a  moral  form  in  everv 
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movement.  As  a  Sadhu  lie  was  a  great  wandeier  who 
traversed  the  length  and  breadth  oi  India.  Ine  then 
knew  man  in  his  misery  and  penury  which  gave  him 
a  new  vision  of  the  regeneration  of  man.  In  1894  he 
wrote  to  Swami  Akhandananda  irom  G.S.A.,  You 
have  read  — Look  upon  your  mother 

as  God,  your  father  as  God.  .  .  but  I  say. 

^  — The  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  afflicted 

let  these  be  your  God.  Know  that  service  to  these 
alone  is  the  highest  religion.  ...  We  are  the  servants 
of  that  God  who  by  the  ignorant  is  called  men.  ,  .  . 
There  is  but  one  basis  of  well  being,  social,  political  or 
spiritual,  to  know  that  I  and  my  brother  are  one.  This 
was  almost  the  great  message  of  Buddha  re-inter¬ 
preted  and  applied  by  Vivekananda  in  the  complex 
setting  of  the  modern  world.  The  message  was  easily 
understood  by  the  scientific  West  but  was  almost 
novel  and  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Hinduism. 
Our  universalism  had  been  obsessed  by  individual¬ 
ism  and  we  just  succeeded  in  producing  a  few  great 
Mahatmas  who  appeared  at  times  as  miraculous 
re-births  as  of  Avatars  on  earth.  They  had  little  signi¬ 
ficance  for  the  life  of  man  in  the  world  of  men.  It 
is  well  known  that  Hindus  have  brains  but  no  practi¬ 
cal  hands.  Swamiji  warmed  our  hearts  and  also 
used  our  hands  after  ages  of  paralysis.  He  was  the 
ereat  interpreter  of  the  Upanishads  and  applied  its 
universal  truths  on  the  stage  of  this  world.  It  was 
almost  a  fresh  revelation  of  Hindu  religion. 

Vivekananda  was  a  true  precursor  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  who  made  a  fresh  and  powerful  start  where 
his  predecessor  left — but  with  a  difference.  Neither 
of  them  believed  in  a  personal  God  but  while  Viveka- 
tianda  conceived  Him  as  Sat-Chit-Ananda ,  Gandhiji 
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thought  of  Him  as  Truth.  In  fact  he  went  further 
and  said  that  Truth  was  God.  He  thus  got  rid  of  the 
metaphysical  disquisitions  about  the  nature  of  God 
in  which  we  Hindus  indulged  ourselves  in  the  past 
and  also  fixed  him  firmly  on  the  bedrock  of  ethics 
which  we  had  disastrously  neglected.  According  to 
Gandhiji  man  was  essentially  a  seeker  of  Truth.  It 
was  his  ultimate  concern  which  gave  meaning  to 
his  life.  Not  pleasure,  not  lure  of  adventure,  not  pro¬ 
gress,  not  liberty,  but  search  of  Absolute  Truth  was 
the  end  to  be  pursued  by  destination  man.  This 
Truth  was  subjective  Truth  and  realized  by  intuition, 
after  a  long  and  arduous  life  of  vows  and  disciplines. 

But  Gandhiji  was  what  he  called  himself  a  practi¬ 
cal  idealist.  It  is  not  given  to  most  men  to  pursue 
and  realize  Absolute  Truth  and  Gandhiji  was  not  a 
sannyasi  to  make  this  “ultimate”  concern  his  sole  and 
exclusive  concern.  He,  therefore,  wanted  to  realize 
Absolute  Truth  through  seeking  and  pursuing  “rela¬ 
tive”  truth,  as  he  saw  it  from  day  to  day.  For  him 
one  step  at  a  time  was  enough  provided  it  was  in  the 
right  direction.  He  was  sure  that  by  vigilance  and 
perseverance  and  utter  sincerity  one  step  would  be 
followed  by  another  more  difficult  and  all  in  an  as¬ 
cending  series  leading  to  Absolute  Truth.  But  his 
relative  truth  was  an  integral  truth  in  thought,  word 
and  action.  More  important  still  it  was  a  pragmatic 
truth  arising  from  changing  human  situations  that 
gave  rise  to  human  problems.  In  practice  it  was  a 
search  for  human  and  social  justice  in  a  world  seeth¬ 
ing  with  injustice.  There  was  always  a  cause  ready 
to  hand  for  Gandhiji  to  take  up  and  advocate.  Gan¬ 
dhiji  was  a  man  of  peace  but  made  in  the  texture 
and  temper  of  a  fighter.  Peace  seemed  but  an 
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interregnum  for  some  goodly  fight  avaiting  him.  I 
visualize  Buddha  as  a  Dhyani  Buddha;  I  visualize 
Vivekananda  as  a  great  preacher  and  missionary  but 
I  can  visualize  Gandhiji  only  as  a  captain  marching 
through  gloom  and  darkness  to  fight.  Courage  and 
fearlessness  literally  oozed  out  of  him  and  infected 
all  around  him.  Just  as  Buddha  transformed  his  sub¬ 
jective  feelings  of  peace  into  objective  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  compassion,  so  Gandhiji  transmuted  his 
discovery  of  relative  truth  into  objective  demon¬ 
strations  of  fearlessness.  Both  brought  “ultimate” 
concerns  in  the  field  of  “immediate”  concerns  for 
the  every-day  man.  Both  brought  religion  or  the 
divine  on  earth  for  men  to  live  by. 

There  was,  however,  a  condition  precedent.  The 
goodly  fight  of  Gandhiji  was  to  be  waged  courageous¬ 
ly  but  non-violently.  This  was  a  popular  edition  of 
the  Biblical  maxim  to  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 
Love,  however,  is  a  matter  of  feeling  and  not  of  will¬ 
ing.  It  descends  when  it  lists  and  transmutes  indi¬ 
viduals.  Gandhiji’s  non-violence  was  more  a  senti¬ 
ment  created  by  willing  and  long  training,  both  made 
possible  for  larger  groups  of  men.  He  discovered  non¬ 
violence  in  pursuit  of  Truth  but  more  often  used  it 
as  a  weapon  to  fight  untruth.  This  was  his  idea  of 
“goodness”  reduced  in  terms  of  ethics  that  people 
could  understand  and  adopt.  The  fight  for  rela¬ 
tive  truth  became  a  moral  way  of  life  in  the  battle¬ 
field  of  massive  human  relations  and  was  a  sort  of 
modern  edition  of  the  battle  of  Mahabharata  in  the 
warring  world  of  today.  I  believe  that  just  as  Viveka¬ 
nanda  re-discovered  the  Upanishads  to  preach  the 
universal  divine  in  man,  so  Gandhiji  re-interpreted 
the  Bhagwad  Gita  to  preach  Karma  Yoga  in  terms  of 
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non-violence  and  work  without  attachment.  Both 
brought  goodness  on  earth  as  a  gospel  for  the  com¬ 
mon  man,  which  he  could  understand  and  accept. 
Gandhiji  brought  about  the  moral  regeneration  of 
the  masses  by  delivering  into  their  hands  the  weapon 
of  non-violence,  which  required  courage,  suffering 
and  a  certain  discipline  of  life.  It  was  a  lesson  which 
they  cannot  completely  unlearn.  He  laid  down  for 
us  a  code  of  morality,  tied  to  the  pursuit  of  social 
justice  and  made  almost  a  religion  of  it. 

But  there  was  also  another  side  to  this  brave 
fighter  for  hard  causes.  He  was  also  the  compassionate 
father  (Bapu)  of  the  poor.  The  scriptural  word 
Daridranarayana  made  holy  by  Vivekananda,  became 
for  him  a  mantra  for  daily  service  of  God  in  man.  He 
put  his  new  faith  in  inimitable  words  as  follows: 
“Man’s  ultimate  aim  is  the  realization  of  God  and  all 
his  activities,  social,  political,  religious,  have  to  be 
guided  by  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  vision  of  God. 
The  immediate  service  of  all  human  beings  becomes 
a  necessary  part  of  the  endeavour,  simply  because 
the  only  way  to  find  God  is  to  see  Him  in  His 
creation  and  be  one  with  it.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  service  of  all.  ...  I  know  that  I  cannot  find 
Him  apart  from  humanity  .  .  .  my  creed  is  ser¬ 
vice  of  God  and  therefore  of  humanity.  ...”  I  think 
such  a  profession  of  faith  and  that  in  service  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  religion  and  at  least  not  in  Hindu¬ 
ism.  Hinduism  gave  a  vision  of  God  within  man  but 
Hindus  never  took  it  seriously  as  God  in  every  man 
and  at  least  not  in  my  neighbour.  Hinduism  believ¬ 
ed  that  God  could  be  realized  by  service  but  there 
were  other  ways  also  of  realizing  Him,  which  were 
considered  for  centuries  as  more  important  and  more 
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respectable.  The  word  Daridranarayana  was  original¬ 
ly  used  by  way  of  a  poetic  phantasy  until  Viveka- 
nanda  tumbled  on  it  and  Gandhiji  gave  it  life.  Just 
as  the  term  Satyagraha  gives  us  a  grim  resolute  vision 
of  Gandhiji,  so  I  think  Daridranarayana  gives  us  the 
pleasing  and  compassionate  vision  of  Gandhiji. 

As  a  non-violent  fighter  for  the  freedom  of  India, 
Gandhiji  is  known  to  have  “spiritualized  politics”. 
By  his  non-violent  techniques  he  served  freedom  but 
he  would  be  brave  who  agreed  that  he  also  succeed¬ 
ed  in  “spiritualizing  politics”.  But  as  a  non-violent 
worker  for  the  service  of  the  poor  he  spiritualized 
work  and  thus  the  life  of  people  to  some  extent. 
His  constructive  work  for  establishing  his  “ideal 
Swaraj”  was  not  only  a  masterly  work  of  organiza¬ 
tion  but  was  a  comprehensive  programme  of  service 
on  all  fronts  to  meet  all  human  needs.  He  believed 
in  the  unity  of  man  and  for  him  political,  economic, 
social  and  spiritual  aspects  of  man  were  inter-linked 
and  in  the  search  of  truth  became  all  spiritualized. 
For  him  human  life  is  a  field  of  activity,  a  conti¬ 
nuum  in  which  every  thing  affects  everything  else. 
He  thus  wove  ethics  into  the  warp  and  woof 
of  life.  Man  so  long  fragmented  and  degenerated  by 
Hinduism  became  whole  and  sound  by  the  faith  of 
Gandhiji  in  the  nature  of  man.  India  has  dared  to 
forget  the  non-violent  fight  for  truth  on  earth.  But  I 
think  its  faith  in  the  service  of  the  poor  as  duty  if 
not  as  worship  of  God  is  becoming  bright  day  by  day 
The  latest  edition  of  this  faith  is  Vinobaji’s  move¬ 
ment  of  Bhoodan  as  service  of  the  landless,  which  has 
revolutionised  the  idea  of  property  in  land  by  dedicat¬ 
ing  it  all  to  the  deity  and  sharing  it  according  to  need 
He  walks  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master,  not  as  a  fight- 
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er  but  as  a  devotee  of  God  through  the  service  of 
humanity. 

Gandhiji  had  great  faith  in  man  and  his  perfecti¬ 
bility.  For  him  man  was  inherently,  though  he  is 
manifestly  not  so,  very  good.  Man  was  the  measure 
of  all  his  activities,  not  the  average  man  of  scientific 
statistics  or  the  economic  man  of  Economics  but 
the  common  man,  specially  the  weakest  man  in  his 
human  relations.  By  this  act  of  faith  Gandhiji  has 
helped  to  change  human  nature  in  India  and 
human  attitude  to  problems  of  man.  In  the  human 
situation  of  India  he  became  a  great  politician 
but  tried  to  spiritualize  it  by  making  politics  a  pur¬ 
suit  of  relative  truth.  He  succeeded  partially,  in  that 
India  became  free,  mainly  by  non-violence.  His 
techniques  yielded  results  but  non-violence  did  not 
become  a  way  of  life  in  India.  Worse  still,  non-vio¬ 
lence  after  him  has  ceased  to  be  a  means  of  realiz¬ 
ing  truth.  Often  it  is  tacked  on  to  untruth  or  in 
modern  terms  to  injustice  and  acquisition  of  power. 
Gandhiji  had  not  the  inclination  to  form  a  corps  of 
sannyasis  like  Vivekananda  and  had  not  the  time 
to  train  and  discipline  his  workers  in  the  non-violent 
way  of  life.  The  search  of  truth,  relative  or  absolute, 
was  beyond  their  ken,  more  so  as  most  of  them  soon 
budded  into  ambitious  politicians.  But,  I  believe, 
Gandhiji  has  changed  human  nature  in  India  by  his 
gospel  of  service  of  the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  forlorn. 
Daridranarayana  is  a  word  to  conjure  with  now.  Of 
course  India  has  accepted  this  new  divinity  by  depriv¬ 
ing  it  of  its  divine  attributes.  Gandhiji  has  taught 
us  an  unforgettable  lesson  of  service,  specially  of  the 
weak  as  an  act  of  duty  to  brother  man  and  not  as  an 
act  of  faith  in  God  in  man.  For  this  we  have  also 
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imbibed  some  of  the  disciplines  inculcated  by  him 
and  of  course  the  techniques.  It  is  probable  that 
in  course  of  time  our  work  may  become  worship  and 
our  service  of  humanity  lead  to  realization  of  the 
divine  in  man.  Vinobaji  is  at  it  and  may  help  to 
complete  the  work  that  Gandhiji  began.* 


^Published  in  Gandhi  and  His  Relevance  in  Modern  Times. 
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